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PREFACE. 



This Manual was first issued in 1874 as one of a 
series intended primarily to assist candidates in pre- 
paring for the Civil Service examinations. But in 
these examinations English literature has never proved 
a particularly attractive subject ; and in the second 
edition of 1880 an attempt was made to extend the 
utility of the book as a work of reference. In this 
character it achieved a certain success, and went out 
of print. In 1895 the publishers decided to re- 
issue it with such revision and supplement as might 
serve to bring it down to the present date. This 
task, rendered more formidable by two-and-twenty 
years of dictionaries, biographies, histories, and 
special ' monographs/ the original compiler had 
neither the leisure nor the inclination to undertake ; 
and with his entire concurrence, it was entrusted to 
the capable and experienced hands of Mr. W. Hall 
Orifiin, Professor of English Language and Litera- 
ture at Queen's College, London. 

Professor Hall Griflfin has revised the volume 
throughout in the light of the most recent authori- 



ties. For the initial chapter he hag eDbstitDte 
another ; and he h&a furnished a long sapplementai 
chapter treating of those writers who have died sin( 
1875. He baa also verified and in part re-writt« 
the different Appendices ; that entitled ' Dictionar 
of Minor Authors ' — always regarded as a valuabl 
feature — has indeed been completely remodel! e< 
and has received such tnaterial additions that it no' 
contains nearly five hundred names. In all this th 
existing scheme of the book has been closely adhere 
to; and the origiDal ' Introduction,' which, as befon 
correctly describes its scope and purpose, is then 
fore, with a few verbal alterations, still retained. 
A.D. 
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Iv proposizig to give an account of the Rise and ProgresB 
of English literature within the space of some three 
hundred pages, it is desirable — in order to avoid mis- 
conception, and perhaps in a measure to anticipate 
certain not unreasonable objections to books of brief 
compass^that the precise nature of the account here 
intended should be clearly defined ; and that both what 
it includes and what it does not include should be 
plainly set forth. And, first, as to what it does not in- 
clude. Inviting as it might be to swell this Introduction 
with promises, it must at the outset be admitted that 
original research and a philosophic plan do not come 
within its scheme. To trace the growth and develop- 
ment of those great latent forces which have determined 
the direction and the course of English Literature — to 
recount its ' history,' and ' to seek in it for the psy- 
chology of the people,' must be left to larger and more 
ambitious works. In this it is simply designed to give 
a concise and, as a rule, chronological record of the 



Ziy INTBODUCnON. 

principal Elnglish authors, noting the leading chanM 
teristics of their productions, and, where necessary, th 
prominent events of their lives. Its primary object i 
to assist those whose time and opportunities ar 
restricted ; — ^an object prescribing very definite limit: 
But, within these limits, care has been taken to mak 
the dates and facts as accurate as possible, to verify a 
statements from trustworthy sources, and, as far as i 
consistent with its plan, to avert the charge of supei 
ficiality. In other words, cursory though the wor 
must necessarily be in many respects, the compiler ha 
endeavoured, as far as it goes, to render it exact i 
detail and particulars, and to make it, if possible 
better than the engagement of his title-page. *j 
means Argument,' writes Ascham in The Scholemastei 
' may easelie beare the light burden of a small fauti 
and haue alwaise at hand a ready excuse for ill hand 
ling : And, some praise it is, if it so chaunce, to b 
better in deede, than a man dare venture to seeme/ 

The Divisions or Chapters, in which the book : 
arranged, are shown so clearly in the foregoing table c 
Contents that it would be superfluous to repeat thei 
here. The reader is warned, however, that they ai 
not scientific, but conventional : — not adopted becaus 
our national literature can, in the author's opinion, b 
unalterably pigeon-holed in the compartments in ques 
tion ; but because it has been found easier and mor 
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convenient to class them in this manner. With a view 
to curtail mere lists of lesser names, a number of the 
least important have been consigned to a Dictionary 
Appendix ; and in illustration of those portions of the 
earlier chapters which deal with the formation of the 
language, a few Extracts are printed at the end of the 
volume. As exhibiting, even in an imperfect degree, 
the structure of English at different periods, these 
passages may not be without interest ; but they can 
scarcely be regarded as typical samples of the literary 
quality of the works from which they are taken. For 
such, the student is referred to some of the professed 
collections of longer specimens, or, better still, to the 
authors themselves. ' A great writer,' it has been aptly 
said, ' does not reveal himself here and there, but every- 
where.' To be studied to any good purpose, he can only 
be studied as a whole. 
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eOO-1066. 

1. TBI OOmVO cm TBM WKQUSOr-i, TBB 0U> BraUBS LAirOVAOl^ ITB mi* 
IBOn iJIO TBIIFIOATIOV*-^ TBS XFIO ¥OCXBT<— A. THl IXTBODUOTIOV 

ov OHBvnmrr urn iBjJumro^— S. BKjaxouB poret«— 4. ltbio ahd 

BBOBISB POSMB^— 7. THB FBOU WBRDIQfl. 



1. Tlie Clomlaff of tho BbcIUIi*— There is a rtnDge appio- 
priateneM in the fact that the poem which perhaps oontaine the 
oldeet Teree of the wide-spread English race should be a record of 
wanderings. It bears the name of fVuMfi — the Far-Jonmeyer. 
' Alwajs wandering with a hnogry heart,' this old English Bc6p, 
like Tennyson's Ulysses, oonld not ' rest fh>m traTel,' and in the 
bald lines of his Terse he * unlocks his word-hoard' to tell how he 

had 

tnydled through itrftnge lend*, end Utmit 
Of good and tril in the ipeeioiu world, 
Ferted from home firiendi and hif Undied dear. 

These ' home firiends ' were those of the mainland, for the poem 
Sn its earliest portions goes back * to the days when the English 
tribes dwelt on and near the Cimbrian peninsula. To this day 
between the Fiord of Flensborg and the riTer SHei in East Sleswig 
the little district of Angeln preserves the name of the Angles; 
■orthwaxd were the Jutes, while to the south along the ooast and 

• Ai to the oonfllcting riews in regard to the date of WUHf^ lee Stopford 
feraokiri IKirorf ^ Airif Ai^i«/b ItfmtfMTfb 18St, i. ttMStt. 

B 
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2 HAKBBOOK OF £XOUSH LTTERATUBIS. 

inland dwelt the more widely spread Saxons. These restless Tenti 

seamen ijt.tlieir 'foamy-necked bark journeyed over the sea wi 

most like & bird/ to borrow the phraseology of Beomtlf, till ( 

beheld * the sea-cliffs gleam, the lofty downs, and the great 1m 

lands/ and were early led to seek a new field for plunder in Ro! 

Britain. Like the Banefif of later days, long before they cam* 

settle they came to ispoil. By a.d. 286 an imperial fleet, 1 

enough to encourage its commander to revolt and proclaim hin 

Emperor, had to be fitted out to stay their ravages ; a ' Coun 

the Saxon Shore * had to be appointed to defend the coaets* Koi 

castles, that of Richborough among them, lined the shores fron 

Wash to Sussex. Such attacks, however, were but piratical r 

and the ' Coming of the English ' is connected with the great i 

of Teutonic invasion which swept not only over distant provi 

but over Italy itself. Four hundred years before Christ, Brei 

tho Gaol had nttexed Vm woOs over a conquered Borne ; not 

eight centuries later (ad. 410) did the city again fall benea 

foreign foe. Then the spoilers were Teutons ; the West Goths, x 

Alaric. Not even the plaintive ' groans of the Britons ' could 

draw help from deaolated Italy for a remote province ; and ' 

vated by nearly four centnriea of Roman rule, Britain was lef 

fenceless against the Picts and Scots of the North. In dei 

King Vortigem called in the Teutonic seamen, and our Old Ec 

Chronicle under the year 449 thus sets forth the result : — 

king bade them fight against the Picts ; and they did so nnc 

victory wheresoever they came. They sent then to Angeli 

bade them send farther help, and bade them toll the nothingn 

the Britons and the goodness of the land. They therefore sent 

more help. Then came men from three tribes of Germany, froi 

Saxons, from Angles and Jutes.' To these we may add the Fri 

many of whom are known to have accompanied the other tribi 

2. Tlie Old BncUsli XADtiimffe, its Bialeets and yi 

iieatlon.— ' All these tribes spoke the same Anglo-Frieian Ian 

with slight differences of dialect^' and all * agreed in calling 

common language English (0^. Englisc), i.e, Anglish, b 

the Angles were for a long time the dominant tribe.' * The 

Anglo-Saxon was applied to the people^ not to the language ; c 

ally, indeed, it was but a name to distinguish the ' English ' S 

from the Saxons of the mainland, and the growing tendency to d 

its usage in favour of that of ' Old ' or ' Oldest English ' is one of 

0ignf of the revived interest in the history of our early speec 

• Hy. Sweety AVir Engliik Orammar, Ft. L 1893, p. S14, 
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fitezatiirtt. Modem EngliBh, indeed, diffen much from its earliest 
fcnn, but our grammar still reraaiiu Uioronghly Tentonie, while, in 
epite of tU additioiiB to onr Toeabnlary, the groat majority of the 
wofds we me are of limtlar origin. Old English, like Latin or 
German, WM a highly infleeted langnage; bat even in its earliest 
known form its inflectional system b^ins to show signs of decay. 
Some of the ease-endings seen in the cognate Qothic and Icelandic 
are already gone ; the gender distinctions in the plural of adjec* 
tires, also seen in both these langnages, hare disappeared; and 
Tery early the tendency to nse compound forms for the post and 
Ibtnre tenses is noticeable. The stages of inflectional change cannot 
of oonrte be sharply deflned, but oonTenience demands approximate 
dirision, and the retention of the name ' English ' throughout is an 
obrions adrantage for marking the unity of our linguistic histoiy.* 

Am has been stated, it was the Anglian tribes which first 
assumed supremacy ; and it was also in the North that our early 
poetiy was produced. The coming of the Danes swept away the 
socthem centres of learning, and when literature revived it was 
under the West-Saxon Alfred ; thus the Wessex dialect henceforth 
became the oflftdal and practically t&e literary language of England. 
In it the older poems were re-copied, and they now remain to us 
only in their southern dress, though the language often retains 
traces of the original northern. But West-Saxon writers firom King 
Alfred to Abbot JBlMe still called their language English. 

The remains of our early literature are but fragmentary. Beo* 

e Yaxtoos divisloni of English Into 'paiodi* have been from time to time 
nropessd, iNii tlMC« li an inereMing and healthy tendency to adopt the names 
^Old,* *iaddkb* sod 'Modern ' BngUsh. Thaw oorretpond with those adopted 
for otharlsBgiiagea, and as teeJMcal names there oan be little doabt as to their 
adTiaabOity, aMhon^ in general speeoh other names may be and are at timee 
eomloyed. An astronomer may stul speak of the son ' ruing.' or a chemist of 
*supmfflcacld* instead of hydrlc sulphate, and simllaxly tne terms * Anglo* 
flaxoB' and 'BkI^ English' may be used; bnt this in no way detracts from 
the TBtee of a nonaysttmatio terminology. Theteohnicalnseof the name Anglo- 
Bason for the dJaleot of Weanx, as adonted Inr Professor Skeat and some other^ 
asona but a kind e<* half-way honsBi* It limits a term whidi was popularly used 
in a wider senaa before the stndy of onr tdder dialects was recognised ; and 
It departs from tiia otherwise nnifonn territorial nomenolatore adopted for these 
dialaot s the Korthmnbrlan, Mercian, Kentish, and Wcesex. 

The following sabdlTisions are those propoeed by Dr. Bweet (Jf«w Kn^Uh 
ler, 18^ and when it is roMmbcred that all aooh dates are at best bat 
it win be nen that his scheme presents Serena adTantages :— 

la. JBsrJyO.El (Eng. of Alfred) . , 700-900 
b.Lat€0,E. (Bng. of Jnfrio) . • MO-llOO 
, e. Tranrttion 0, S. (Eng. of Layamon) IIOO-ISOO 

a. Eartp M, JST. (Eng.of * AnorenBlwle') 1900-lMO 

b. Late M. E. (Sng. of Chancer) . . 1100-1400 



L OM BBrUali . 

XLMidtfieaBgiisii 



i; 



o, TrnnHtUmlf.E, (En|. of Caxton). 1400-1600 



a. Earip Ifod. E. (Tndor Bog. : Eng. of 1 ij|M_iiiKa 
SXLll«dMni&i9Usll{ Shakespeare) .|l«<»-ieM 

^^ \h, late Mod, RiyUih — , . leW- 

d2 
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vu^ U pmerred in a siiigls nunuKript : tbe Bodleiaa Libti 
ooataiBStlia loUtat; copy of the I^Klmonian pouoi; the 'gr 
EagliBh book on vnrious BtibjecU wrought ia Terse ' given 
LaoMe, fint Biahop of Exeter (1050-1072), to hU C&thedral Ubie 
when it atill rematns, coDtAins in most cam the only raiit 
copies of other poemE. In 1622 a. Tolnme of six po«m» vu < 
covered at Vercetii, in North Itotj: a frngmeat of the Fight 
Fintuburg vab found a century ago on the cover of a book ia II 
bath Libruy : inlSSOtwo leavea of the loat apio Waldcn ■m 
found at Copeuhsgen. On such slender threads hal the life of 
old literatoro huag. But if this is ao in r^ard to the Iit«ntiiH 
a whole, much more ia it eo in regard to our dialects, For 
study oE theas— BO important philologieally aod phoneUeollj if 
OD the purely literary side— we are dependent upon scraps of ve 
inscriplioDa, charters, and the foituoate ignorance which led 
interliniag I^tin boolu with EDglisb translations, or to er 
gloaBariea or dictionariea. Of the early Northumbrian dinlecl 
which our poetry waa chiefly composed, leaa than thirty I' 
remain in the manuscript versions of Casdmon'a ' Bymc,' Bee 
■ D«a tit -song,' ajid a raetrical riddle found at Leydea. To ll 
must be added a few inscriptions, of which the chief ia that on 
tall stone cross behind the pulpit at Ruthwell church, overlool 
the Solws; Firth, dose hy tlie early home of Cartyle and Ibe 
home of Burns. In the interlinear gtoisea of the Durham Ooe 
and the ' Kitual ' are preserved very pure ezamplea of late North 
bHan (OfiO^lOOO). The Mercian dialect of middln England is 
reprweoted ia ils early forni by the ' Vespiisian Psalter,' * snd 
a glossary preserved at Corpus Cliristi College, Cambridge : « 
an interlinear gloaa on the fiuahworth Goapel of St. Mutt 
showsthe dialect in ita later form. Kentish is seen, in part at Ii 
in tbs glossaries at Erfiirt and Epinal, the fanner of which 
b«blj datea from the beginning of Die eighth century ; ala 
BtUDMOiu charters. Qlosies, diarters, and tho ' Proverbs of i 
mon ' show ita later form. West S.ixon first nppcsrs in a chi 
of 778, whUe aomn contemporary MS3. of King Alfred's w 
fortunately exist. The homilies of .^Uric show tbe Uter fori 
ihia dialect in a very pure stale, but most of the late West S 
M3S. eibihit a great nixtore of forma.f 

■ Id th« Ubrsry el Ht Rob. OdIUd. nov In the Btttlab UuWDtn. the >!: 
vere orifUuill; nuugd wStti the huiti of the Romu Buperan pUkccd met I 
The HoHiim (till k»iii tlU< noniencIMurc. Tnoilhe llS.or BoKnl/ls'^ 
Has A. JIT,' w lulled afUT TltcUloi. Bimlliu'I; with tlia ■ VespulsD ' Tf 

t Or. By. Sweet edited for (h* SarijEnKiitbTcit Sooleiy la issi all 
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The Bgp of Tone preoedea that of prose^ and fong iras part of 
the Ttacj life of our bjgone dayi. At the court of Hrothgar in 
our Englieh Beotouff the hanqoet ia no more oomplete nithont 
the soog of the 9c6pf than was that of Alctnons in the 0dy$9ey with- 
out the Toioe of * the sacrod eiDger, grare Demodoena.' And not 
only was there the professional Yufkr-gledmam or coorUj 9c^p— 
bnt the King himself, like the Hebrew David, coold ' touch the 
glee-wood,' wake its sweet note^ and ' tell well a wondrous tale : ' * 
e?en among peasants the harp passed firom hand to hand, as the 
legend of GsBdmon shows ; the churdunan Aldhelm would sing to 
the crowds on the bridge at Malmesbury; and the saintlj scholar 
Bsda died with a note of song on his lips. For linguistic pur- 
poses the Gothic gospels of Wulflla take us several centuries 
further back, but no earlj Teutonic poetic remains can compare with 
cor own. The Oerman fragment of Tk9 Song cf BUdebrani^ found, 
Kke that of the Fiffhi at Fmtuburg and the first mention of Chaucer, 
on a scrap of parchment in the binding of a book, is the onlj other 
specimen. Bat it is a mere fragment of less than sixty lines ; our 
Beowu^ contains orer three thouaand. 

Am our older Engtiah language differa from that of modem daya, 
so does the structure of old English Terse. Ck>leridge in his 
CkriUtM claimed to make an ' innoration ' in modem poetry which 
may partly senre as an illustration. In justifying himself from the 
chuge of irrfgularity, he states in his PrefSaoe that the metre was 
' founded on a new principle, namely, that of counting in each line 
the accents, not the aylUMee, Though the latter may yazy from 
seren to twelve^ yet in each line the aooente wiU he finmd to he only 
fonr* This ' new principle ' was but one main feature of a Terse sys- 
tem which ' belonged to the antiquity of all Germanic races ; ' | for 
Old Bngliah Terse is baaed on rhythm, not on metre. Each line baa 
four accented ajllablea, the aocenta coinciding, aa in Christabd, with 
the natural wordnrtreaa. But to giro a clearer idea of the rhjthm 
of our older Terae, the linea of Chriatabet should haTC a weU-definod 
ccsura clearly diTiding the line into two half linea, each haTing 
two aceenta. Further, theae accented ajllablea would haTe to be 
inaeparably connected by meana of * alliteration : ' both the accented 
ayllablea in the firat half b'ne and the firat of the two in the aecond 
half muat begin with the aame conaonant or group of conaonanta. 

CUdeU Emgli$h Texti, end bM made Buunr of them looeMlbte ia hii nniJl 
GUraodon Pratt ed. oaUed A Ikeond Angl^Saxon Reader, ArtkaU end /Materia 

• Beotntf. S107-S110. 

♦ II inMAMOonwrn be tonnAinUotkf^EmglUk ITrirfn, 1887, L Sff, SSO. 
t Tia BrtnJc, £ari9 BugUtk lAlermiure, Pk L K«UMdjr*8 tiaailaUoB, p» SL 
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If the alliteration were on voweli these Towels would differ.* 8 
iiirther : Ckristahel is in xhjme : classical Old English verso kuc 
no rhyme, its metre is * blank verse.' Onlj one regularly rhyBK 
poem— and that of but eighty-seven lines — exists in Old Eo£^ 
and it is a late work, due to Scandinavian influence. Bhyme appi 
in some of the later poems, but its presence ia a sign of decadM 
' The measure/ if we may adapt Milton's words concerning hif o 
metre, * is English heroic verse without rime^ as that of Homci 
Greek, and of Virgil in Latin ; rime being no necessazy a^jv 
or true ornament of poem or good verse, iu longer works especial 
Coleridge also claims for Ckrittabel that the variation in the nim 
of syllables is * not introduced wantonly • • . but in correapo 
ence with some transition in the nature of the imagery or pasil 
A like freedom was used by our old poets, who at times emplqys 
as in the Cedmonian poems and in Judith — ^lengthy 'expanc 
lines ; while even in the shorter lines the system of alliteratioi 
not always uniformly cairied out. A strophic arrangement ia i 
in one short poem, I%e Lament of Deor, each strophe of whidi i 
with the same refrain ; and conjectural strophic divisions haveJ 
sought in various other poema. 

3. The Bpie Poetrj. — ^The general character of Old £i^ 
poetry is distinctly epic, but we have ' no epos in the strict aM 
our noblest old poem, BeowUft is but a ' half-flnished epos, i 
benumbed in the midst of its growth.'f The word ' epic ' in 
ably suggests comparison with the works of Homer, Virgil, 
Hilton, and though the Old English poem fidls &r beneath thi 
technique, it still haa much that is truly Homeric The i 
indeed, has in one sense a severe directness ; the long splendo 
the Homeric simile is wholly absent ; and abundant as this flgi 
in contemporary Celtic poetry, there are but four similes in the 
thousand lines of Beowulf , and these are brief and obvious, 
pensation may be said to be sought in the abundant use of : 
phorical or periphrastic speech, in which, for example, th 
becomes the 'whale-road,' the 'swan-road,' the water-stree* 
ship a ' foamy-necked floater ; ' the King, a ' ring-distributer, 
or a speaker ' unlocks his word-hoard.' Such usage is comm 
other Teutonic verse, .and in Old English an example is foun 
an average, in every nine or ten lines.| In the later verm 

• Bee Bztnot L in Appendix A, and the preceding comment. 

f Ten Brink. 

X Of. W. Bode*8 interesting eseay on the mibject, IHe Kenntngar in der 
tMcMMdktn DidUuHfft Darmstadt, 1886. The technical name Kcnning-ar i 
the Ibelandlo plaral of kenning, * that by which one knows.* 
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bacain* an unduly dereloped maDnerism, a Eaphoiatic poetical 
diedon compilable to that againat which Wordsworth protested in 
his £unoaa preface of 1800. Onr poetic style was also marked by 
fireqneot repetition, similar in a way to the parallelism of Hebrew 
poetxy, but often producing a disjoined, almost interjectional, style. 
But, allowing for all thif, JSwwuif as a whole impresses the reader 
mnch aa the ' Night ' or the ' Dawn ' of the great Toscan sculptor. 
' Unfinished,' it is like the marble of many of Hichael Angelo'a noUo 
figures; but are we not still in the presence of power and ol 
bsaity? We have rivid li£»-like characters, simple indeed, but 
dearly conoeiTed and well sustained ; clear-cut pictures of olden 
life ifith its mead hall^ its feasts and song and loring-cnp; an 
atmosphere thoroughly English : a leva of the sea and a dose 
ohserf«tion of nature prophetic at times of Wordsworth and 
Tan^yMD, iHiile Beowulf himself is eonoeiyed in truly heroic style. 
A Geat^ he saila from Sweden to Denmark to aid King Hrothgoz^ 
who ia tervonsed by tha monster Grendel: without weapons he 
eneoanteia the iaTolnerable fiend, and with his ' thirty-man grip ' 
lean an arm from its socket, so that the monster only retreats to 
die. A second portion tells of his conquest of Grendel's mother 
at tha bottom ol a mountain mere. This is weirdly imagiDatira. 
After fiitj yean of kingship, Beowulf at kst fights and slays a 
desoJaling fire-dragon, the terror of liis own land, but dies in the 
deed* Tha>Hygela<^ whom Beowulf succeeded, has been identified 
witii asking who waa slain on the Frankish coaats about ^.d. 520, so 
that Beowulf may hare been a real hero, about whose name existing 
mythical legends dustered, as they did later around the names of 
Arthur and of Charlemagne. Mullenhofi*s suggestion that Beownlf a 
adrentnres are a form of the Beowa myth, originating in contests 
with the sea, has found much layour; and criticismy following the 
lead of Wolfs discussion of the Homeric poems a hundred yearn 
ago^ has. long busied itself in trying to disintegrate and trace the 
derel^pment of the poeoL,* Brought from the mainland, these heathen 
Uganda wer« sung in northern England in the seventh century; 
thence they passed to the south, where, modified by Christian 
touches, they, like other northern poems, assumed the West Saxon 
dress in which onr eleventh century MS. preserves the poem. Tbii 
was but the fir^t of many ' translations,' for since Beowuffwss first 
printed in 1816 it has donned many another garb. It has appeared 

• See Stopford Brookc*8 Eartp EnqlUh Literature^ 1899, t. : Morlej^ KngtUh 
Writen, 1887, L, gives a rammanr of aome Tiew> Mtd a bibUograpbT. Benders 
of German may oooniU R. P. WUloker'a invaluable (^fiotrfniu^ IWS, auU Tm 
Brink*! Unttrsuehiuiffen itber Bvoint^, 1888b 




in Latin, Danish, OarmaD, French, Italian, and I 
and in Tarious forms of .verae : — Berentecn Iranslationi in •ig''' 
^eari, eeveo of which have appeared in the lait decade and a ball 
The eighth English rendering in eixtj jeara has heen that of tli 
BQthot of The Earlhtff Paradue, hj vhom it wag ' done into Englial 
in 18DS.* Few ace the poema that can claim such a hiit'ir7. 

Fifty liocs are all that lemain of the FigAt at FUntburff, whicl 
likotlie Tul« of Troy gong before Uljsees at Scheris. forma Iha an1 
ject of theaong of Hrothgart xSp in BeoumffUl. lOBft-llfifl). Tn 
fragments— silt J IiBM in all^ — of Waldcre are the sole remuuof i 
epoaofWalther of Aquitaine, -which two bnndred yean lalo» w 
told in Latin heiameters by Ekkehard of St. Qall (d. 973). Th« 
fragmenta also ahaw aigne of feviBiou by a Christian hand. 

4. Tlia Xntrodnotloii of CbrlaUanlty knfl KsftmlBVr 
The arrirnl of Augustine in 697 t.D. and tho adrent of the Celt 
mlaaionariea in the North make an epoch in onr UteratuTB. Tl 
inQnance of Pope Ongory, who sent Augustine, was, as we shkU m 
long felt both od prose and poetry, while centres of leurning M 
sprang np in which thaHtudy of Qreek andLatio was ptmuedwi 
a Mol comparable in its way to that of the lionaissancs. Man 
scripts of classical authoH, neglected throDgb ignorance In oil) 
lands, were eagerly purchased by EngUab pilgrims to be treasui 
in lbs libraries of 'Weasez and the North, tiadlea shared in t 
snthnsiosm. We hare indeed no such TiTid pictcro aa that of t 
oMMMh-century I^dy Jane Grey bonding oyer her Plato, but ' t 
hmale oorrespondenta of Boniface wroteia Latin with Bsmadi ei 
SB the ladies of the present day write in French.' f and for n 
ladies Aldhelm produced his lotio Oe laudt VirginitatU. Wilfr 
ihe munificent Archbishop of York, may supply an iaelance of ( 
form of tcul. His biographer Eddins Stephanos ipIIs how 
'caused the four Brangetista to be written of purest gold onpoip 
coloured parchments/ similar therefore Vt the famous Cm 
AT^tnltm at Upiala, and that ' he had a cate made for them 
gold adorafd with precione atones." Aognstioe (d. 004) foniK 
at Canlccbury a school which under Theodore (Anbbishop, 61 
(190) and his friend Abbot Adrian became a distinct power. B- 
of the latter were skilled in Orock and Latin; Adrian, says Willi 



. OoL Lanujai'i tniulmtlon In bnUi'l m 
u. xD>IbrliBaKUibTEitSi»ielrluncda ptioh 

„ in ises, edited bj Pn>t Znplta ; toA In W« the Oi 

Bd. dI (ba tut appnued, •dltol by A. J. Wystt, 
1 1. Wilgbt'i Bttfnftila LUiraria, f. U. 
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of Malmdsboiy, being ' a fountain of learning and a river of arts.' 
tnieir Terj birthplaces are typical of the wider influences now 
brought to bear on England. Theodore came from Tarsns in Aria : 
Adrian from Africa. IVom the Canterbnry school issued AMlielnig 
who founded that of Halmesbury, where he was long Abbot, 
though he died as Bishop of Sherborne. His English rerse, some 
of which lingered among the people till the twelfth century, is lost: 
his Latin works remain. Berides other works we hare 2,500 
]i«iBmet«r lines in praise of Virginity, and a flowery alftcted proso 
tnatiso on the same subject, while his hundred JEmgnuUa 
isflueDeed the later *Biddles' aseribed to Cynewulf. In the North, 
Biseop Baduking, better known by his ecdesiastie&l name of 
Benedict Bisoop, founded the twin cloisters of Wearmouth and 
Jacrow, aad his frequent foreign journeys served to gather books 
for their lifararies. As Aldhelm is the chief name in the South, so 
is that of a«da in the North. Bom at Wearmouth in 672, he was 
one of Benedict's first pupils, and passed his quiet student life at 
Jazrow, where he died in 735. Of himself Bieda said, ' I ever 
fbfoad it sweet to learn or to teach or to write ; ' and like Bacon he 
might have added, ' I have taken all knowledge to be my proyince," 
for his forty-fiye works form an encyclopaedia of the leamiog of his 
day. During life he was known throughout Europe as the most 
ikmous of scholars, and his works were consulted till the late middle 
ages. His English Terse, except for a metrical l^fe (f 8t, Cfutkberi, 
is lost: his Latin Terse is not without taste. His Latin prose 
eonsists of Scripture commentaries and homilies, a martyrologXi 
a biogiaphy of Cuthbert, and works on cosmography, grammar, 
xhetorie and metre. But by fir the most important of ^ is our first 
critical history, the Hiitoria socUnatHca gmiU Anfflorum, up to a.d. 
781, in fiTe books ; dear, simple, truthful, the style of tUs Talu- 
able work is a great contrast to that of Aldhelm. Basda's friend 
Archbishop Ergbert founded the school at York from which 
Charleaiagne took his 'Minister of Public Instruction,' Alevla 
(786-S04), who has also left Latin works. It was of the famous 
York libraiy that Aleuin wrote : 

niio Inraiefl f et e mm restlgU patmnit 
Qnldqnid babet pro se Latio Bonuurai in othe, 
Onwla Td qnidquid transmlsit darm LsUnii, 
Hebmlout yd quod popaltu bibit imbre lopenia 

Join Sootss arigeBAff 'the founder of Scholasticism,' also 
spent much of his life abroad in the service of Charles the Bald, 
and these the works which called forth the papal condemnatioiiy 
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as ' alouudlng in tbe irorms of beieticiU ilepravit;,' vara produced. 
He is said to hnre dioi! dt Mutmeibiicj about 881, ' pierced with the 
iron ttftca of tbe bojs wbcm he ir*a iuatructing, and was eren 
looked opOD as a. martyr.' 

6. Bellgloiu VoetiT-— Tha Fiuitfaeon at Ronie is a heaUlBS 
temple [jBiDHfonned to a, Cbriatian cbarcb, and in later iaji vhu 
tbe Clirifttians built Iheii own edifices Ihej did not beiilate il 
jaauj rcepKts to adopt tbe earlier forma of liuUding. Similulj 
Jfficmuy, one heatlisD npic, become halF tramirurnied vndai tlii 
loach of a Clmatian poet, vliiLa the old epic apiiit and uBiliki 
toDO coDtinued to find eipreaaion in tbo trcatmeut uf aaintlj Itcecc 
or sauted iiistorf. The KroJuji bieathL-s the spinl ofavar-BOng 
llio old bi'roic blood pulsutes in the ErsgiuDBt of Jndilh. Tbot thi 
body of out older religious verse should bo compaiatifel; large ii 
naturnl. for it yrts at ibc cflatros of nlsgioo that munuicripta ver 
copied and preseirod. One such centre at ^liitli; nas founded ii 
667. Bieda in an oft-quoted passage tclla of tbe hnLveoly visioi 
which Buddetil; made of tbe Moiihiunbiiao Ceedmon out flit 
Christian poet, and bow under Ahbeei Hilda <d. GSO) tcanied mc: 
inJitrueled him io Bible hislorj, while be, 'like a clfan animi 
mminatiog it, turned it to most sweet rerse.' A manuscript dii 
covered aller the auppressioo of the mooaBlerics vas first pnbliahe 
ID IBAfi aa being Cadinm't FaraphraK. Tbis was veiy tiBton 
owing to tbo uppannt correBpondeDCo betweea ita coateula and tl; 
description given hy Bceda of tba northem poet'Ei work; lo-dn; 
however, ' hardly any one feels jiistiiled in SEbiguing oven a part i 
it to Iha mobt aadent Cluistiaii poet of England.' Kine lines pr 
■erved ion Biagle mnauscript of Buda'a i/iif trj am all thateatk ) 
confidentlj assigned to Czcdmun. Trbfeaior Ten Brink, whoao won 
bBVeJoBt bean quoted, would ab<o conjeclurully aoaign to bim 1,704 
out of tbe 2,300 linos in the paraphrase of Gfntxit ; the rest of lb 
poem, together with tbe Eiodiu, the Daniel, and tbe three ftogmea 
dealing with New Tebtament eubjeclt, ore Uter works. As Frani 
Dqjoti, ot JuDiuB, «bo published the first edition of these poet 
twelve jeare before tbo appcaraaco of Faradiie Lotl, h'bs e 
quaiuted with Miltoo, it is most probulile that Uio puriliiD pc 
would know of a work aomowbat akin, in putt, to his own. 

tlTBewal' («■ 730-0, 800) flonriabed nearly a hundred jef 
after Qedmon, and probably, like him, vnw a Kortbumbrioti. He 

• Thli ' clilH ■ OeuHui b tMbn[«llr wiIlM ■ Ci 
nUttoB o[ V» lla» !■ ipokai ol m ' 0«im«i B.' gM Teo Brink'. 

111. rt t. (K»iin(Oj-» lr»LiUiiffli), ArpeuQlx A, pp. S71-(M, tot 
ttie tXr^laiimUa pwnu. 
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the only Old Englifh poet who signed hU yene^ and he has in- 
geniovely iDtenroreii his name in ronie Ittten in four poems. These 
are : The Chriai, a poem of 8»000 lines on the threefold comii^ of 
Christ— that to earth* or the Nativity, that to hearen, or the 
Aseension, and the last coming to judge the world ; the IXm4 tells 
of the finding of the eross by St Helena ; JuUana deals with the 
sofferings of a perhaps mythioal saint ; while six years sgo Professor 
Napier disooTered the same ranic signature in the brief Fates qfik§ 
ApogUei, If the suggestion that this last forms part of the Andreas 
be Talid, this poem also might be included among the signed verse.* 
€|ynewidf s work both in subject and style gives eridenee of the 
Latin inlbebee lirhich came through the diuiob ; one portkm of the 
Christ is based upon a homily by Pope Gregory, the others — one 
certainly, the other coEJecturally — upon Latin hymns. Host of our 
existing Old English Terse— even including J9SioiDic{^t"*has been at 
times assigned to Cynewulf, and interesting attempts haTe been 
made in the yery doubtful task of reoonstrueting his Hfe from the 
poems. The 80 poetic BMUe after the style of those of ' ^ymposius*' 
Aldhelm, and Archbishop Tatwine^ sze usually considered to be an 
early work of his, while the brief Vmon of the CrcuX has been held 
to mark a crisis in his life similar to that of the Tirion of Cndmon, 
and that of Beatrice to Dante. 2,000 lines on the Life of 8t. GfUhlao 
(d. 714), and the poem of the Phcmix, based on the Latin of 
Lactaatius^ are also assigned to Cynewulf. 

The ancmymous fragment of Judith preserres in 850 lines the 
last three cantos of an epic on the story of the Apocrypha. The 
Jewish heroine is transformed to a Christian ' wise and radiant 
maiden,' who slsys the 'heathen hound' Hdofemes. Aside from 
its epic tone, the metre presents points of interest. Some brief 
Terses on the Panther, and the Whale are eariy examples of a taste 
frr rdigioas allegory also seen in the literature of other countries. 

0. IkjHo aaa abarter Foenui. — The Lament tf Dsor has been 
termed the 'Father of all £nglish lyrics/ and some students eren 
suppose that its date goes back to the days when the English still 
lired on the mainland. A »rop, like Widsiif, Deor Imments that he 
hss been superseded in the favour of his lord, and seeks consoUtioo 
by recalling the fates of yarious heroes who have suffered and 
endured. Each of the six strophes of the little poem of 42 lines 
ends with * That was orercome, so may this be.' It has been said 

• See ^Ir. I. OcUavcx's edition of ilte Chritt, 180S. 

t By Dr. Orrgor Piirr»zlii. .. .^ ... 

I A rendering will bo found in llorlcjF*s EnQMA Wtiiertt iU m-UU 
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that ' with this song begins and ends the Old English lyric/ * for the 
other chief short poems are rather elegiac or epic in tone. Whether 
with Matthew Arnold we are to seek an explanation of the note of 
sadness in English verse in Celtic influence or not, it is certainly 
present firom the first. 

Listen I yon bear the grating roar 

Begin, Ukd oeaae, and then again begin 
With tremnloiis oadeooe dow, and bring 
The eternal note of sadness in. 

The melancholy of these lines from ' Dover Beach/ or of Thackeray's 
ballad of * Bontllabaisse/ is already heard in the Wtmdenr,^ the 
Seafarer, the W\f(^t Complaint, the HusbantCe Message, and in the 
Buin of early days. Like the £ices of the seers in Dante's Inferno, 
the gaze of the poet in the finest of the Old English shorter poems is 
ever backward. 

Tennyson has given a modern rendering of the best of the five 
poems inserted in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, that on the Battle of 
Brunanburh, gained by Athelstan in 9374 ^^^ ^^® noblest of the 
later poems is the tmly epic fragment on the Battle of Maldon or the 
Death of Byrhtnoth, 991. It tells in 650 lines of the gallant fight of 
the East Saxon ealdorman Byrhtnoth against the Danes, and of his 
death. It is the last epic strain, full of vigour, life, and feeling.§ 
Its excellence is the more noticeable as it was written at a time <^ 
poetic decadence, when the laws of alliteration were loosely observed 
and when rhyme was becoming more common. Some may see a 
striking appropriateness in the fact that what might be termed the 
last note of Old English song is a poem called The Orave.l Of this 
Longfellow has given a modem rendering. 

7. Frose m^iltings. — *We possera a longer pedigree of prose 
literatnre than any other country in Europe ; ' f but it was not till the 
ninth century, under Xloff AUk^d, that our prose assumed any im- 
portance. This was owing to the invasions of the Danes. Our earliest 
vernacular prose is only seen in laws, charters, and brief chronicle 
entries, because, under the infiuence of the learning introduced with 
Christianity, scholars preferred to express their thoughts in Latin. 

t Renderings of this 
EngliMh Literature, and 

if essor Morley gires a 

I See Appendix A, Extract I] 

I It is translated in prose in Oonybeare*s lUuUratiotu, and in vene by 
LfenL-Ool. Lmnsden in MaemmaiCi Magaxtne, March 1887. 

VSee Appendix A, Bxtraot IV. 
Professor Sarla, EnglUh Prote, 18M, p. B69. 



t Renderings of this fine poem will be found in Stopford Brooke*s Eearljf 

' in the Aeademp, May 14, 1881, by Miss E. Hickey. 
Professor Morlejr gires a rendering of the * Seaterer ' in English Writers, ii. 
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The religioni |iro«e of Aldhelm, Bnda, Alcain, and Erigena is in 
Latan ; tliis is the lang^nage of Uie History of Beda, of the Historia 
BritoMtm at Vennlius in which we hare onr earliest mention of 
inr, and of the brief chronicle of BtlMlwartf i onr earliest 
r. the life of Wilfred by B4dliia atephamMv like that of 
Alfred attzihnted to Bishop Asaer (d. 910), is in Latin« But the 
Danish invasions in sweeping away the centres of learning destroyed 
leamiQg itself. Alfred looked longingly backward to earlier days, 
and lamented that there were ' few on this side of the Hnmber who 
ean understand the divine service, or even explain a Latin epistle in 
Knglish • . • they are so few, that indeed I cannot remember one 
south of the Thames when I began to reign.' Politically, the in* 
Tasions of the Danes assured the supremacy of Wessez and promoted 
national unity, while as regards literature it is to them that we owe 
our yemacular prose. Alfred ' found leamiog dead, and he restored 
it ; education neglected, and he revived it,' * but he was forced to 
provide fbr the lack of learning by translations. He is the first 
of our long line of translators. His work, however, possesses a 
distinct individuality on account of the free treatment of his original- 
Hot an accurate scholar himself, he, like Pope in later days, was 
obliged to render the sense of a passage rather than its exact 
meaninib while his thoroughly practical nature led him to omit» 
reanaage, or add to his original if he felt he could thus better meet 
the needs of his people. In his rendering of the General Hietcrycf 
Onmme he supplied a fair manual of the world's history written by 
a Spanish presbyter about a.d. 418, his own individuality being 
mariced by the insertion of two accounts of sea voyages which 
might stimulate the enterprise of his own people. He tells of 
Othere's voyage to the White Sea, and that of Walfstan along the 
Baltic coasts. An English history was supplied by a translation of 
that of Bseda, but we can only regret that Alfred did not supplement 
this by additions dealing more fully with the history of the South 
of En^and with which the Northern historian had been somewhat 
unfamiliar. A book of philosophy was given in the De Comdaliane 
PhUoeopkim by Boethius, famous throughout Europe, and destined to 
be englished in later days by Chaucer. It is the most interesting 
of Alfred's works on account of the freedom of its rendering, and 
the light this casts upon the king^s character. He also appears as 
a poet in the verse renderings of the metrical portions of this work ; 
buty to adopt a Miltonic phrase, he indeed made use of his ' left hand * 

a fnm tbt Inseriptloa on the swmnaent ereoled at Wsntagc^ 1877. 
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■when ho «ntnred into verse. The influpnce of Pope Gwgoiy instil] 
BMD after tenturies in tho recdDring of the Pastoral Care, a work 
brought oTor by Augnslino 300 years before. This is tha most 
nrenrstc and thus Irast iutereeting of the tranBlstioni, Lnt the pnritj 
of the teit which hoa eome down lo us mnkes it very tbIuiHb U 
th" philologist. Alfred's Hnvilbooi, in which he inserted eitracts 
notes, and obserrationa, is nDforRmalely IdftI, but his inflnence ii 
traeeahle upon Ibo Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. Mesgre eDtrieshad Iodj 
been made by monks, and the Winchester Annals had been extendec 
and added to in SBfi, under ^thelimlf; another Terision wai ander 
taken in Alfred's reiga in B91. This, the oldest Teutonic contam 
porary record, extends as far as Stephoo's reign in 1161,* UK 
besides occasional Terse contains onr noblest specimens of early piMt 
Dr. SwE'ct has endorsed Professor Earlo's eulogy on the entriM fror 
the years S9t-837 : ' compared with this passage, every other pieo 
of prose . ■ . throoghonC ibewbolemnge ofeitflntSaxoD litemtur 
must assume n secondary rank.' t It is ' a perfect model of 01 
English prose.' } 

The later prose, that of the tenth century, is chiefly religionj 
and is largely dnetothe religious ravirat of Dnnstan and £theliral( 
The nineteen anonymoas Blickling Homilia,% so called from 
manuscript dated 971 at Bliekling Hall, a seat of the Marqnia i 
Lothian, are indirectly due lo this. Their langoage is orchaJe, si 
the giammalical stmctiire complex, no that the contrast ia grei 
between thenv aod tbe Hcmilia of Abbot mitrXt (c. 965—0. I0!0 
wbo baa been called ' in point of atj !e, the .\ddison of Old Englii 
litemlure.' in sjnte of an undue UJeof alliteration, especially marke 
in his later prose. His mind waa assimilntiyo rather Ihsn origint 
and his works, classic in their purity of language, are chiel 
translations. We have three series of Homilies, the ihirf consis 
iagof tiraof Saiiilf.^ Bible tmnslalions wpro a feature of lent 
century literature, and ^^Ifric rendered portions of the Pmtateai 
Joshua, Judgtt, and JiA, into bis ailiteratiTe prose. He made o 
first Diclionary, when he compili^d his latin-English Gtosiarg ; a: 
bis Gmmmar and Ca/iofiiiNin,»lAlin discourse between leBCbec a 
■cholur, are other tducational works. Archbishop 'vrnilMaB 
York kUo produced homilies, which Fiofessor Nnpierhaireprinte 

• Sw ApMDdli A, Bxtnet T. 

1 Kurle, Ibtnidaedao to hli edlUon ol llw Orvnfcbi, tMt. 
I H. BwMt, Ati^a^axon Bradrr. 

1 BdlUd^ Ber, R. Uorrli lor the Euly BngUili Ten Society. 
I Ur.B. Thorpe pnbllihed two RtlHfBitwmJUia) In IStl-iG forClw A 
Boolt^. ProlHKw Bkmi bas edited the Milrttal Ufti of SalnU Kh OiA 
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BtimaX of the fifty*tbree preterved, however, are by other hands. 
A translation of the Ute Greek story Apollonius of Tyre is interest- 
ing as a specimen of the beginnings of the romance influence upon 
England, which nnder the Normans was to be so potent (see p. 19). 
It is also the first appearanoe of a story afterwards nsed by Gower 
in hit Ctmft$iio AmanUt, and by Shakespeare in TericUs, Prince (f 
J\fm AJMUrafAUxander to Arisiotk in yetse, preserFed in the 
mannaeript otBeovmlf, is the first indication of any fleimiliarity 
with the Alexander saga ; while a prose fragment in the same 
maanscript tells of the Wonders of the Ea$t, 

Thmt last-mentioned works are but forther indications of widen- 
ing Mtteaeea upon our early literature, one of the ehief interests of 
wllieh, it has been tmly said, is not its originality, bnft ' that it refiects 
the process by which the native Teutonic civilisation of the English 
beeame metamorphosed by the intrusion of alien ideas, either Latin 
or transmitted through Latin«' Our older prose, as has been indi- 
cated, has little daim to originality ; and while the far nobler verse 
'may be compared even by temperate critics to the Homeric poetry 
of Gieeoe^ and the comparison need not be misleading,' yet it also 
is tma that ' it was not in England that the most wonderful things 
weva produeed: there is nothing in Old English that takes hold 
of tha mind with that mastexM and subduing power which still 
bdongs to the lyrical stanzas of the troubadours and minnesingers, 
to Welsh romances, or to the epic prose of the Icelandic histories.' * 
Bnt if it wonld be wrong to over-estimate the literary value of our 
oldest literature^ wonld it not be iisr worse to undervalue it? 
We 'speak the tongue that Shakespeare spake,' ezdaims Words- 
worth in one of his noble sonnets; and ' sure, to neglect the be- 
ginnings of such an excellent tongue,' wrote one soon after the grave 
at Stzatfocd had dosed, < will bring vpon vs the foule diigrace not 
ondy of ignorance . • . but of extreme ingratitude toward our 
IknKWS ancestors, who left vs so many goodly monuments in this 
their old dialect recorded.' f 

• Prof. W. P. Ker, trom whom the sbove two qootaitoni srealiOBuidei Of. IiIb 
lirtrodaeikm to H. Ondk*! jn^rlM iVow AieeMMM, i. 1898. 
t Wb. Llalfl^ IHun mtient M<mummm to tM 3asvn lonptf, 18881 
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noM raa momxam oovqvbst to omAwaau 

1066-1350. 

8. im LAKOUAOK OF THB N0B1CAK8 ; LANOUS D'OTL, tJLSOUB D*00.— 9. PIC 
OBttS OF THK nrOUBH LANOUAOB. — 10. THB UTBRATDBB OF TBM AHOLC 
KORMAlfS ; TBOUYfeRB, TROUBADOTTBfl. — 11. THB ABTBDBIAir BOXAVOB 
THB * MABOrOOIOX.' — 13. WBUBBB IN LATIN. — 18. WBIHEBS Dl IBBXCI 
— U. WBITBB8 IK SXGUSH. 

8. The &aiiffiuiffe of tlie Wormaiis. — ^In the preceding chapU 
mention was made of the establishment in England of the Scandim 
vians or Danes (see p. 13, s. 7). In the districts formerly comprise 
in the ancient Jkmelagh (Dane-law) which Alfred ceded to then 
traces of their speech still linger in the names of localities, and in tli 
dialects of the peasantry. Bnt their arriral produced no marked c 
lasting inflnence upon the language spoken in the Sonth.* They i 
not seem to hare extended iheir limits ; and, speaking, as they dii 
a tongne differing little more than dialectically from that of thd 
around them — for Old Norse, or Danish, and Old English, bot 
belong to the Teutonic stock of the Aryan family — they easi] 
relinquished it to adopt the language of their neighbours. By tl 
time of the Norman Oooquest a complete fusion of races and speec 
appears to hare been effected. 

With the Norman Conquest, however, came another and a wide! 
different language. It is true that the Northmen under Bollo, < 
Bolf the Ganger, who, in 912, had extorted the cession of Normaik 
from Charles the Simple, were ScandinaTians, like those who, ; 
878» had obtained the Danelagh from Alfred, and Scandinayiaii 
moreover, who had first endeavoured to find a settlement in Eq 
land. But whereas, in the latter case, they had adopted a langua^ 
derived from a Teutonic stock, and not materially differing from thi 
own, in the former they had learned a Southern dialect of an entire 
different descent, and ivuing from the Clasticai or Greco-Lai 
group of the Aryan or Indo-European Family of Languages. 

• See SlEeat*8 PHneMet ^ Enf, Stpmotoffp, i, 1887, ob. xlil. for the Scan 
oavian infiaeace; also his JHetiowtrg^tad ed. p. TftO, for alist of about 700 wot 
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This was the Bomance (Bomane or Hngua Somana) tougae of 
Fxaoes. In former times it was divided into two great dialects, 
taking their titles from their different modes of expressing assent — 
the L4NOUB d'Otl (Northern or Norman-French) and the Lamoub 
d'Oc (Occitanian or Fro<ren9al), Oyl and Oe corresponding in either 
case to onr affirmative * Yes.' The former was spoken to the north, 
and the latter to the soath, of the Kiver Loire. The French brought 
over bj the Normans was, of course, a modification of the Langue 
iTOyl; but when, in 1154, those portions of South- Western France 
which Henry II. had acquired with Eleanor of GuiennS were added 
to the English tezritories, the Langva dOc also became known in 
this ooontiy, and Henxy's son, the Troubadour King, Bichard I., is 
said to have written poems in the Southern Dialect. A SkvtmU or 
Military poem, attributed t<o him, and said to have been composed 
in his German prison, has been preserved.*^ The following is the 
first verse in Proven^ and Norman-French respectively : — 

XJJVaVB D*OC. 



Ji Ball bom prts non dlrA m mon 
Adrccluuiieiit,d com bom doknanon; 
JfM per oonoct dea horn fidze canson : 
Fro n*ej dreiBli, idm iwtire ■on li don, 
▲ncta Inr eL' d per m» ztaenwn 
Sol iai dos Tven pres. 



ULNGTTB D OTL. 

Lai nus boms pris ne dira sa raiaon 
Adroitemeot, ee dolantcment non. 
Mala por effort pnet-il faire cban^on ; 
Hoftt al amis, maU ponre eont li don, 
H<mte i anront se por ma rean^on 
Sol ca doe y ven prie. 

9. Fi ^ ji a — of the BngUali ZABgnage. — ^At firsts the 
language of the conquerors proved stronger than that of the con- 
quered ; and although the Saxfm Chronicle^ a work in the vernacular 
{set p. 14, s. 7), comes down as fkr as 1 154, the English Language, 
for a long period after the date of the Norman Conquest, ceased to 
be emplqjred in literature, or by the governing classes. Normans 
filled the Ecclesiastical, State, and Court offices ; Normans for the 
most part held the land ; and the military were Norman. Latin 
was the language of the laws and of the learned ; in popular lite- 
Tttture, the trauvires or minstrels of the Normans displaced the 
native sedpt or gleemen, and the older English was for the time sup- 
pressed and ignored. Yet, to use the happy simile of Mr. Camp- 
bellft * the influence of the Norman Conquest upon the language of 
England was like that of a great inundation, which at first buries 
the fiioe of the landscape under its waters, but which, at last sub- 
siding, leaves behind it the elements of new beauty and fertility/ 
There still existed among the inferior classes an unquenchable 

• fltomondTi Lit. pf th4 South o/ Enrapt^ Bobn*s ed. 1. IIS. Tbe Proven^ 
^ngm has teen corrected from Rajnoaard, JMtift da lYvtibadomn, tv. 18S, 
t Mmt9 mt EitgH^ FMtrf, 1848, 1. 
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vernacular, vital and vigorous enough to rear itself against appn 

Bion, to effect its own re-construction, to gather new strength ho 

the very tongue of its oppressors, and finallj, simplified ai 

renewed, to resume its ascendency. 

It may be well to describe, in filler detail, this transformatioB 

the language. Although continuing essentially English it undi 

went two material changes — the one acting upon its structure, t 

other upon its substance. To these phases in its history the Baa 

of FiBST and Sicond Gbbat BsvoLunoirs have been very suggi 

tivdy applied. The former practically belongs to the preM 

chapter ; the latter, partly to the present and partly to the imc 

Before the arrival of the Normans the language may be defined 

' a highly-inflected language with a vocabulary of native growt 

and these characteristic features it retained until the Gonquest. Si 

sequent to that period the disintegration or breaking-up of its iafli 

tional system which constitutes its First Bevolution, was giadua 

effected. It became * an illiterate patois,' to which various naa 

have, at times, been applied ; of these, the term, ' Transition ( 

English,' employed by Mr. Sweet, would seem most appropriate. W 

the precise cause of this alteration we cannot deal, and althov 

it can by no means be entirely attributed to the Norman invasi 

it nevertheless practically coincided with the new order of thix 

social and political, which ensued from that event. 

During the third century a(ter the Conquest, the shruggla 

supremacy between Norman-French and English began to dedi 

the conquerors relinquished their attempts to impose their < 

tongue upon their subjects, and, on the contrary, began to Is 

and write Englibh themselves. The English, upon thdr a 

began to admit Norman words into their vocabulary. In ( 

combination of a Romance, Norman, or French element with 

Teutonic dialects the Second Revolution consists. Its more ae 

period belongs to the succeeding chapter. But its commenceo 

may in a general way be said to correspond with the beginninj 

the Early ' Middle EngliMh ' stage, 1200-1300 (see p. 3, n.). ' 

a long time the two languages, French and English, kept all 

entirely apart The English of 1200 is almost as free from Fn 

words as the English of 1050 ; and it is not till after 1300 

Firench words began to be adopted wholesale into English.* * 

10. The Xlteratare of tlie Anglo-MTormaiis. — With 

peaceful accession of Edward the Confessor, it has been said 

• Sweet, yet9 Eng. Orammar, 1893, } 617. See also (} 610-638. 81 
PrincMaqf£ng. FhUoloTv, Pt. IL i891, chaps. l.-zii. deals with thephilok 
side of the subject Prof. LoMmbvaj^s HUt. qfthe Eng. Lemg. ISM, pp. 41 
glras s dear ganeral account. 
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oppofCwiitj appeared to hare at last arrived for the reviTal of 
BBfl^ok Ittoatnze from the degradation into which it had fidlen 
iftv tiia time of Alfred. Bat, practically, Edward's ascent of the 
throne ia 1042 onlj prepared the way for the change which the 
Nomiao Oooqiieetsabseqaently effected, Ti&, the stifling of the ver- 
naodar Utezatare fer nearly a century and a half. The new King 
was a aiiddle-aged man, who had been educated in Prance. He was 
neariy related to the Bakes of Normandy, and his sympathies and 
op im oM w<ere natasally French. In his reign the inroad of Nomnaa 
modes of thought and speech, so powerful under his immediate sue- 
eesacnrii, had already eommenoed ; and for nearly the whole of the 
long psciod of whidi the present chapter treats, Latin and Norman- 
Fraoeh weire the redognised vehicles of literatnre, the former being 
emidoyed in the graver work of history or science — ^for the records of 
the dironicler or the speculations of the scholastic philosopher, and 
the latter— ontil the voice of English was once more heard — in the 
popular narratiyes of Bomance and CSiivalry. 

' The native tendencies of the Saxons,' says Prof. Masson, ' had 
been rather to the practical and ethical' Widely differing in cha- 
racter wer^ the lively fabliaux and chivalrous romances which the 
Notman minstrels and jongleurs made familiar in court and cattle. 
The chief exponents of this lighter literature were the irauvhea or 
fncnestrtk of Northern France. The lyric poetry of the Proven9al 
troMbadour—th^ Langaedocian equivalent for trauvire — although 
naturaliMd to some extent in England after the accession of Henry IX^ 
never made any lasting impression upon our literature. As haa 
been already implied (p. 12), the narrative predominated over the 
tme lyric element even in earlier days, and so vigorously was it now 
reinforced by the TrouTire influence ' that in the whole course of 
English literature since, one can see the narrative impulse ruling 
and the lyric subordinate.' * 

The Trouvhre ^ottxj may generally be classed under the two heada 
oi fabliaux, or short, humorous and frequently malicious stories in 
verse ; and the longer and more ambitious wmanea of chivalry. 
The former, until the time of Chauoeri cannot be said to have greatly 
affected our literature. But an extraordinary impetus was given to 
the labours of the romancers by the appearance, by 1147» of the 
legends of Arthur and Merlin which Geoffrey of Honmouth had in^^ 
corporated in his semi-fiibnlous BUtary of the BriUmi. Here was a 
new and onworked fleld, and the writers who had been contented with 
inventing firesh episodes in new narratives of Oharlemagne and 
AleiaBder,tumed eagerly tothemi^estic figure of 'mythic Uther^s son.' 

• MatMO, Briiith Sot^iiU tmd their $tftet, 1M9, 4^-7. 
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Osoffref's hiitory became Uie germ of tlio vast cycle of Bomane* 
nhicb, iiQtxh3ust«d ercn in oar day, bos fumiilied to the tuh i 
Ld. TcnujeoD the themea for thoae lofty leESODB of Dobili^ u 
cuuilety which be has iDtenroren nith his MylU b/ tit King, 

11. Tbe Arthorltui Xama«oe*. — Whether the inddenU i 
OeoSiey'B BnrratiTa \teca derivsd from Welsh onginals or Breb: 
traditions, or from both — and to what extent he has amplified i 
' romanced ' tliem. aro enquiries of too lengthy and cootradictory 
nature to he attempted hera." It ie sufficient to state that they in 
mediately hecame popular aad were at ooce reprodnced in FrancJ 
with coiuiderable amplification. by Geoffrey GaimoT andMestreWao 
and later by the BngliBb Layomon, who introduced them into h 
SriiC SAvglrlrrre. Ueanvhile an eitensire deTelopmetit of ll 
Arthurian stoi? aeems to have biken place. Whether the additioi 
are dne to the Tigorons fancy of the uarratorB, or to the discoroy i 
other Imditiona, which the goneml intereit in the BUbjcct had fadl 
tated. it is impossible Xa decide, but one thing ii clear, rii,, that i 
the end of the reign of Henry II, there were no leas than fire aep 
rate prose narratives or SiTinans upon the subject, The first of lliei 
— the Soman da Sainl Graal (sometimes called tJie Soman i 
Jaitph fArimathit), \a the *lory of the holy Teasel {graal, grcc 
grtU^a plate or dioH) from whi-^ Our Laid ate at the La 
Supper, and which Joseph of Arimathea employed lo collect l 
btood, bringing both reaiel aod contenta — so runs the tradition 
aflecworda into BritMu f : — 

liimathy, 






»'',Cthcy 



bnl >ln«itgr«Uji1Ldda»j.' 

(Spennr, Farn Qncmt. Bk. IL I. li; 
The second is the Koman of the Prophet Merlin. The third— t 
Jtrnnaa dt Lamxtot iu Lac — recorda the adventures of that knig 
andbieloveofQuenaver; the Qnile (or seeking) if» Saint Gra 
which hid been lost, fofms the anbjiiet of the fourth, while in I 
laat— the BanandtU JlforMr(u»— the death of the King is relate 

.The manuscripla assign the !uat three of these to Wallpr Map, ] 
.modem erilidem baa not ulloired liis claim to the works, as we ni 
have Ihom, to pass wholly unqueationed. Roliert do Borron, 

.whom the other two oca uaeigned, certainly wrote a uei-se render! 
of the 'Joseph' l(^end, and the beginning of a ' Merlin.' 

Another wrJtv, Luces, Seigneur de Qast (lii. Cent.), sppeart 
hare inrentsd or discovered the Fhanwlor ot Tristram, the 'fli 
- ! ?~ K?' ^«f'«'' l-'BiUorIa BriUnum uiU-a^ii i AnBiu, ItO. 

1 6«* A, hull's sinrfirt oa (». flBi» crfli;, isae. 
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part' of whoie achieremenU he recounted in the so^alled Roman ds 
Trittan, A aeoond part was afterwards produced by Bobert de 
Bonon'a brother or relatiye— H^lie de Borron, to whom we also owe 
a supplementary hero, Oyron le Caurtois, and *a fresh race of 
worthies.' To this list mnst be added, according to Sir Frederick 
Madden (from whose preface to Sir Oatifayne the foregoing informa- 
tion is derived*), the metrical romances composed between 1170 
and 1195, by the French poet, Chrestien de Troyes, and the prose 
of Rnsticien de Pise, and other writers of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. Chrestien*s B}reo ei Emids, re-told in the JdyUs of 
the Kmg, Fereeval le OaUoU ou U Oonte du Grail, and the ChtvaUer 
am Ljfon, re-appear in the collection of Welsh £ury tales translated 
bj Lady Charlotte Guest from ancient Welsh MSS., and published, 
in 1888-49, under the title of the Mabdtooiox. Finally, in the reign 
of Edward IV., the Arthurian romances, chiefly those of Map and 
Bobert de Borron, were re-compiled into one Tolume by a certain 
Sir Thomas Malory, and giren to the world, in 1485, from the press 
of William Caxton. Malory's book is entitled Le morte Darthur, 
'Notwithstondyng' (says the colophon) *it treateth of the byrth, 
/l/, and aeUe of the sayd kynge Arthur, of his noble knyghtes of 
the Tonnde table, theyr meruayUous enquestes, and aduentures, 
thachyeuyng of the sangreal, and in thende the dolourous deth and 
departyng out of thys world of them al.' The original edition of 
this * prose epic ' has been lately reprinted, together with a yaluable 
study of the sources of the work.t 

12. IVMtmrs la XaHii. — By position and eminence, TtanlHine 
(1005 — 1089), a Lombard priest whom the Conqueror brought from 
his monastery of Bee in Caen to be Primate of England, is entitled 
to a prominent place among the Latin writers of this period. He 
is distinguished for his zealous encouragement of schools and 
seholan, and for his praiseworthy endeayours to cultivate the study 
of Latin in England, as already he had cultivated it in France. His 
literary reputation is based upon the logical acnteness with which, 
drea 1080, he defended the Heal Presence against Berengarius in 
a TreaHee an ike Euekariei, Commentaries on the Psalms and St. 
Paul's Epistles are included among his remaining writings. Aaaelm 
(10S4-1109), a Lombard like Lanfiranc^ and his successor both at 
Bee and Canterbury, also greatly furthered the extension of know- 
ledge. But he is more fj&mous fbr his dispute concerning the Trinity 

• Mr Oawa^ne ; m OotteeHan o/AneUnt AomaiMtf-AMiiu, Baniwtyne Olnb, 183t. 
t Bj Mr. Matt, in 8 vola. 1889-91, ed. H. Oikar Sonuner. eerenl cheap 
editloiM— e.g. tbe (Tlofte— slao exist. 
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with tlie rounder of llio eeiA of tbo Nomiiiatiats, BoscaUimu; be 
b;hiB associalion with tlmtgretit ayetcm for 'roiiciliatioft; failh irit 
rSMHin' — Iho ScHoUHTio Puclosofiiy, — to Uie rants oT wlln 
thinkerB EngLind BUCceEBivoly rontribatcid a — to USD the jaigon i 
tha echDolmiiD — IhcU^ImfreffabUis(Al»%uiAeT Bftlea, d. 1216 
& Dacler SiiblilU (Sniu Scotiu, if. 1308), perhaps tlie gr«Blri 
muter of tlio Art, and leader of tlja ScotJits as opposed to tl 
TbomiEts. or foUowaTB of Tliomas Aquiona (d. ISTi) ; and, IsBtlj, 
SiKtor InvineihUit ('vniUam of Ooeam, d, 1317), front who 
triumphADt reTiral of KomiQaUsm, wbiirh hud dodiaed daring XS 
lemporajj ascendency of Baalism in the thirteentb centurj, tha fin 
decay of ScholaeticiBm takes its date. The Nominalists, it shou 
be eiplained, held uniTecaal Dotione, or the genera and ipecut 
things, to be Dothing mora than nAmcn, while the lienlists, on t 
other hand, rrgardeil them as e^icgsire of real existences. In eo 
oectioD with Scholasticism most also be mentioned T«lui oTBbII 
bBTT (1120—1180), who, in his Policratitnr, de AV^i* Curiala 
it Vatigiia PhUosophonim, ' appeals to the nobler philosophy 
Christian norcJiBta against tlie rnio army of logical farmulaa,' * B 
eontiasta the friTobaa ambitians of Court life with the worthi 
objects of the stndeat. 

Tha famous Frantisoin and pliiloaopher of Honry IIL'b reij 
Sorer Bmoon (l'J14 — 12!i2). also belongs to tha Ltitin wTit«m 
the Anglo-Norman period by his Opna Af^ui, Opus Minn*, a 
Opui TerliuTo. Tliuso works, pent in thotr writer's mind nntllFo 
Clmnont IV. relenscd htm from the Etrict anti-litorary rule of t 
ardor, were composed, we are i^ld, io eiglitcen months : an instan 
Bays one of his editors, of ' application almost anpcthumalu' Tli 
dispbiy an odrancKl knowledge of mnlhemnticnl and pbysii 
Bdence ; but, better than this, a Iienllhy bntred of irhat thtir autl 
BiyUs the four offendicula or stumbling blocke to truth — trodidi 
custom, the leaching of ineipericlice, and shame of ignorance, 
some of Bacon's ingenions coqjectnres, diBcoreries of a much Ik 
dste, as, for example, gunpowder and the teloscope, itro popnls 
held to liaTS been foreshadowed ; but, in tha opinion of judges, I 
Diudi impoitao<;e has been attached to the queation. 

Allot lier distinguished lAlia writer was MTalter Kap or Map 
(xii. Cont.). Archdeacon of Oxford, who, upon tlio strength of ( 
drinking song in rhyming Latin tatea extracted from the Irnmott 
(intfiitien of Giijat, bus, perhaps uiyustlj, acquired a tradilioi 
reputation for joviality. Several other satirical poems, dirMl 
• a. n.Lencd, IJUI.r,/nileiojihy,U. SI. 
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laki^ the Confession, against the vicee of the clergy — the Cistercians 
espeefalTy — and having for their hero tho same personage — a worth- 
lees el«trica1 sensualist and pot-companion— have been attributed to 
Kap. His versions of tho Arthurian Bomanoes (see p. 20, s. 1 1) 
have aheady been referred to. He also -wrote a Latin book with a 
•imihir title to that of John of Salisbury — JDe Kvffis Curialium, — a 
■hrewd and chatty record of Court ana and recollections. Map was 
apparently a person of considerable wit and ability, and if be wrote 
all the poems printed in Mr. Wright's collection * may I^^fair claim 
to the title of ' Anacreon of his Century ' bestowed upon him by 
Lord Lyttelton. As an example of Leonine verse, we print two of 
the less- cited quatrains of the 'drinking-song' above referred to ;^ 

* Unlcuique proprinm dat natura donnm : 

Ego Tersns faclens bibo vlnnm bonum, 
et qnod habent melius dolla canponnm ; 
tak Tinnm gcnerat copia scrmonnm. 

* Tales remu facio quale rinum bibo : 

nihil po«nm scribere nisi snmpto cibo ; 
nihil ralet penitus qnod jcjonns scribo, 
Nasonem poet calices carmine pneibo.* 

In some stricter fcMrms of this measure there is a rhyme in the 
middle of the versA, as in the well-known epitaph of Bede : — 

* Hac snnl In/oMa, Bedn ToncrabUis otsa.* 

The remaining writers of this class are very numerous ; but they 
are chiefly historians or chroniclers. Among them may be men- 
tioned Xadaer {d, 1124), a Benedictine of Canterbury^ who wrote» 
among other works, a Lf/e of Ansel m\ Orderioos Vltalls (lQ7d- 
1 142), author of an Ejcciesiasiical History of EmjJand and Normandif ; 
IVintem of ICalmesburj (1095-1143), author of an English 
History — De Gestis Jiegum Anglorum ; OeolBrey of Momnoutli 
{d, 1164), already mentioned ;t Mmwej of Bnntinydon {d. after 
1154); Josopli Xsoamio or ^osepli of Szotor {d. 1195), author 
of The Antioehns, a poem on the Third Crusade, and an epic in six 
books on the Trojan War; OooAroy do Vinsanf {d. zii. Cent.), 
author of a treatise — De Nova Poctria ; Qonraso of Ttlburj (d, 
xii. Cent), whose Oiia Imperialia were written to amnse the Em- 
peror Otho IV.; SoiTor of TlTendovor {d, 1237); Soffor do 
Kovodoa (xii. and xiii. CenL) ; tho topographer and poet, Giraldno 

• Camden Society's pabllcations : Foemt attributed to Walter Mapet, edited by 
Tbemas Wright, VJ9.A., 1R41. The De Nvgit alone is certainly bis. 
t &« p. 30^ a. 11, The Arthurian Roman^eu 
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Oambrenals or Gerald tfe Mmrti (1147-1217 ?) : JoMcUa 4 
Smkelonda (zii. and ziii. Cent), whose ' Boswellean Note-bool 
of the doings at St. Edmondsbuiy Conrent plays a consideral] 
part in Carlyle's Past and Fresent ; * and ICatUiew Paris ( 
1269). As a mle these authors were little more than painstakii 
compilers of records making no pretensions to forct^ originalit 
or elegance of style. Some of them, howeyer — for example, W\ 
liam of Malmesbury — fiur excel the rest in composition. Others- 
as Joseph of £xeter and Geoflfrej de Vinsanf^ chose metre for tl 
medium of their productions, and attained to respectable fluency as 
proficiency as yersifters. 

13. IWltera in Vreneta. — K we except the trouvire, Taillefe 
whom Wace represents as riding to his death at Hastings x-^ 

< Sor nn ronssin qni tot alont 
D«Tant li das filout cantant 
De Kalermaine e de Bolant 
E d'OUver et dee TaaBali 
Ki monmrent & BonceTRle,' f 

the earliest French writer of any importance is a prot^g^ of Queen Adc 
lais of Louyaine, Flilllppa Ae Tbaaa {fi, xii. Cent), who wrote a 
allegorical and chronological poem, De CreaturU, and a Bestiarius, o 
Natural History, which he dedicated to the ' muU belefemme/ his pro 
tectress. Another is Bauson de Waatenll« who liyed in the reigi 
of Stephen, and translated the Proyerbs of Solomon into octosyllabi 
Norman-French, tmder the title of Bomane^ thus illustrating th* 
earlier meaning of the word, which at first signified nothing mor 
than * liber RoTnanus* a work in the Romance language. 

Of the Norman rhyming Chroniclers the chief are OeflWd ffatmai 
(fi. 1150), author of a rh3rmed chronicle entitled Estorie dee EngU 
(Angles), coming down to the death of Bufiis ; the so-called 'Mestra 
TlTaoa {d, 1 184), a canon of Bayeux, author of the Brut dCAngUierr^ 
a history of England firom the Brutus of fable to the death of Cadwai 
lader (689), based mainly upon Geoffrey of Monmouth; and thi 
Roman de Ron (or BoUo), a chronicle of the Dukes of Normandy 
from the earliest period to the reign of Henry IL ; Benolt da Bt 
ICanr (Jl, 1180), who, like Wace, wrote a Raman de Iformandii 
which extended to 43,000 yerses, and also a Roman de Ttoye ; and 
lastly, »atar aa Xanftoft {fior, 1300), Cknon of the IVioiy of Sfe 
Augustine at Bridlington, in Yorkshire, who compiled a metrieal 

* •> book il. Tht Amdiod M<mJt. 

t Wmoe, Roman d€R»u,<Aied In TtisMf But, f/EnQlUhlMeraturt.Y$XklM^ 
traa8Utl0D,Bk.Lchap.U.DiT.S. ^ 
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■y <^ Eagland, traDsIalicg and cODtiQuicg OeoSVej of &[oa< 
a Ihe reign of Ecltrnrd L A life of Beckst in French versa, 
n lh» Ij>lin of Herberl do Bosbaii], Beckat'a secretary, hu slsa 
n nttribnted lo Lutguft ; it is not by him. 
I Th« alnady mentioned AnhnriaB Romancen— ^irnltar Mapt 
*T«li.Hnd Knoeidn OoBt t~H«bert OroiatSM, 
ip of Lincoln (1175-1253), sn Eoglishman who nrota a reli- 
lit poiu poem 'upon the fuTQUriU subject of the fall and reatoration of 
Bi«i/ »onn!timea called Iha Chailil or Chattau £ Amour (vii. tha 
Virgin Marf) ; uid BnillarBntlaud, s nativu of Cornwall, who, 
deseitiag the Arthurian l^nds, laid theiceDeof hia lenglhj metrical 
nmances, Ypomedm and Frolailaut, in the aoulh of Italy, con- 
clude our lilt of writen io NDnaan-Freach. Thrre are, hoverer, 
nnnieroiis French metrical ronuuiHui, of trhich the authorehip ia 

IBdku.iwa or unwrtain. Such are tho Lai de Avdoc, aasigned to lis 
IbBi half of Ihe twelfth century, Uie Somm du Itoi Horn, and otheti. 
H. 'WHMn In anKllab.— BeBidoss fewbricf (ragmeDtsattri- 
btlt«d to the Ihitham Hermit, St. CM(lri« (if. II7a),an<' five linea 
' known ai Ihe Birt Prophcy, 1 189, the first EngliBb writing* after 
Urn Cooquevt are those of KarBmoii. a worthy prieat of Emley- 
bj-SsTcm (auamed In be Areley-Bsgid, near Stonrport, in Worh- 
Unhire). who translated the Brut of Waco {let p. 24, a. 13) ; and, 
MmplstiDg it trom v(htr aounes, produced, about 1200, a Brat or 
Cinmidi of Britain. ' The language of IdyamoB,' says hia edilor. 
Sir Frederic Madden. ' belongs (o that traoBitioQ period in which tha 
gfonndwotlt of Anglo-Saxon phrasHilogy aaj grammar bUU existed, 
tbongh gisdnallj' yielding to tho infiaence of the popular form of 
tpaacb.' Tha Cbionicle eitends to mors than 14.000 long veraei ; 
It holds loosely lo tbe atliteratiTe priDclple of the Old-EngllBh poems, 
and it also contains many rhymed couplets. A corioua feature of 
the work is its ' nnnnation,' or employmeat of the letter n as tha 
tamnnatioti of certain woivls. It has als? beeo reourked as 
chaneterinie of the writer's nnwiltingaesa to employ the langunga 
of ths conquerors that, although be is transhtCing from a French 
origiiial. attd would naturally be Itmpted to employ French words, 
Ihare are scarcely BflysDch in the whole of hi a work. Tba specimen 
~ ir Appendix of Extracts will aflbrd soma idea of the flnt- 

id peculiarity, and otlh^ general character of the composition.* 
[ihe Orni((i»m,a arriev of metrical homilies, attributed to Or^ 
t, an Angnsline monk, is usually placed after UiaChroniel* 
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of Layamon ; the date is mieertaiti. 0rm*6 eimple 6tyl<? is uopoeti 
rrjectingf alliteration and rhyme he usea the septenar,- iditch 
diTided into two half-lines of eight and seyen gyllablefi.* A pur 
in vocabulary — he has few French or Latin-words — and spollii 
his poem is chlSBy yalnable for phonetic histoiy. -.:.,. 

Two rhyming chroniders, &obert of OKmeeater {tem 
Henry III., Edward I.), and &obert of Bmnno or BolM 
BiKiuuiyiiff (1260-1340), are the principal writers of this class aft 
Layamon and Orm. The former, who has been styled by his ediU 
Heame, the * English EAnius,' wrote, about 1 280, a Chronicle of En 
land from Brutus to Henry III. (1272), the earlier portions of whi 
are derived from Geoffiroy of Monmouth. It is in rhymed lines 
fourteen syllables ; and for its topographical accuracy was consult 
by Selden when annotating Drayton's Polyolbion. 8everal lives 
saints, a Martyrdom of Thomas a Secket and a Life of St, Brand 
also came from his pen. * As a relater of events,' says Mr. Oampbc 
* he is tolerably succinct and perspicuous, and wherever the fact 
of any importance he shows a watchflil attention to keep the rea&e 
memory distinct with regard to chronology, by making the date 
the year riiyme to something prominent in the relation of the fact, 
Thd following lines, bearing upon the introduction of the Fret 
langnage into England, are taken from this chronicleti^s account 
the reign of William L : — 

< Thus com. lo 1 Sngalond in-to Normandie*! bond. 
And tbe Normans no conthe upeke tho Ithen} bote bor oxn speche, 
And spdce French as hU dnde atom [at home}^ and Jxor children Onde also tec 
8o that helemen [htffh-men.} of this lond that of bor blod come, ' 
Holdeth aUe Umlke ipoche that hit of hom nomo {took']. 
Tor bote a man conne Frenas mo telth of him lute [little] ; 
Ao lowe men holdeth to Englln and to hor owe ipeche ynte [ife(\ 
Ich wene ther ne beth In al the world oontreyes none, 
That as holdeth to hor oyn spcche, bote Engelond one [ahitey X 

The chronicle of the second writer named above,. Kobert 
Brunne (Bourn in Lincolnshire), is said to have been finished 
1838. It is in two parts, the first of which, in octo-syllabio rhyi 
is translated from Wace (ue p. 24, s. 13) ; the second, in Alezandi 
verse, from Peter de Langtoft {see p. 24, s. 13). Brunne is a smooi 
versifier than Bobert of Gloucester. It is notable too, that his w 

* See Appendix A, Extract YII. 
f Buof on EhffUih PoHr^^ 1848, 18-9. 

t Speciment if Eartg Emgiiih, tj Rev. B. MorriL LLD. and Bev. W* 
$kea,t,U,JL {Clarendon Pret$aertn%'Bun 11, 169i, 
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hkB a popular purpose ; — it is ' not for the lered (learned) but for tho 
Uwed {umleamed)f and made 

' — for tb* Inf [Ion} of qrmple menne 
That itrange IngUs otnne not kenne Itnow]* 

Under the title of Handlyng 8j/nne, he also produced, in ISOS. a 
ftM paraphrase of the Manud det Phkw of a certain William of 
Wadington, enliyening it with nomeroof anecdotes frequently illns- 
tiatire of monkish morality. An extract from Bmnne's Chronicle 
will be found in Appendix A.* 

Other writers in English are 9ui Micbai of Worttaffat** 
auilior of a proae translation from the French, entitled tha Ayenhite 
ef Utwi/t (Remorse of Conscience), 1840 ; Bldutfd Solto, styled 
the Hermit of Hampole (c?. 1849), author of a dull Vrick» of Con- 
9eimoe, 1340, in the Northumbrian dialect, which drags its slow 
langUi to nearly ten thousand lines; and llAiir«nee lUBot 
(lSOft-1852), to whom belongs the credit of having quitted the 
beaten txack of translation and adaptation to follow the bent of his 
inTontaon. Brom Minot we hare eleren military ballads celebrating 
tha TicCorieB of Edward IIL, from Halidon Hill (1888) to the BatUa 
of Qnimea (1362).t 

2Sf Amerm Biwle, or rule of Female Anchorites, a pious prose 
treatise possibly compiled (c. 1210) by Slobard Foer (d. 1287), 
i« one of sereral works of unknown authorship. Another, tha 
metrical Qtnem and Exodu$ {ante 1800X is eL humble attempt to 
follow in tha wake of Cadmon (p. 10) ; while in the lengthy Cureor 
Mumdi {c. 1820) the whole history of the world is passed in reriew, 
from the Creation onward. This, therefore, has a distinct relation 
to our cydea of Hirade PUyt. The skilful and artiatie Owl and 
the ^gkUngaU (e. 1250) narratea in dialogue a contest between the 
two birds aa to their vocal merits, which they refer to WIeliolAS 
•fOwHiir<f sometimes doubtfully held to be the author. Examplea 
of earij/oAttawr (see p. 10) arefoundin Dams SirU {Ump. Hy. IIL), 
whiefa abowa signa of Indian origin ; in Tke F99 and the Wolf, out 
earliest 'animal' poem, prophetic of Chaucer's delightfrd Nun's 
Priest's Tale ; while the Land of Coekaygne is ' an allegorical satire 
oo the luxuiy of the church, couched undnr the description of an 
imaginary paradise '{—that of ' Kitchen-land' I 

JCany English Tersiona of the French Metrical Romances also 

• Set Ai»peiidlx A, Sxtraot YIH. 

t See Appendix A, Extract IX. 

X OKmpbieU, Buaff on Englith Poetrf, 1848^ U. 
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belong to this period. Such translation began under Henry IIL, and 
under Edward I. and his racceasors it asanmed vast proportions : 
*The English seized at random the rich treasures of French poetry, 
bringing forth what was valuable or worthless, ancient or modem, 
popular or courtly, in order to adapt it for the home public/* The 
popular Arihurian cycle was extended by poems like Sir Tristrem, 
formerly attributed to Thomas of Erceldoune (Earlston in Kirkud- 
bright, on the Scotch Border), called * the Rhymer ; ' by YvHtine and 
Gamn, and the later Sir Oavoaine and the Green Knight, Tha 
Alexander saga, of which we saw faint indications eyen before the 
Conquest {eee p. 16), now became popular in England as it was 
throughout Europe, and our oldest yenion, like that of Sir Triitrem^ 
dates from the reign of Edward L Of the Charlemagne cyde we 
have about ten romances. Richard Cctur de lAon indicates a 
tendency to apply the extravagant romance treatment to a more 
* national ' hero ; Florie and Blanch^fleur (temp, Henry III.) shows a 
late Greek and oriental influence due laigelj to the Crusades. 
Other poems are distinctly English or Anglo-Danish in origin, 
although the stories only survive in translations from the French. 
Such are Haveloek and Kitiff Ham ; while the popular Gvy of War' 
wiekf of which we have several translations, has its scene laid in the 
days of King Athelstan, and Bevis of Hampton in those of King 
Edgar. Both the latter arose early in the fourteenth century. Most 
of these romances are in rhyming octosyllabic metre, but that French 
influence did not wholly destroy the taste for our older alliterative 
verse is seen in two Alexander fragments, in William of Paleme or 
William the Werwoff (1^66), as well as in the poem by Langland 
which is dealt with in the next chapter. 

One fourteenth century poem stands apart from these Anglo- 
French romances. It is a rather futdAil medieval ' In Memoriam,' 
a difficult but interesting lament of a father over the death of his 
two-year-old child. First edited thirty years ago by Dr. Morris, it 
was called by him the Pearl ; and its poetic value may be judged from 
the lines written by Lord Tennyson for a more recent edition : f 

• We lost you— for bow long a time- 
True pearl of oar poetic prime I 
Wo found yon, and yon gleam reset 
In Britidn*! lyrlo coronet.* 

• Ten Brink. Earif Eng. Literature, 1. p. 234-5. 

t That of Hr. I. GoUancs, 1891, publiihed by Mr. Nntt, by whose joint permis- 
sloii the linei are reproduced. l£r. QoUancs dbb added a modem rendering. 
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rsoM <mAvoBm to sussbt. 

1350-1550. 

li. raOORBM OF IHI MSQUSa IJLKGU1.0K.— 16. I.AHOLAXD, OOWXB, BABBOUB. 
—17. CHAUCBU — ^18. ILODWILLB, WXOUF, TBBYBA* — 19. OCCLBVBi LTD* 
CUTS. — SO. 3AMEB OV SCOTLAND. — 21. PBCOOK, FORTBGUB.— M. TBI 
'TASKS LRTBB8.*— 28. THB INTRODUCTION OF PBINTXNO.— 24. HAWBB, 
MABOOAT, 8KBL30N. — K, THB BCOTCH POBTB.— 26. TRANSLAHONS OF TBB 
BaUb— 27. BBBNBBS, MORS.— 28. BLTOT, T^TnfKB, CHBKB.— 29. WTATT, 
WTBBBT.— M. BABLT DBAMAIXO WBITBBS.— 31. BALIAD FOBIBT. 

15. g f o tf— Of the BncUsli XAni^iuico- — In the preceding 
chapter (see p. 17t 6. 0) the progress of the ^tten yemacnlar 
tongue was traced from Uie Nonnan Conquest to the middle of the 
fraxteenUi centmy. During that period it had undergone -what 
has been styled its First Ghreat Beyolution, i,e. the change of its 
straetnre by its conversion from an inflected into an nn-inflected 
langoage; and commenced its Second Oreat Bevolution: i.e, the 
change of its sabstance by the admission into its Tocabnlary of 
nnmberless Norman-French words. Bnring the period embraced 
in the present chapter — ^from the middle of the fourteenth to the 
middle of the sixteenth century — this second revolution proceeded 
with accelerated vigour. It will be remembered that a prominent 
eause of the further alteration in the language was the gradual 
disuse of French. To this a new motive was now given by the 
Gallic wars of Edward III. By 1350 English had taken the pLice 
of French as a medium for teaching Latin in schools ; and, in 1362, 
it was enacted that all trials at law should henceforth be conducted 
in English, upon the plea that French was become unknown in the 
realm (est irop tUecanue en le dU rcdlme). As the supremacy of 
Norman-French declined, the reviving English made amends for 
its long period of suppression and stagnation by recruiting and in- 
creasing its powers from the very language which, in its servitudes 
It had persistently declined to assimilate. Simplified in its gram^ 
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mar, enriched in its yocabalary, it becomes henceforth more rigorouSt 
more plastic, more fluent, and better fitted in every respect for ex« 
pressing the tarieties of a litemrjr stjle. 

That part of the second Great Bevolution iodnded in the fore- 
going chapter extends half way throngh the 'Middle English' 
period, 1200-1 fiOO. The present chapter takes us to the beginning 
of * Modem English,' which Mr. Sweet (cf. p. 3, ».) would place as 
earl J as 1600, while others prefer the date 1550. It embraces, wi 
may remarV, the whole of tiie time occupied by the growth and 
progress of th^ great English Protestant Beformation, and by an* 
other movement of no small importance to the advancement of ooi 
national literature, — ^the introduction into and establishment in 
England of the art of printing, to which, in its chronological order, 
a xielerMice wlU hereafter be made. 

16. Ii«ng1«nd, Oower, Barbonr.^As the earlier works cA 
CSiaiMer belong to tlie latter half of the zeign of Edward IIL, h< 
might fkirly precede the writers of this period. But before giving 
nny account of the * Father of English Fbetiy ' (as Dryden calls him) 
It will be convenient to deal with the three chief poets of his day— 
Langlan^ Gower, and Barbour. This arrangement is the mon 
jnatifia^lo in that the writings of none of tliem, Gower, perhapi 
excepted, can be said to have been vitally influenced by the works o 
Cluuiccr. The first on the list, IVUlUun ZA&gle j or Irtinglaii^ 
(1332— liOO?), conjectured to have been a secular priest> and i 
native of Cleobuiy Mortimer, in Shropshire, passes for the autho 
of a remarkable allegorical poem entitled, The VUion of WUlioi 
concerning Tiers the Plowman, in alliterative unrhymed metn 
From internal evidence the earliest form of this poem is believed t 
belong to the year 1362, and to have been partly composed by it 
author while wandering about the Malvern Hills. Subsequently li 
appears to have come to London, to a minute knowledge of which 1 
testifies by numberless allusions. About 1877 and again aboi 
1393, he is supposed to have re-written or re-cast his work, so thi 
its composition extends over a number of years. It consists < 
several pastus or sections describing a series of visions. One pn 
logue and the first seven of these pcssus only refer to the visic 
of Piers the Plowman — the typical honest man (at times identifii 
with the human nature of Christ), after whom the entire coUecdc 
has been named. The remaining thirteen of the twenty pasnu di 
successively with the 'visions of AVilliam' concerning oetta 
ibstraotiona or virtues named respectively Jh^oell, IMfct [ter], ai 
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k deUileduialjrsisol' the book is iinpwt-iLle iu thuplaco. 
Bat Iha following qnoUiioa will conToj ttome idoa of its choMcUr 
•oJ intention:— "The ('inon his little unity of plan, and indeed — 
eoDSidtfsdasa sadie a^pinst m&nj iadividiul and not obviooaijt 
OBiMetrd aba»eB in church sad Btate — it needeil noni-. But its uim 
•od pnipoM ara on«. . . It wsb [in] a culm, ikllcgurical oxpofitioa 
of tha oiiTuptiaaa of ths bI^iM. of lb« chiuvli. ntnl of social Ufa. 
to TUUM Iha peopla to riolont tEBiatuDi.'e or Uoodj 
•BOO, but to r<*«il to them the true MUtea of the evils uadoc 
«ludl ihej wen ■Dfieiing, and to secoio the rarunnMioD of thoea 
grinvus abnsn, by a Doited bictiJod of tho moisl influeiwe which 
gw> wily accoiu paniel the potiEruion of eupciior pbyu<:al a(rangth.'t 
Tha pefnUritj of Lani^and'a sattrs gave riie, about 1391, to a 
*)wrtcr poein (wtib which it ii aometimea conDised) iBTolled ugatnft 
tha frUis, and entitled Pitra the Houghiaan't Crate, Nothing if 
loown of ita anthot beyond the fact that be aajs ha wrote tha 
Hmnuii'i Tale, aonetimes printed aa Chaurar's. 

The neit greit poelieal ooDfmporarj of Chancur, ^intl<^ (but 
ptthaja diacHminitely) rommended by him as ' the moruU Qowrr,' 
WM a poet of a different and Una original stamp than the au thor 
oif Pun lit PUneman. Like lAiigUad. 2«ho Oower (138G F— 
1408) bI«o bod a pnrpose* but its expreEsicn vns impaired by tha 
a of his style. &nd oTerpowerad by his namunogcabla 
ThK Hsnior and survivor of Chaucer, he was of u kuightlj 
family in Kent, where ho possonsed doosiderable ealstes. He waa 
vtll tducated. wbeia we know not, lived much in London, in eloaa 
relsTiona with the court, merrieJ at en advanced age, sod woa 
btiri«<l !□ St, Saiioor's, Soiithmrk. to which church, says hie epitaph, 
be wai 'a distinguished benefaetbr.' Hia principnl worlis sM 
Bidedta, lorp-poems is the Provenijnl nmrmer, preserved in n copy 
prsnnted by tha author to Henry IV. ; the Spemtlum Mtdilantit. or 
ilimrr of Mat, writtan in French; the for CfaminfJi, in Latin 
cl(igi>e«,aad the Canfefth AmanlU, \Z9Z, in English uctMjlUbie 
moUe. Of the second of these, which lb described by a con temporary { 
IS soekiag to teach ' !iy a right path, the way whereby a liana- 
ITctaed ainner ooght to return to the koowJedge of liia Creator.' no 
HS. i* faown U> exiet. The Vox Cluiaantu. to wbioh w«s oftef 



■I, tsL It. p. m, *L IHti. 
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wards added a Bupplement known as the JHparHte Ckr&tUole, tnati 
the insorrection of Wat Tyler (1881) allegorically, and then deriatei 
Into ' a didactic argument on the condition of sodetj in Qower^s time 
prompted hy the significant outbreak described in the first book.'* 
The Ccmfessio Amantis is a dialogue of more than 80,000 lines b» 
tween Genius, a priest or derk of Venus, and the poet himself (hi 
was then oyer sixty years of age), in the character of an anhappg 
lover. Genius subjects him to a minute and searching interrogatoi] 
as to the nature of his offences against Love, taking the sins in torn 
and exemplifTing each by apposite stories ^m different sources 
Thus Chiding, a sub-sin of Anger, is illustrated by accounts of thf 
patience of Socrates, the blinding of Tiresias, the White Crow tamed 
black (cf, the Maunc^pl^$ Tide in Chaucer, Appendix B), and sc 
forth. The pstient prolixity and power of barren detail which an 
expended upon this leisurely performance would make it intole< 
rable to a modem reader, and have indeed extorted from studenti 
and editors such epithets as * petrifying * and * tedious.' Neverthe' 
less, Gower, says Mr. Hallam, indulgently, 'though not lik< 
Chaucer, a poet of nature's growth, had some effect in rendering th< 
language less rude, and exciting a taste for verse ; if he never rises 
he never sinks low; he is always sensible, polished, pers^ncuous 
and not prosaic in the worst sense of the word.' f 

The remaining great poet of Chaucer's time, Jolui Bartoovi 
(1816? — 1306), Archdeacon of Aberdeen in 1357» is the author o^ 
an ' animated and picturesque ' metrical chronicle, or roTnaunt as hi 
terms it, entitled The Srus, compiled about 1376, and relating the 
history of Scoth&nd from 1286 to 1329, t.0., from the death ol 
Alexander the Third to that of Eobert Bruce, of whose life and ad* 
ventures it prindpally treats. The author, in his introductory lines 
prays God that he may * say nought but suth&st thing ; ' and hit 
work has always been regarded as reliable ftom an historical point 
of view. Barbour has alio been doubtfiilly credited with two firag 
ments on the Ih>fan War found in two MSS. of Lydgate's worl 
(see p. 41, s. 10), and with fifty metrical Legends of SatnU,X 

17. Clianear* — ^The researches of later scholars, and the valu 
able Six-text and other issues of the Society founded by Dr. F. J 
Fumivall in 1868 } (a good work, to which all lovers of Chaucc 

• Marl«y, Xnff, WHier$, Ir. 189, 1889. f Lif. History, Pt. L oh. i. } 61. 

1 See BkcAVs eA^otThe Bnu (E. B. Text Soc. 1870-1889), zlr.-Iii. 

4 The resnlta of the noble work of this Society— its issues of ponllel tezti 
anklogaes and originals of tales, &c— are embodied in Prof. W.W. 8keat*s editio 
of Obanoer (Clarendon Press, 1894, 6 vols.), the text of which has been issue 
la a cheap one-volome edition (1895). Mr. A. W. PoUard's esoellent Prime 
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tM deeply indebted), haTe thxoim much additional light upon the 
life and works of Oeoftrey Cliaaeer (1340 ?-l 400), and many 
once unsuspected biographical particulars respecting him have not 
sur f i f e d the test of rigid cross-questionbg. Belying on the poet's 
own deposition made at Westminster in October 1386, to the effect 
that be was at that date ibrty years of age and upwards {dd age de xl, 
am €tplu9), it is now held that he must hare been bom about 1340, 
instead of in 1328, as had been formerly supposed. No authority, 
indeed, still inclines to the old date, but the exact year cannot be 
regarded as Anally settled. Neither is there any satisfactory evi- 
dence that he studied at either university, as some of his earlier 
biogFBplMrs, basing their belief upon a passage in The Court of Love 
(of which the authenticity is now rejected), have inferred. It is, 
however, perfectly clear that, in 1357, be was employed in the 
household of Lionel, Duke of Clarence, third son of Edward III., 
'probably as a page ; * * that he served in France with Edward IH. 
in 1859, was made prisoner, and released (it is likely) before the 
treaty of Bretigni (1360) ; that he received a pension of 20 marks 
from the King, in 1867, as VdUttue nosier; that he was married 
about the same time to a maid of honour to Edward's Queen ; 
that he was frequently employed from 1370 to 1380, in diplomatic 
missions to Italy, Franco, and the Netherlands ; that he was suc- 
cessively Comptroller of the Customs and Subsidy of Wools, Skins 
and tanned Hides for the Port of London (1374-86), Knight of tlio 
Shixe for Kent (1386), and Clerk of the King's Works (1389-91) ; 
that he received small pensions from Hichard II. and Henry IV. ; 
that he finally died, probably at his house in tlie garden of Uio 
Chapel of St Mary, Westminster, on the 25th October, 1400, and 
was buried in the Abbey. Brief as they are, these particulars suffico 
to show that the life of the great poet of the fourteenth century wiis 
— to use the words of M. Taine, ' from end to end that of a man of 
the world, and a man of action.' t Add to these that he was 
' learned and versed in all branches of scholastic knowledge,' familiar 
with Norman and Provencal literature, a diligent student of Dante, 
Petrarch, Boccaccio especially, and some of the Latin poets, and it 
will be seen with what qualifications and advantages he was endowed. 
For his personal appearance, we have the well-known coloured 
balf-leiigth portrait) painted from memory after his death by his 

OIIaani]]an*f Series), ISM, bricfljr rammariies the results of recent research. 
Prof. Lottosbury's Studies in Chauotr.9 toIs. 1893, is full of helpful work ; e.g, 
eiL tbo ohapier on the * Ohaoeer legend * in connection with what is r e f erwd to 
ia oar test. Af also FiroL Ton Brink's doMMr iSriMfira, 1870. 

• Asoertalaed by Mr. B. A. Bond, v. Fortnighllf Review^ Aug. 15, 4886. 

t HiU, ^ JSmgiith Littraturt, Van Laun*s tranaUUou, Bk. L ck. ilL Dlv. L 
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disciple Oedeye, which 10 preserved in the margin of a MS. of tfa 
De BegindM iVinctpum of that writer (Harleian MS. 4,866). ] 
was drawn when the poet was no longer young, for U)e beard (whio 
is bi-forked) and the hair are gray ; but it accords generally, by ti 
downcast eyes and other characteristics, with the Host's acooont'ic 
the reseired and portly stranger, who looked upon the ground a 
though he would ' find a hare,' and who seemed 

' 'Elyiaoh (wSrd) by hia conntttuumoe. 
For unto bo wight doth he daUaonce.* * 

To the Hoetl** picture, some of the poet's critics would add (te 
apparently without any great straining of probability), as applieabi 
to Chaucer himself, the following lines from his description of ti 
Clerk of Ozenford in the Rroloffue to tho Ctmierbwry TaUs;-^ 

« 9or him WM lerer haye at his beddcs heode 
Twentj boolEM, clad in falak or xeedi, 
Of Aiistotte and hia philoaophle, 
Then robea zidie, or fitbel, or gaj iawtzie. 
But al be ttiat be was a lAUIoBophre, 
TeihadtehebDtUtelgoldincQfie; . . . 
Of sindie took he moattmie and most heode. 
Not 00 word ipak he more than was neede, 
And that was add in forme and rtTerenoe 
And Mhort and qnyk, and fol of high sentence, 
fiownynge in moral rertn was his qwche. 
And fftad^. vdldi hi lenu^ <md gladly lieeh** 

Besides the (7an/»i&ti7^ Tales^ there are twenty- three poems Ta 
ing in length and importance from the four lines of the BrotfohM 
the 8,000 of TWtftA dikl Orisei/de; sereral poems are lost, wl 
pumeious others— forty-three in all, comprising about 1 7,000 IL 
— ^haye been uncritically attribute^ to him.f Like Dryden f 
Cowper, Chaucer illustrates the remark that 'great poets are 
sudden prodigies, but slow results,']: for he produced little of va 
before he was forty. ' Grand transkUeur, ncible Geoffrey Chaucer 
oontemporaiy poet termed him, and his work, like that of Sha 
speare, is indeed marked by a yery free use of the labours of oth* 
Up to 1872 he wrote largely under French influence, to which 

* Prologue to Mute qf Sir Thopcu ; Canterbury Talei, 

t See Loun«bury's Studiei, i. ; also Skeat's Chaucer, L 20^48. Only fire I 
mention. 7%e Complaint cf the Black Knight is now known to be by LydgatSk 
Floteer and the Leaf was written, probably by a lady, as it states, c 14S0 ; 
Cowrt efLvee most be dated c. 1500 ; Chaucer't Dream is even later. Only ta 
The Cuekoo and the Nightingale (?ziT. oent.)— can be considered *donbtfi 
and Prof. Loonsbory refeots it on internal eWdence. ]£r. Skeat will Issoe K 
poems in a sercnth rolnme. He and Bome others attribute seren la 
oisoovered little poems to Chancer. 

X Mr. Lowell, ii)f Btudf Window: (fhwcer. 
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empI<^jm6Dt of his fmniliftr seven-liAe stanza and the deca- 
sjUabic couplet have both been attributed. * Chaucer Chronology' 
if distinctly uncertain, but his first poem (? 1866) is usually 
considered to be a free rendering in 184 lines of the PiUrinag§ 
iB la Vie kumaim of GuiUaume do DeguilleTille, called TJke 
AJB,C, because each verse begins vith a new letter of the alphabet. 
The Coinphynie unto Pite, in which the seven-line stanza first 
appears, is often held to be his first original poem. The most im* 
portant, however,. of these early works was a translation of the 
famous Soman de la Boee of GuiUaume de^ Lorris and Jean de 
Heung, although scholars are still divided as to how much, if any, 
of the existing version is by Chaucer.* The Book of the Ducheese, 
a rather conventional lament over the death of Duchess Blanche of 
Lancaster {d, Sept. 12, 1369), is the first poem — and one of few — 
of certain date. The Compleynt ofMar$ (208 lines) may also be an 
early work. 

Chaucer's eleven months' visit to Italy (1372<-8), while Petrarch 
(d, 1374) and Boccaccio (i. 1375) were still living, ushers in the 
second period of his work. Henceforth it is the influence of these 
and of Dante that is predominant, though Chaucer's work becomes 
increasingly individual. TroUue and Criseyde, his longest poem 
(1880-3), is based upon the Filosiraio of Boccaccio, but nearly three 
lines out of four are his own.f while the atmosphere is purified, the 
characters are conceived in his own way, and treated with a psycho- 
logical skill which makes this early novel in verse, in spite of blemishes, 
one of our finest poems. The unfinished Hou» of Fam« (1383-4) 
affinds the most striking illnstraUon — sometimes unduly magnified — 
of the infiuence of Dante. The allegorical Parletnent of Foulee (1382) 
and the incomplete Legend of Oood Women (1385) again show Italian 
influence. This last poem is the earliest in which Chaucer is known 
to have used the heroic couplet, and we may thus connect with it 
two fragmentary metrical experiments, Anelida and ArcUe and 
the CompUint to hie Jjady (both c. 1380), in the latter of which the 
difllcult terga rima of Dante is attempted. The seven lines to 
Adam Scrivener ($ee p. 39) and a balade to Eoumonnde also belong 
to this period. 

To Chaneer^s third period, from 1386 onward, belong most of the 
Canterhmy Tales, and a few short poems, such as the Compleynt of 

* Tn Brink mji none ; Loonibary (U. 166) rays the whole ; Skrat, after reject- 
Izig it, DOW olAinu IL 1-170S for Chancer, and sect tw> other hand« ia 
JL170e-7e98L 8eePollard*iiiV^mer,$86. 

t MSI oat of 6246. acoording to Mr. W. M. Bof^tti's careful ettimata. Boo- 
saoeio has only 6704 linta, tnd of the«e Chaucer r^jeotM one half. 
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Venm (1898 ?), the Envoy to Soogan (1393), and that to Bukton 
(1896), axkd the ofUqaoted Lines to Ms Purse (1399). With these we 
may aesociate an earlier gionp of Ave little poems — indading the 
noble lines on TnUK partly suggested bj the poet's translation of 
BoethiuB (1380-3), which is one of his four prose works : the others 
being the Treatise on the Astrolabe (1391), for *litell Lowjs mj 
sonsk' a boy of ten, and two CSanterbory Tales, that of Mtlibeus and 
the Parson's Tale. 

The Canterbury Tales, which open a new era in,— or rather inan- 
gtirate, — modem English Literatnret were chiefly written after 1886. 
They may be broadly dated at 1390. The main idea of ooonecting 
a variety of tales by a common thread was probably suggested by 
Boccaccio's Decameron, In Boccaccio's work the tales are told by ten 
fashionable fogitives from Florence, who, during the ' Black Death ' 
of 1348, haye sought an asylum in a country villa. The plan of 
Chancer is much more pleasing and natural, besides allowing far 
larger scope. His tale-tellers are a number of pilgrims, selected 
from all classes of society, but united by a common object — a 
pilgrimage to the shrioe of ' the holy blisful martir,' St Thomas 
A Becket, at Canterbury. To this end they have assembled, in the 
month of April, at the ' Old Tabard Inn,' Southwark, which, pre- 
rioos to its destruction by fire in 1676, stood on the site of the 
more modem building (The Talbot) in the Borough High Street, 
which was pulled down twenty-two years ago, in 1874.^ The 
pilgrims are Chaucer himself (1), a Knight (2), a Squire, his son (3), 
a Miller (4), a Beere or Steward (5), and a Cook (6) ; a Sergeant 
of Law (7)» a Shipman f or Mariner (8), a Prioress (9), a Nnn'i 
Priest (10), a Monk (11), a Doctor of Physic (12), a Pardoner oi 
Seller of Indulgences (13), a Wife of Bath (14), a Friar (15), s 
Snmmoner to the Ecclesiastical Courts (16), a Clerk of Oxford (17) 
a Merchant (18), a Nun (19), a Franklin or Freeholder (20), f 
Manciple or Victualler (21), a Poor Parson (22), and a Canon*i 
Yeoman (23), who joins the cavalcade at Broughton-under-Blean 
seven miles from Canterbury. Tales by all these are preserved 
But besides these there are the Knight's Yeoman (24), other Priest 
(25, 26), a Haberdasher (27), a Carpenter (28), a Weaver (29), i 
Dyer (30), a Tapestry Maker (31), a Ploughman (32), and Harr. 
Bdilly, the Host of the 'Tabard* (33), whose tales, if written, d 
not remain to ns. 

e The preeent bonding (No. 85 Borongb High Street) is called 'The 01 
Tabard,* while the adjoining Talbot Yard retains the corrupted form of tb 
none. 

t en Appendix A, Extract XY* 
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How wide a laoge of society and how great a Tariety of por- 
tzaituzo hi* scheme a£Rnded to the poet, the preceding list will show. 
The Tigoor and originality with which he has sketched his characters, 
and the skill with which, in the several links of the snhseqiient 
tales, thejr are made to unfold their personality,* place him, at one 
boond, fi&r bejond the painstaking, plain-sailing chroniclers and 
translators, his predecessors and contemporaries. It was an excur- 
sion into the delineation of real life such as thej, trammelled bj 
conyention and tradition, had never contemplated. The following 
quotation will testify how naturally the device for telling the stories 
originates. The Host, of whom we are t<dd that he was— 

' A semely man .... 
ffdr to hui been a manchal in an halle ; 
▲ IsrfB man he was with ^ghen itepe, 
A ftlren trarg^B was there noon in Chepe,* 

mirthfiil at the goodly company assembled, after remarking that 

' — trewelj comfort ne mirths is noon 
To lyds t^ the weje domb ss a stoon {dome},* 

annoonces that he has a proposal to make to them if they will fall 
in with it They assent : — 

* ** LofdTnges/' quoth he, " now herkneth tar the baste; 
Bat taketh it not, I praye yon, in disdajn ; 
This is the pojnt, to speken schort and playn. 
That ech cf yow to schorte with yonxe weie 
In this Tiafpe, scJuU teiU Uttes twepe^ 
To Oaonterburi-wiml, I mens it so. 
And h(Mn>ward he schal teUfn ofhert tuo. 
Of optnturt* thai tehUom han b^aUe, 
And which of yow that bereth him best of alls. 
That is to seyn, that telleth in this casa 
Tales of best sentence and most solas, 
Sdial ban a soper at yonre alther cost 
Hen in this place sit^rnge by this post. 
Whan that we come sgeyn from CSuitorbary. 
And for to maken yon the more mery, 
I wol myselven gladly with yon ryde, 
Bight at my owen cost, and be your gyde. 
And whoso wole my jnggement withseie 
Bchal pays al that we spenden by the wcye." ' f 

The gnests then draw lots as to who shall begin. The duty 
devolTes upon the Knight, who leads oflf with a tale of chiraliy. 
The dmnken Miller, — ^yon may know it ' by his sonn,' — ^breaks in 
Best with a characteristically coarse story; the Beeve follows^ and 

* 8e* Appendix A, Sztnust XV. 
t Prologne to the CcaUirimrjf IWei. 
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the otlifin in thoir turn tell tales suited to their respectiTe ranki 
and avocations. * There are only twenty-four tales, and it will be evi- 
dent from Uie outline of the Host, that a much laiger number would 
be required to complete his plan. In all probability, death orertook 
the poet at the work which he had designed as the-labour of his old 
age. 

Still, unfinished though they be, the Canterbury Tales stand out 
prominently in English literature. As there had been nothing like 
them before they were written, so for years after there was nothing 
to compare witJi them. Indeed, Shakespeare excepted, 'no other 
poet has yet arisen to rival the author of the Canterbury Tales in 
the entire assemblage of his various powers. Spensei^s is a more 
aerial, Milton's a loftier, song; but neither possesses the wonderful 
combination of contrasted and almost opposite characteristics which 
wo have in Chaucer : the sportive fancy, painting and gilding every* 
thing, with the keen, observant, matter-of-fact spirit that looks 
through whatever it glances at ; the soaring and creative imagina- 
tion, with the homely sagacity, and healthy relish for all the realities 
of things ; the unrivalled tenderness and pathos, with the quaintest 
humour and the most exuberant merriment; the wisdom at once, 
and the wit ; the all that is best, in short, both in poetry and prose, 
at the same time.' The same writer further says that in none of our 
poetiy is there ' either a more abounding or a more bounding spirit 
of life, a truer or fuller natural inspiration. He [Chaucer] may be 
said to verify, in another sense, the remark of Bacon, that what we 
commonly call antiquity was really the youth of the world: his 
poetry seems to breathe of a time when humanity was younger and 
more joyous-hearted than it now is.'t 

As compared with that of Laogland, the language of Chaucer 
is of the court and city rather than of the provinces. His dialect 
is mainly the East Midland, and this he may be said to have made 
national, giving it at once *in compass, flexibility, expressiveness, 
grace, and all the higher qualities of poetical diction .... the 
utmost perfection which the materials at his hand would admit of.' | 
He was, in truth, what his imitator Lydgate styles him : — 

* Of onr langage . • • the lode steire.' 9 

Into the still debated question of his metre and versification our 
■pace will not allow us to enter. Posterity has not endorsed Dryden's 

• Set Apmodlz B : Note to the CtnUerlurf TaUi, 
t Oraik, Eng. LU. and Language^ 1871, L Sit, S91. 

t Kanh, Leeturet on the English Languaget 186S, iz. 881 : «. also Skeaf > ChatKtri 
ToL tL and Prof. T. B. hamOmrfB Stmiiit, U. obap. vL p. iS9, Ao., ed. 18n. 
i FallM ^ PrlHcet, 
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■neer at his ' imeqiial nmnben.' On tho contrary, if dne regard be 
taken to eontemponxy habiU of accentuation, often diametricallj 
opposed to onr own, he will certaiidy be found a most highly com- 
potent and coltivated metrist. Rather than attribute to Chaucer 
the ftnlt of what we cannot explain, it will surely be preferable to 
lay it to the addition, omission, or mistranscription of some long- 
locked and long-eared 'Adam Scrivenez^, like him whose 'necligence 
and rape ' the poet so pathetically bewails : — 

' Ad«m Scrfrener, If ever it thes befUle, 
Boeoe or ^RrofliiB tor to write newe, 
Under tby kmgo locket nutist tbon have the scaUfl^ 
Bat aftor mj making thoa write more trewe I 
So oft a day I mote thy werke renewe. 
It to correct and eke to mbbe and scrape ; 
And all Is thorow thy nedlgenoe and rape.'* 

These verses may stand as an example of the seven-line stantt so 
popular with Chancer and his followers. It was a modification of the 
cttava rima, first used by Boccaccio in his Teseide^heing in fact that 
measure with the fifth line omitted. As giving some faint idea of 
tho changes of pronunciation aboro referred to, the following lines 
from the beginning of the prologue to the Canterhury Tales, written 
by Ur. A. J. Ellis ss they would have been spoken in Chaucei^s 
time^ may prove of service ; but, lest tho ' reader should fail to 
recognise them in their phonetic form, the corresponding verses are 
su1)joined : — 

< Beefd* dliaty In dbat saTxoon' on a dahy. 
At Soothwerk at dbS Tab*aid' as Be lahy, 
Bedee toh wenden on mee pl]grtmah*j8 
Toh Kan'tertMT'ee xrttU f U deroot* kofamh'jtf, 
At nlkht was koom In'toh* dhat ostebee'S 
Wen neen and twentee in a kfimpaoee'tf, 
Of sfindree folk, bee ah'Ten'tair* iUV'4 
In fd'abw'shecp*, and ptigrimz walr dhahy aUtf, 
Dhat tohwerd Kan*tcrber^ee woMon reedtf ; 
Dh8 cbahmbiei and dhtf stahb'ls wairen weedil 
And wol wal tratrcn aisod atij bcstU.* 



tByfel thai, in that sesonn on a day, 
At Boothwerk at the Tabard as I lay, 
Bedy to wenden on my pilgrimage 
To Cantnrbory with fnl deront coragc. 
At night was oome into that hostelrio 
Wei nyne and twenty in a companyo. 



• Ten Brink's Chaueen S^nroiAi und VenJtunsl, 1884, deals elaborately with the 
poei*i metres ; ot alsoLounsbory ii., and Skeat vi. Tea Brink (§ S47) trooet the 
•even-ltae stasm to Prorencal poets ; Bkeat to the direct influence or Maohanlti 
A 1877. 
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01 loiiLlrr folk, bf Hysitan I-[Hlki 

In felswHltliE, Ulrl pStgryma vera the! Hilt, 

Tbut tovbrd Oonturbury wold«D rydfl ; 

The ohftmbm and Xiio eWbim wenn wjda 

And wel wc WOT>i»t«l&ttDb«te.]> 
IS, MBAdertUe, ^Vldlfi TreTlia.— CbaQMr bIso finds ■ 
pkoB smoBg prose writers by reuon of the works aJraadj refsrwd 
to (p. SS, B. 17) ; but lij far ths most popular prose work of the 
ceDtoTfiras that of u writer kaowa oa 'fllr Yobn K>Dde*tU«' 
(1300 ?~t372). reputed a catiTe of St. AJbasB. A wnnderer in the 
East for tliirty-foiir years, he ii eaid to bato ralurned in 13B6-7, 
nod to hiive then written an accouot of his travels \a I.atia, Fronch, 
and finally in English, ' that ereiy Han of wj Nadouo may nndor- 
Btandit.' This ingBDioua, if not ingennons, writer has, after the vein 
of Geoffrey of Monmouth, mingled with what eeems to be the record 
of real trarela ' monsters out of Pliny, miraclea ont of Legends, and 
strange stories out of , . , RomsDcsB,' f to quote Mr. Halliwell ; 
while with a Uefoe-like realism he boldly writes in the first person 
of travels he had only made thrungh the pages of other author*. 
The English knight's name seems but a mask, and the original work 
— perhaps that of De Boargugne. a Plemish doctor^ — was ia French, 
our Tersiun being a xv. century transtation, of which ' the terseness, 
the siniplidty, the qnaintness, together with the curiosity of the 
■ubject-matter, will always make delightful reading, but the title 
" Father of English prose ". . . must . . . be now transferred [from 
Mandeville] to Wiclif' t ft writer whose inflaence upon his lime isDot 
to be raeBsnred by his literary pr:>ductioni aloue. 7oIui Wlcllf, 
the Beformer (1324-1384), besides writing many treatises and ser- 
mons in Latio and English, undertook, in his retirement st Lutter- 
worth, the first English rersioa of the entire Scriptures, said to 
have been completed the year before his death. In this labour he 
was assisted by a pnost named Klcliolas Herelbrd. Hereford 
translated from Genesis to Batuch, Wiclif the remainder. WJctirs 
translation, intended for the people, and coached ' in the familiar 
(pcech of the English heart in the reign of Edward III,,' g is of Iha 
highest importitnce both to literature and religion, and may ba 
regarded as the basis of alt subsequent versions || {ue p. 4fi, s. 2G). 
Vobn orTrcTlBB {d, 1412?), Vicar of Berkeley, is the only other 
prose writer of an; importauM during Chaucer's time. His chief 

• nor. /Vol edition o( the Pmtogua. a»aln Appaadli A,EitncbXIT. 

t Srt Appendix A. Eitiact X. 

i £itcf. brum. >tb «d. An urtlole bT E. E Nia1iol»D ind OoL Yule. 

f Ilanh. luluni m (At BmgIWi Umauage, tU), t. p. lit. 

I £■ AppudU A, EiCneC XIL 
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woricwaB a translation,* executed circa 138 7, of the Latin Polychro* 
micom, <3it Uniyezsal Histoiy, of Balpb Bigrden (died 1861), a 
Benedietine monk of Chester (tee also p. 43, s. 23.) 

19. OceloTet &ydfate.— Whether it be attributed to the dis- 
turbing influence of the Wars of the Eoses or to the absorbing 
interest of the Reformation, it is certain that, notwithstanding the 
invention of printing, for more than a century after the death of 
Chaucer a barren interval occurs in the history of English litera- 
ture. AHegorists, such as Hawes and Barklay, satirists of the 
fikelton type, sonneteers like Surrey and Wyatt, prose writers like 
Peeoekand More, are all we have to oppose to Chaucer and WiclifiT. 
Scotland, indeed, had her Dunbar and Lyndsay, the formers poet of 
no mean order. In England, however, the poets succeeding Chaucer 
were distinctly of inferior class. His two immediate imitators never 
rose above fluent mediocrity. They had acquired from their master 
the mechanism of verse ; but poetical genius was denied to them. 
The first of these, Tbomas Oooleve (1370?-1450?), aderk of the 
Vnwj Seal, was the author of a long poem, in the seven-line stanza, 
entitled Ds Regimine Principum, compiled from a book of that 
name by Guido de Colonna, from Aristotle, and from the Game <f 
dest af Jacobus de CessoUs. The second, Jolin &ydffmte (1870?- 
1461?), styled the 'Monk of Bury,' was a learned and indefiitigable, 
if not imaginative, writer. His chief works are the Falh of Princes, 
a translation, through a French medium, of Boccaccio's De Casibus 
Virarum lUuttrium; the Troy Book^ a version of the Historia 
Trqfama of Colonna; and the Siorie of Thebes, a supplementary 
Canisrbury Taie based upon the Thebais of Statins. To Lydgate 
is also ascribed the Complaint of the Black Knight^ long printed as 
Chaucer^a. 



20. James of Beotlaad.— To the son of Robert III. (1894- 
1487) we owe a poem, which, apart from the creative merit which 
raises it above the labours of mere translators like Lydgate and 
Oodeve, possesses a somewhat romantic interest. The King*s 
Quhair (Quire or Book), written by the ill-fated monarch while a 
prisoner in the Kouod Tower of Windsor Castle, relates (allegori- 
rally) his love for the daughter of the Earl of Somerset, Jane 
Beaufort, whom he afterwards married, and whom he had first seen 
much as, in Chaucer's Knights Tale^ Palamon sees Emelye, from the 
window of his prison. The poem is in the seven-line stanza, hence- 
forth known as rhyme Boyal {see p. 39, s. 17). Two shorter 

f Set Appendix ▲, Bxtisot XIII. 
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hnmorons poems, Peebles to the Play, and Chrittis Kirk of the Orene, 
have also been attributed to King James. An Orygynale CronykU 
of Scotland, finished about 1420, by Andrew de IVyntonii (xt. 
cent.)i Prior of St. Serfs Monastery in Loch Leven, also belongs 
to this period. Another Northern poet, who comes between James 
and Donbar (jee p. 45, s. 25), is Benry tbe BKinstrel (<2.. after 
1402), author of a life of Wallace, produced about 1460. 

21. Peoookf Fortesone. — ^Though poetry may be said to hars 
languished in the hands of the disciples of Chaucer, prose, on ths 
contrary, was not unworthily supported by the successors of Mande* 
Tille and Widif. The Sepressor of over-much blaming of Clergy^ 
written in 1449, by Reginald Pecock (1395?-1460?), sometima 
Bishop of St. Asaph and Chichester, has been described by one of 
its editors as ' the earliest piece of good philosophical disquisition 
the language can boast,' and its author has been styled ' the pre- 
cursor of Hooker • . as the expositor of the province of reason in 
matters of religion.' This, Pecock's chief work, was undertaken to 
vindicate the clergy against the Widifitesor 'Bible-men,' and *ita 
historical yalue consists in this, that it preserves to us the best 
arguments of the Lollards against existing practices which he was 
able to find, together with such answers as a very acute opponent 
was able to give.' * Ultimately Pecock * fell upon evil days and 
tongues : ' his books were condemned, and he had to choose between 
recantation and the stake. He did not choose the latter, bat died 
in confinement at Thomey Abbey. Sir Jolin Fortescne (1395 ?- 
1485 ?), Chief Justice of the King's Bench, also wrote^ in Latin, a 
valuable work, De Laudibus Legum Anglia, and, in English, a trea- 
tise, in the same spirit, on the Difference between Jbsoluie ana 
Limited Monarchy.^ A staunch adherent of Henry VI., he fledwitt 
him to Scotland after the battle of Towton (1461), was attainted oi 
high treason, and forfeited his estates. It was about 1470, whei 
exiled in France with Margaret of Anjou, that he composed the firff 
of the above-mentioned works for the instruction of Prince Edward 
murdered after Tewkesbury (1 471). He, too, like Pecock, < recanted 
— by withdrawing his objections to Edward IV.'s succession— am 
his attainder was consequently reversed. 

22. Tbe • Fasten betters ' (1422-1509). To the period of th 
Wars of the Roses, upon which we have now entered, belongs i 
curious collection of family letters chiefly by, or addressed to, th 

• Babington's Repressor. 1863, luiro. zxz. zzr. zxiv. See Appendiz A 
Eztnu!tXVL 
t Ezoel^Dtlj edited, for the Clarendon Press, 1885, by Cb. Plammer. 
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nembenof 'a wealthy and respectable, but not noble' Norfolk 
fkmilj — ^the Fastons. The correspondence extends from 1422 to 
1509, and includes over 1,000 letters, written during the reigns of 
Henry VI., Edward IV. and V., Kichard III., and Henry VIL, 
* containing/ in the words of the original editor, Sir John Fenn,* 
who printed the first series of them in 1787) ' many euriona 
Anecdotes relating to that tnrbnlent, bloody, bnt hitherto dark 
period of onr history ; and elucidating not only public matters of 
state, but likewise the pnyate manners of the age . .' 

23. TIae ZntrodnotloB of Prlntliiff. — In 1455, the year of the 
first battle in the Wars of the Boses, the inrention of printing had 
pVQgrened from wood blocks to moreable type, and the famous 
Matarim Bihie had been printed at Mentz by John Gutenberg 
(1400-1468). In 1477t six years after Tewkesbury, Wimam 
Gssten (1422?-1491), a London mercer, who had acquired the 
art of printing abroad, whilst living in the household of Margaret 
of Baignndy, set up a press in the Almonry at Westminster, under 
tfM protaetion of Antbony mroodvlllef Earl Rivers, whose Dictes 
or $aytii^ of (he philosophres (1477) was the first book actually 
printed in England. Caxton, however, had three years eariier 
printed abroad hia own translation of 7^ Beeuydl of the Hittoryes 
i/ TVvyt (1474?), this being the first English book ever printed.f 
One of the most remarkable of the many works that subsequently 
euae (1485) from the Westminster press — Le mcrte Varthur of Sir 
Wi— a>« Stelorj (Jl, 1470) — ^has already been referred to as an 
iModlMBtible mine to modem poets, and is styled by Scott 
'indl q iw ta bly the best Prose Bomance our language can boast. '^ 
It WM eompleted in 1469-70, and the sources of its material have 
already been indicated {ue p. 20, s. 11). Caxton also printed in 
148Stlie Ftijfeknnioon ot Trevisa («m p. 41, s. 18), with a con- 
tiavatioBfrom 1357 to 1460; and it is characteristic of the rapid 
altaiati<»i of the language that, in order to make it intelligible, he 
ttt boond to modemiao the phroseology of its author. The book, 
aija tbo title, is * Imprinted by William Caxton, after having some- 
what ehanged the rude and old English \i.e, of 1387], that is to wit, 
eotaia woids which in these days bo neither used nor understanden/ § 

t4. Sawoflf Barklay, Skelton. — The reigns of Henry VII. 
aad VUL produced no great EDglish poet. Steplien Bawea 
{JL If M). Oioom of the Privy Chamber to the first-named King, 



1% ed. had 4B6 tetters ; that of Mr. Jas. Qairdner, S vols, 1872-5. has 1008. 

noqiMI bas Ueen exquisitely reprinted by Wm. Morris at the Kelmscoil 
UM; also edited by H. Oikar Sommcr, 1894. Elliot Stock facsimiled tha 
Wfm X Mtmjf on Romance, % See AppeDdlz A, Eztraot XYII. 
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wrote an allegorical, and not yeiy interesting, poem called Ths Pa»» 
tyme of PUasitre, or the Historie qf Grande Amour and La Bel Puoei, 
1509. Scott calls him ' a bed imitator of Ljdgate, and ten times 
more tedious than his original.' Alexander Barklay (d, 1552) 
is even below Hawes. Under the title of the 8h^ qf Folys^ 1509, 
he translated Sebastian Brant's Narrmsehiff (1494) * out of Laten^ 
Frenche, and Boche/ incorporating with it his own remarlu npon 
the manners and customs of his contemporaries. He was also tha 
author of five Eoloffuee, the earliest in the English language* 
Joba Skeltont a priest (1460 ?-1520), if not great, was certainlj 
a far more Tigorous and original writer than either of the last-men* 
tioned poets. His name is chiefly associated with the short-footed 
headlong metre which he used in his voluble and almost Babelaisian 
invectires against Henrj VIII.'s great Cardinal. ' His attempts in 
serious poetry/ says Mr. Hallam, 'are utterly contemptible; but 
the satirical lines on Cardinal Wolsey were probably not ineffec- 
tive.'* They were, at all events, effectual in obliging the andaciona 
satirist to fly from Wolsey's anger into sanctuary at Westminster, 
where, in 1529, he died. His principal works are Phyllyp Sparowet 
a humorous and fanciful dirge over a tame bird killed by a eat in 
the Nunneiy of Carow, near Norwich, and including a commendation 
of the 'goodly maid,' its mistress, a certain Joanna Scroop; the 
Tunning ofElynour Summynff, a portrait in the Dutch taste of a 
noted Leatherhead alewife, celebrated for her liquor; and three 
satires, mainly directed against Wolsey, entitled respectively : — Whp 
come ye not to Courte, 8peake Parot (in Crhancer's stansa), and 
Colyn Chute, How Skelton could hit off the imperious favourite 
may be judged £rom the following sketch of Wolsey in the Stai 
Chamber. The spelling, in this instance, has been modernised :^- 

' He Is set 80 high. 
In his hierarchy 
Of frantic frenzy 
And foolish fantasy, 
That in the chamber of stars 
All matters there he mars ; 
Clapping hifl rod on the board. 
No man dare speak a word. 
For he hath all the saying, 
Without any renayiug. 
He roUeth in his records, 
He saith, how say ye, my lords t 
Is not my reason good ? . . • 
Some say, Yes. And some 

• LU, ffistorpf Vt, I. ohap. iy. f 78. 
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Sit still M they were damb ; 
Thna thwarting over thumbs 
He mleth all the roast 
With bragging and with boast,* fto. 

{Whf come jft A'at to Courte.) 

25, The Scotoli Poets. — In the temporary dedension of £og- 
land, Scotland gare birth to a poet who has been styled her Chancer— 
her greatest before Bums. This was 'William BanlMir (14G0 ?- 
1630?), who commenced life as a Franciscan friar, bnt early be- 
came attached to the Scotch Court Employed in London during 
the negotiations for the marriage of his king, James IV., with 
Margaret Tudor, he celebrated the union in his Tkritsil and the 
Boit, 1503. Another courtly allegory is the Goldyn Targe^ an 
ornate love-poem. He also wrote a tender Lament for the 
Makaris (t.«. poets), and a Fit/ting^ or metrical contest, with 
Walter Kennedy, a fellow poet ; while his highest lerel is reached 
in The Dance of the Sevin Deidiy Synnie, a yivid Callotesque 
ooDception. Dunbar's range was a wide one. He essayed allegory, 
morality, and humorous poetry — e.g. The Freire qf Berwick* 
—with nearly equal success ; but his comic Terse, as in the Tua 
liaryit Wemen and the Wedot is, like Chaucer s, decidedly open to 
the charge of coarseness. Oawin Bonglas (1474-1522), Bishop 
of Bonkeld, translated the JEncid, producing ' the first metrical 
rersion of any ancient classic that had yet appeared in the dialect of 
either kingdom.' He also wrote The Palace of Honour, an apologue 
for the conduct of James IV., and King Hart, a poem on human life 
Sir Bawia Xjadaay, of the Mount (1490-1555), the favourite of 
James V., and a vigorous assailant of the clergy, was rather a pun- 
gent and plain-spoken satirist than a poet. The Breme, The Com' 
playtU of the Kinfe Papingo (peacock). The Play (or Satire) of the 
7%ree Ettatee (King, Barons, and Clergy), The History of Squire 
Mddrum, and The Monarchic, all written between 1528 and 1554, 
are his best known works. * The antiquated dialect, prolix narratire, 
and frequent indelicacy of Lyndsay's writings, have thrown them 
into the shade ; but they abound in racy pictures of the times, 
in hnmorons and burlesque description, and in keen and cutting 
aatira.' f Last in importance, but preceding the foregoing in point 
of time, comes Xobert Bennraon {d, before 1508), author of the 
TUiameni of Creeyde, a sequel to Chaucer's poem {see p. 35, s. 17). 

26. TimasUtloiui of tl&e BibIe.~The first of these in point of 
date after Widifs {see p. 40, s. 1 8), was the New Testament of ^Vllliasa 

* The authorship is considered doubtful. 

t Chamhen'% Cjfclop. </ Eng, Lit^ hj Garruthers, 18M^ L ftft. 
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Tyndale (U81?>1536), printed, in 1525,* partly at Cologne and 
partly at Worms, for which he ultimately paid the penalty of his life^ 
being strangled and afterwards burnt at VilTotde, near Brussels, 
by imperial decree. It was re-issued in 1534 ; and has been de« 
scribed by Mr. Marsh as ' the most important philological monument 
• . of the whole period between Chaucer and Shakespeare • . 
having more than anything else contributed to shape and fix the 
sacred dialect, and establish the form which the Bible must per> 
manently assume in an English dress.' t In 1530, TyBdaAid printed 
a translation of the Pentateuch. While abroad, he is said to 
hare been assisted in his labours for a short time, in 16S2, by 
MUM Coverdato (1488-1568), later Bishop of Exeter, who aOer- 
wards published, in 1535, a translation of the Old and New Testa- 
ment ' out of the Doutohe and Latyn,* memorable as the first English 
Bible allowed by royal authority. By royal proclamation copies 
were ordered to be placed in the quires of parish churches for com- 
mon use. The Bibles of Tyndale and Coverdale were followed, in 
1537 and 1540, by the translations known respectively as MaUhewU 
and Cranmer'a Bibles, 

27. Bemersv More* — ^It is as contemporaries only that it is 
convenient to link these names, for, in respect of literary excellence, 
they cannot be compared. Jolm BonroMerf &ord BenMra 
(1469-1533), Governor of Calais, was, however, a translator of the 
highest rank ; and he has given us an admirably faithful and chaiac« 
teristic rendering of the picturesque pages of Sm John FfioissABT 
(1337-1410), the *Livy of France,' who, as resident in England 
from 1361 to 1366, and writing inter alia of English History, might 
almost be claimed as a national author. His Chronicle, embracing 
the affiiirs of England, Scotland, France, and the Low Countries, 
extends over the reigns of Edward III. and Bichard IL (1827- 
1400) ; the translation of it by Lord Berners, published in 1523-5, 
was undertaken at the request of Henry VIII. Sir Tbonuui 
More (1478-1535), a zealous Boman Catholic, and Lord Chancellor 
in 1529, was beheaded for denying the legality of .Henry VILC's 
marriage with Anne Boleyn. His two principal works are the LiJ$ 
andBeign of Edward K., printed in 1557, and his Happy BeptMiCt or 
Utopia (ov, no, r6itoSf place; in Latin, Nusquama), The latter, 
first published at Lou vain, in Latin, in 1516, and not translated into 



• V. Arbor's Fac-iimiU (1871) of the antqna fragment of Tyndale*! TeeUment 
lu the QronTlUe Collection. 
t Ucturu on the Engllih Language, 1863, r. p. IIS. Bit Aft)endijc A, Kxtract 
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English by Balph Bobinson until 1551, or some years after the 
author's death, purports to be an account of a ' newe yle ' as taken 
from the verbal narrative of one Baphacl Hythlodaye, described as 
a sea-fiuing man ' well stricken in age, with a blacke sonno-bumcd 
face.' It is, in reality, ' a philosophic exposition of More's own views 
respecting the constitution and economy of a state, and of his 
opinions on education, marriage, the military system, and the like.* 
fHie idea was, perhaps, suggested by the Republic of Plato, whose 
influence^ or that of More, may be traced in many subsequent works 
of a ■omewhat similar character, e.ff. Hall's Afundus Mter et Idemp 
1606 ; Barclay's Jryenis, 1621 ; Bacon's New Atlantis, 1627 ; Godwin 
of Llandaff's Man tn the Moon, 1638 ; and Harrington's Oceana, 
1656. It should be noted that More's title has given rise to the 
adjective 'Utopian,' now commonly used to qualify any fanciful 
or chimerical prcgeetf 

28. Blyot. batUner, cnieke.— The first of these, Sir Tbomas 
Slyot (1490 ?-1546), was a physician, and the friend of More. He 
wrote several works, of which The Governor, 1531, and a profes- 
sional Castle tf Health, 1 534, are the best remembered. The former, 
a treatise on education, is said to have been a favourite book with 
Heoiy Yin. Bngb &atlmer (1485 ?-15d5), the martyr-Bishop of 
Worcester, and the fervent advocate of the Reformation doctrines, 
has left a number of sermons, mostly preached before Edward VI., 
which, for their popular style, homely wit, and courageous utterances, 
are models, in their way, of a certain school of pulpit eloquence. 
They are ' still read for their honest zeal and lively delineation of 
manners.' Latimer^s Sermon pn the Floughers and Sermons before 
Edward VI., 1549, and the Governor of Klyot, are both included in 
Kr. Arbei's series of English Reprint 8.% Sir Jolin Clieka (1514- 
1657), memorable in Milton's verso as the advanced scholar who 
' taoght Cambridge and King Edward Greek,' surrives in English 
by the Hurt of Sedition, 1549, on the subject of the rising in 
Norfolk in that year. 

29. wyatty Smrey. — ^Theso * first reformers of our English meetra 
and stile,' as they have been called by Puttenham,§ stand upon the 
thrsshold of the school of Sidney and Spenser. Both had formed 
themselves upon ' the sweet e and stately measure of the Italians,' 
and both * as nouices newly crept out of the schooles of Dante, 
Arioste and Petrarch,' considerably advanced the poetic art in 

• UtMOD, British Novtlitts an*! their Stylet, 1830, p. U. 

f Stt Appendix A, Sztiact XIX. 

t Set Appendix A, Extract XX. 

I Arit ygnglUh FottU, 1689, p. 74 (Arbir't Beprint, 1869). 
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England. The priority, in point of culture, belongs perhaps to the 
Barl ofSurrar (1517?-47), 'an English Petrarch ' M. Taine calls 
him, who is regarded as the introducer of blank verse, in which 
measure he produced a translation of the second and fourth books of 
the JEneid. The numbers of Sir Thomas 'Wyatt (1503-42), 
usually called the Elder, to distinguish him from the unfortunate 
noble who raised an insurrection in Mary*s reign j are not so correct 
as those of Surrey, but the sentiment of his poetry is sometimes 
deeper. The yerses of both, consisting chiefly of sonnets and 
amorous poems, were flrst published in 1557) together with those of • 
Wloliolas Orlmald (1519-62), Thomas AordVanz (1511-62), 
and some other minor poets, in ThtteTs Miscellany, now easily acccs« 
sible to all as one of Mr. Arber*s excellent English Reprints (1'870). 
From this collection we transcribe one of Surrey's sonnets as an 
example of the sonnet-form at this period. The lady celebrated is 
Surrey's * Laura * — * fair Gkraldine * : — 

' From Taalcane came my Ladles worthy race : 

Fairo Florenoe was sometyme her aunclent seaie : 
The Western yie, whose plcasamit shore dothe fooe 

WUde Cambers clifs, did gene her linely heatc : 
Fostered she was with milke of Irishe brcst : 

Her sire, an Erie : her damo, of princes blood. 
From tender yeree, in Britain she doth rest, 

With kingcs childc, where she tastcth costly food. 
Honsdon did first present her to mine yien : 

Bright is her hewe, and Oeraldine she hight. 
Hampton mo taught to wisho her flrtit for mine : 

And Windsor, alas, dothe chase me from her bight. 
Her beauty of kind [,] her yertuos from abouc. 
Uappy is bo, that can obtalno her loue.' 

30. Barly Uramatle VTHters. — As the drama attained its . 
most splendid deyelopment under Elizabeth and James, its earlier ., 
history may fitly be relegated to the succeeding chapter {see p. 57» : 
■. 37i et 8eq.)» It is proper, howerer, to note that the first two • 
dramatic writers belong to the period of which the present chapter i 
treats. One is xrioholas Vdall, M.A. (1504-56), sometimes styled 
'the father of English Comedy,' and Master in succession of Eton and 
Westminster Schools, who wrote not later than 1551, and probably : 
to be acted by the Eton boys, a bo7id fide five-act comedy of London | 
manners, under the title of Roister Doister. The other, John ^ 
Boywood (rf. 1580 ?), Court Jester to Henry VIII. and Mary, and 
author of a dreary allegory entitled The Spider and the Flie (Pro- 
testant and Catholic), produced, chiefly by 1534, six dramatio 
compositions or Interludes,— oi no great literary value. Of these, 
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the best known, which may lenre as a sample of the somewhat grosf 
satirical hnmonr of the rest, turns upon a dispute between tho 
Four Ps of its title, — a Palmer, a Pardoner, a T^icaiy, and * 
Pedlar— as to who can tell the greatest falsehood. The Palmer^ 
following in his torn, and commenting npon some prerions statement 
nnikToorable to women, asserts, as if aoddentaUy, that 

' Kit one good cjtjt, towns nor boroofl^ 
In orhteudom, tnit I haTi ben tlmtnii^ 
And this I wolde ye ihiilde nndontmda^ 
I liaTe Mm women T lurndTBd thomende : 
And oft with tham haTs looge ^me tvla^ 
Yet in tXL jdaots when I haTS ben. 
Of all the women that I have Hne, 
I nerer nwe nor knewe in-my conicjens 
Any one women out of pedeoi.* 

It is needless to add that the speaker is at oneelield to have attained 
the mazimnm of mendacitj. 

31. Ballad Poetry*— In his description of the * Seven Deadly 
Sins/ the author of Piers ihs JNowman makes the priest, Sloth, 
confess his ignorance of his patemoiter, ' as the prest it syngeth,' 
but acknowledge his familiarity with * lymes of Bobyn hood and 
Bandolf erlo of Chestre/ * Numbers of such ' xymes' or ballads, 
chanted or recited from house to house by minstrds of the humbler 
order, were current during this period, though the minority of them 
are lost to us. But, even now, those collected by Ritson with re- 
ference to the Sherwood outlaw (so popular eren in Bishop Latimer's 
day as to make the good prelate complain bitterly that his sermons 
were neglected for the ' traytoure' Bobyn Hood t)i make a book by 
themselyes. For Chevy Chaee, Sir Patrick Spenee, The Oaberiwufie 
Man, The Noi-Browne Mayde, and the remainder of those which 
Time has spared, the student is referred to the Bdiq^ of Bishop 
Percy, the Border Minstrelsy of Scott, the Baliad Book of William 
Allingham, and the collections of Motherwell, Jamieton, Bellt 
Aytoun, and others. 

• FUrt iht Plowmam, Edited bj Bkmit, 188« : B-test, Piutta r. Aw the 
entire peeMge in Appendix A, Bztreot XL 

t AMI atrmom htfort Edward VL, 1M9, 178-4 (Arber*8 reprint, 1M9). 3p» alss 
Apfendiz A« SxtnMJt XZ. 



CHAPTER IV 

TBC AOB or SPSirSSB, 8 

BAOoar. 

1550-1625. 

S2. SnUMART OF THB PEBIOD. — 33. THE P0138: OAflOOIOKB, BACKVIXUB.— - 
84. 8IDNET. — 86. BPEXSSB.— 84. THB MOTOR FOEIS^— 87. IBB OBOWTB 
or THB XXGUSH DRAICA.— 88. XARLT BHOUSH FULTB.— 89. TBI FSX- 

cuRSOBs OF shaksspkarb: mablowx, rrc.— 40. shaxbspbabk. — 

41. THS C0BTDIP0RABIB8 OV SHAKBSPSABX ! J0X80V, WBBfifnBB, BEAmOiVT 
AXD VUETCHXB, XAflSDrOXB, SIC.— 42. THI PBO« WBIRBll : ASOHAM.— 
48. LTLT. — 44. HOOXBB, RAiaOH. — 40. BACON^-46. BUSTOK, 8IUIB3r, 
LOBD HB&BXBT.— 47. TBB MIKOB PBOfiE WlUTKUS.'-48. 1HB AUTKOBIBBD 
THtSEOB OF THB BIBLB. 

82. BummaiT of tbe Period. — ^By the end of the flrst half 
of the Bixteenth centuiy, if not a little earlier («m p. 8, «.), the days 
of * Middle English ' may be considered as past, for certainly with 
the advent of Spenser, Bacon, and Shakespeare — all bom soon after 
1 560— the period of * Modem English * had already begun. This con- 
tinnes to ^e present day ; for, generally speaking, the EngjUsh of 
the Victorians does not essentially differ from that of the Elisabe- 
thans. The more material alterations in the grammar and vocabnlaij 
of the langoage had been effected when the two great revohitions had 
done their work. It mnst, however, be once more repeated that the 
dates here given for the commencement and termination of these 
snecessive stages of transition are at the best approximate. Dming 
the second revolution, that breaking«np of the grammar which is the 
main characteristic of the first, would still proceed, though less ap- 
preciably ; and, if it be asserted that no so-called linguistic xerola- 
tion has taken place since 1550, it does not by any means foUov 
that our language has undergone no changes in stracture or substance 
during the period that intervenes. The dates used simply denote ox 
limit the epochs during which the two great movements were in most 
noticeable activity. Time, says one of the great writers of this em 
(Lord Bacon), 'Xnnovateth greatly, but quietly, and by degreei^ 
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Kare* to Iw pcneiToii'* and Ihe Bltentions of a Ungaage tie 
•ffeetcd ID tita wme impoKsptibla ytt rMiHtlesa maaiicr. 

Tlia foiegoing chitpl at extended over tvo centann; the praeent 
InelodM tetGDly-fiTO ;ears onlj. But theee seToctj-flTe jeua consti- 
tute the most prolific period in OQC Ulcreture. Kerer, in EngUod at 
iMst, tuu been witacsied no magniflceaC m outburst of the creatire 
faculty, lo tare iu> Bssembliiig of splendiil anddiTcna povera. Spenser, 
BhskMpeaJ!«, Bacon— the InmiDODS nnmee elone OBt-duzle all 
anmnd them. Yet the fiajB of Webster and Usrlowa (to take a. 
pair at random). Iho reive of Sackrille noil Sidney, the prose of 
Sooker &nd Baletgh, might well have mflSoed to moke n time illiu> 
tiione ; and behind these again there is a host of contcmporjriea 
•caroelf leaa gifUd. 

Tho three great writers of this * golden age ' of Englieh hlstoiy— 
tor, be itrenembered, it «B>aUo Ihe age of Drakr. of Cecil, and of j 
WaliinghAin — eerre to ceBtm.liM IhedtSiireDtgToups of poets, plajwfl 
wrigbta, andproso-nTiiers. SpoDsec'a brief life coded iDlG09,aii4 | 
Ihe mnjority of his poems were produced in the latter half of 
reign of Eliiabelh. To tho clow of the same period, and the early 
jcBri of JiLtnes, belong tho playa of Shakespeare ; while Bacon's 
works are confined, almost eiclusively, to Jame^ reign. Romantic 
poetry may Iherefora be said to hsTO reached its tenilh Bnt, dia- 
mntic poetry Doit, sod prose lacL Hence, the writers of the period 
nndcr considerslion fall easily into the succossion adopted in this 
chapter. If a classification be desirable, s. 33 to s. 37 may bo said 
to treat of * Spenser and Ihe Poels,' s. 37 to s. IS of ' Shakogp««re anil 
Oe Dtamttlsia ' and t. 42 lo a. 48 of ' Bncon and the Prose Writen ' 
an arrangement enn be ndopled solely for oonrenienco 
some of tho so-callod poets wrote plays and proso, and 
IMBf of the dniDUtiits aco famous by worki that txe pnroly 



I. SMlLvUl*.— The BMt Ola; a 
tj.Bo-meana 'loolhlcss satire,' in blank rcno. on contemporarj 
Ihahions and GiIUqs, is tho most importaat of the poetjoal worVs cf ■ 
a«M««OMeetvDa (1S26 r-lA77), who, after ■ life Tariod by ta« I 
■todies, foreign trorel, parliamctitBry duties, insolrency, soldierii^ * 
wntributad, hj his Priiujye PIrjijNrw n( Kr^ttuvrtM. to the enter- 
tnamaDt glreD by Loieostor lo Queen Blizi1>L>thinIAT.'i ((eeolsop. 
41. 1. SS). The literary repnlitlion of Tb«niK« BROkwUla, Bar! 

|»r BM«at(IS3S-iaOB), LorJ High Trensnref of England, retli 
, • SBtft «r Cemiiti, (Vr.TJ afl-l ifomW. IKJ.p KT (Aibir-i npiln*! l»"^ 



Cr2 ItAKDCOOK OF F.NOUSII LlTEnATt'l!^. ^^1 

cliieAy upoQ liis CDnnection wilh ttis Mffrraure for Magislratu, tha 
plan of vhicb he Iind liimsfllf originntn), a serine of melrical naira- 
Lives of thfl lirea of iUmtnoua auJ uafortunRte ptrsong— BoccB«eio's 
Dt CuMbm VirtHtiin lUiittrium OTer ngaio. in fact («e p, 41, h. 19), 
Tbo first eilition of Die Mgrroun hj VnUlMB Baldwin {fi. xvi. 
i'iiDt,)aiid 0«arK« rerrers (1300?-79) wus publiabed in IfiSB; to 
tUe soconJ, ShcIviIId cDiitnbut«d an Induelioa or piulogue in ihe 
■OTen-liDe atAnza, and the Complaint of Hrnry, Duke cf BucHnghim 
— tlie Buckingliam of Shiikeapeu-e's Richard 111. (,d. 1483). It 
was aabsequoolly coatinned Ijy ' Turioua hnads '— Tbomoa Vliaar, 
who tranalatfid Ilia jEaeid, unci TbomK* Ctanrobru4 (1S20- 
1601), B nmltifarioua poot, among othera; but Sai^T ilia's portions 
idoaa hare saved tiis work from comparatiTB obliTion. Tha scena 
cf the Indudion is laid in Be!!, wiiora, at the gaUs of Eljiinm, iLa 
charactera relate their alorioa, and it includes a number of aoiabra 
MD(1 powerful peraonificationa of Rtiaorie, Atarict, and so forth, 
which will bear a compndson with Speneer'e delineation!. 'Bui,* 
saya Campbell, 'though the Induction to The Mirror for Magi*' 
trnlci diaplaja some poteat sketches, it beora the contpleiien of a 
Hntiiraine genluB, and reaemblea a bold and gloomy landampo oil 
which tbo sua dgtct sbiacs* (lualao p. 61, a. 3S). 

31. Sldner.— Haviug regard to his historical eminenoa, the 
voiks of Sir VhlUp Bldney (1551-80) are scarcely equal to his 
fniDP. One la almoet diaconcerted to God that the literary claims 
of the noble aotdiirr of Zulphen, — the 'Lumen familia aua,' and 
' jowell of bis times,' — the ciind id courtier and the precocious ambas- 
sador— are baaed upon a locgthy (yet onSniahed) ' pastoral ronanca,' 
a tow fishionablo lo'e-poemB, and a not Tery eitenaiTo Ba»ay. Yet 
it should be remembered that theae were, at beat, but recreations, not 
(teatined for tbe public eye.t The Arcadia, 1590 (flrat raferred to), 
wu composed in Tetirement at Wilton ten years previouaty to suaaa 
the poet's sister, Slocy, Countess of Pembroke, Ben Jouson's 'sub- 
ject of all Teraej' and its author is said to hare expressed bia denn 
that it should b« deatroyed; the Mlropiel and SItUa ore sonneti 
to Penelope Deverenx, afterwards Lady Itich ; and tbe Apolngitfor 
Poelrie, though nndonbtodly prompted by the Etricturca opon poeta 
in tlie Schoiile ofAbvae, and its iPquel, published in 1ST9 by StepttAa 
Oouon (lSGS-1624), remained b HS. until 15S5, The poems 
and the esaay are tbe moat memorabte of his productions. ObulM 
lAmb (there can be no more competent judge of Elisabetluq 
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work) praisos the sonneta highly ; * and the reader may be especially 
referred to the one beginning, Wtth haw sad steps, Moon, thou 
dimyst the skies ; and to the ^^kway, sinee you my ehirf Parnassus 
be — which even Hazlitt^ who failed to admire the author, conld not 
retrain from qnoting.f Longfellow has called the Apclogie * a golden 
little Yolume, which the scholar may lay beneath his piUow.' But, 
despite its exalted chiyalry and elaborate eloquence, — for, be it 
remarked, Sidney's prose is, artistically, far in adranoe of that of 
preceding writers, — the tedionsnass of the Countess of Teimhrohis 
Jreadia will always to some extent nentralise the beauties that it 
undoabtedly contains. 

86. SpeBser* — ^Under hii pseudonym of Astrophd, Sidney was 
mourned by a more illustrious contemporary — Bdmmia Spenser 
(1552 ?-99), whose beautiful monody upon the death <^ his friend 
was published in 1596, inscribed to Sidney's widow, then Countess 
of Essex. The record of Spensez^s life is as scant as that of Chaucer 
or Shakespeare. Bom in London in 1552, ho was educated at Cam* 
bridge, where he formed a friendship with that Oabiiel Barrey 
(1546-1680), who desired that he might * be epitaphed the inventor of 
the [not yet naturalised] English hexameter,' and by whom he was 
later {circa 1578) introduced to Sidney. To Sidney, ' as most worthie 
of all titles both of learning and chiralry,' he inscribed his first 
published work— the Shepheards Calender — in which his friend 
Harrey figures as 'Hobbinol.' In 1580 he went to Ireland as 
Lord Wilton's secretary. Four years after this, Elizabeth pre- 
sented him with the estate of Kilcolman, the obligation by patent 
to cultiTate which, determined his residence in Ireland. Here he 
designed and wrote the commencement of the Faery Queene, Raleigh 
— * the Shepherd of the Ocean '^(as Spenser afterwards styles him 
in a poetical account of the occurrence),} risited him at this period, 
and niged him to present his poem to Elizabeth. The Queen re- 
ceired it graciously, and granted the poet a pension of 50/. per 
annum, from which it has been inferred that he was, yirtually, the . 
first of the Laureates. In 1594, he was married, at Cork, to the lady r 
whose wooing and winning he has celebrated in his Amaretti and 
EpOMalamion. During Tone's Bebellion, in 1598, the Irish insur- 
gents burned his castle of Kilcolman, and one of his children 
perished in the fiames. The poet himself escaped to London, and 
died shortly after in King Street, Westminster, certainly in 

* IauS Euetfi tf Elia, 

t Uetmnt m Ote Uteratmre qf Ike A99 ^ Elitaibeth, 1870| iUil% A« alf* 
▲ppcQdiz A, Estnofe XZV. 
t CWfi Cl9Mtteom0homeaffatne, 




ttrnitenod clfGoout&iiccB ; but col — ]ct it ha hoped — uidLuhII]' 'for 
Like of bread.' a£ Ben Joaaon {mla il.* At his own desire, bo vaa 
buried ia Westminjtcr Abbej b; llie tide of Cliaacei — the rerweJ 
TityruB of his Jegloffua. 

TliB Faery Qutene, Spenwr'a longeet and moat unbitiooi poem, is 
nn uiiflniibed allegory. lis plan is HufBicif^Dily desctibod in tho cx- 
plunnlorj lutter to Huleigb, prefixed to the first tliree b^ka pnbLiahed 
.ill ISflO. 'The gBneniU eodo . . ■ . of all the booke,' says ths 
nuthor, ' 18 to fashina a gontteman or noble person in Tortnona and 
goalie discipline,' Of tills, King Aitliur is hia eiompliu', and he 
strives ' to ponrlraicl' ia him, ' before he wsa king, the imago of a 
lirara knight, perfected in the twelve pnTato maiall Tertuos, as 
Aristotle halh devised.' Each ' moiall rertue,' if tbo work had been 
fiaished, would have had its Bp«^al book nnd patron knight, irhos* 
iodividuol adventure Is laid upon blm bj the Faciy Qaeooe. Xbus 
ffoliaeiMhM its patron in the HedcnMse Knight (Bk. i.}; Tempt- 
raunBi in Sir Qnjon (Bk. ii.) ; and Chatlitie, in the ' lady knight,' 
Britomortis (Bk. iti.). Arthor, la whom no special rirtue ii allotted, 
represents Magnificence, which includes all, niid he ae^iste in entry 
book,sncGoaring thorcBtt when io need'. The origin of thesercral 
adventures was to bare been revealed in the condading book, 
' where,' Esya the autliar, ' I devise that the Fnery Qui-eae kept bet 
annnall feast twelve daiee, appon which twelve eeveiiiU dayos, the 
. occaaloDS of the twelve aeverall atfrftitlireB hnpened, which being 
undcttiiken by xii. tererall knight*, ate in those twelve books 
saTsrally handled and dlacoursed.' { 

In addition Co the virtaeB which Ihey typified, many of Spenm's 
characters Dguii'd some special contempomry. ' The original of 
every koighl,' titjB Dryden, ' was then living in the conrt of Queen 
Eliubrth ; and he attributed to eaeU of tbciu that Ttrlue, which be 
Ihongbt was most conspicnoiiB in them; an ingenious pieeo of 
flatteiy, though it turned not muirh to his Bcconni.' J The Queen 
herself sufficed to the two characters of Gloriuna and Belpbcebe ; 
Ldcester nod Sidaoy are bath at times identified with Arthur, to 
whom, in tbe twelfth boot, Gloriana was to be united. But the 
jndidoQB modern reader wilt probably set aside such * cOntinasd 
Allegorie ' alt^ethet, and surrender himself entirely to (be poel'e 
lofty momlity and splendid descriptions, — to the ineihanetible 
■uecesaioa of images thut, ' like the vapours wliieh riee ceoaeleatly 
from the ocean, ascend, sparkle, commiogle tLelr scrolU of snow and 



U reporleil bj Dnimmnad at HawtUi 

;ic[|it BiilomaM, Bt Hi. : Sw site Appcudli A, Kitnujt 

iKam-n an auiir, Dijdeo'i Woiti, 18*7, 3*8. 
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gold, whiUt below them new mists and yet new mists again arise 
in nndimmed and undying procession.' * He will be thankful that 
the absence of six boolu (for only firagments of the aerenth remain) 
has not materially affected what time has preserved. 

Spenser's greatest work leaves little space for any detailed ac« 
count of his lesser pieces. The Skq^heartTa Calender^ 1579, which 
preceded it, was a 'feorics of twelve AeglogueSt of which the defects 
are that they are ' framed (in Sidney's words) to an old rustick lan- 
guage,' and marred by a warp of ecclesiastical allegory. Mother 
HMertTs Tale, 1591, or the adventures of a fox and an ape, is ' a 
sharp and shrewd satire upon the common method of rising in 
Church and State.' Colin CUmCe come home again, 1595, the 
Amaretti, and the splendid Epitkalamion on his own courtship and 
mazxiage ; the Prothalamion in honour of the double marriage of the 
ladies Katherine and Elizabeth Somerset, 1506, and the Fowre 
Hymne in praise of Love, of Beaaty, of Heavenly Love and Heavenly 
Beauty, 1596, are some of his more important minor pieces. His 
sole remaining prose work, A View qf the State of Ireland, written 
dialoffue'Wise between Eudoxue and LrencBue, was first published in 
1633, after his death. 

The language of Spenser's poetry is designedly archaic, and 
rather resembles that of Chaucer (* For hee of Tityrus his songs did 
lere ') than that of his own time. The stanza of the Faery Queene, 
now known as the Spenserian stanza, is the eight-line measure of 
Ariosto^ another of the poet's models, with the addition of an Alex- 
andrine line. An example will be better than a formula : — 

' And move, to Inlle bim in his ilumber loft, 
A toiokling ftreame frcmi high rock tombling donne, 
And erer-drixUng ralne upon the loft, [<ty] 
Ifizt with a moimnriog windo, much like the sowne 
Of swurming bees, did cast him in a iwowne : 
No other noyte, nor poofdei txoabloiui cryes, 
As still are wont t'annoy the \raU6d towne, 
ICIgfat then be heard : bot carelesse Quiet lyes 
IVtept In etcmall ailenoe | fane from enemyos.* 

{Faerp Qu€tt», Bk. i. Canto L 41.) 

In the last line, the csesura, for the sake of yarSetj, is placed at 
the serenth syllable. Spenser more usually puts it In the middle 
of the Terse, as in the last line of the stanza which immediately 
precedes ths one above quoted : — 

' And unto Korpheos comes, whom drownU doope 
In drowaie fit he Andes | of nothing he takes keepe.* 



• Talne, Hist, of Eng. Li!., Bk. iL chap. i. Div. 2, i 6. 




Tli0 Speueciian ataoza U a favorite villi Englinb vocaifitn. 
ThomsDu. CnmpbtU, Bjniii, and olhen hare used it BaoeeufDUj ; 
and it waa employed hj the late Mr. Woraloj vilh luipp<? eff^ io 
his tianslatiooH of the Iliod and Odyteeg, tho kttor poem espocially 
(1 861-8 )-• 

3G. XbB Bnnor Poeti. — The miaor pacts of the Elizabethan 
age aie veiy Dtunerons ; aod, for the most part, weU worth; of mora 
than a passing notice. The ecopo of this volume, howeTer, restiictti 
UB to a brief eelectlon.t The first to be named is aUeluel 
Srajlon (lfiS3-1631X whoso most famous work, the Foly-Olbioit, 
1613-22, is a metrical and topographical description of England, 
extending to 30 books, and 'iUiislTat«d with a prodigalitjr of 
historical and legendarj erudition.' It is sud t« be aceniBte. 
Brajton also wcoto an 'elegant and liTely tittle poem,' entitled 
Nymphidia.oT, the CoMt nf Faery. Samuel BMUel (1663-1616), 
Atoster of the Queen's Berels under Junes, and LanreBts bAof 
Epenler, was the nnthor of a metrical historj of the wan of lAn- 
caster and York ; JlTtwpUfu), a dialogue containing a defence of 
learning ; and a collection of 64 sonnets entitled Dtlia — perhaps the 
most poetical, though the first-named is undoubtedly the moet impor- 
tant, of his productions. Sir Tolin !>>*!•■ (1569-1626), Soli- 
citor-OeDeral and Attorney-General nnder Jamos I., wrols a 
tnelaphysical poem in the heroic quatmins afterwords employed in 
Dryden's Aniutt MirabUu, under the title of Notce THpfun .■ Tmo 
Brgia. L Of Human KnovMgi; II. 0/ the Sotii of Man and Ika 
/nHnartii'>fy(Acr«>/',l£eE>,irbichi8 praised by Hallom for its closeness 
of thought and nniforniity of powor. Jotan Sonne (1S73-163I), 
■omeUme Dean of St. Paul's, and, as a preacher, famed for his elo- 
qnotiM, is knom as a poet by a nuntbor of songs, sonnets, maniaga 
pieces, fiinenl pieces, and satires, chiofl/ of a metaphysical cast, the 
inherent poetiyof vbich is froquontly disfigured by harsh melrps 
uid vhinstcal conceits, vhich have giren rics to conliatlictory 
opinions as to his merits (d» p. 77. e. fiO). OUes netotier (1588- 
1623) and VhlDona Fletolier (l&82'16£a) were imilators of 
Spenser, and allegorical poets. Chrieft Victory and IWunpA in 
Heavm and Earth over and ^ftrr Death, 1610, is the chief work of the 
former; tuAVbePKr^tltland, 1633, — uniler which tropical tiUe the 
readerwiU hardly divine' an anatomical lecturetn verse on tbeboman 
fmme' progressing to the intellectual and moral focoltiog of the soul 
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*-that of the latter, who, chronologicallj, belongs more stxictly to tha 
next chapter. To the first-named work Milton ia said to haye been 
indebted for certain passages of Paradiu Begained, IVUliam 
DnumnoBd, of Hawlhomden (1685-1649),— condndes onr list of 
original minor poets. He is the ' son-in-the Mnses' of Surrey and 
Sidney, whose efforts *in the Italian meetre and stile' he has 
riyalled, if not excelled, in his sonnets. The reader may compare 
the following, addressed To a Nightingale, with that of Milton upon 
a similar theme {jtee p. 83, s. 67) : — 

* Sweet bird, that Bing'st away ilia early howxes, 

Of wintetB past, or oomming, Toid of care, 

wen pleaaM with delights which prHent are, 

SUre naaones, budding aprayea, eweet»ainfIHng flowen ; 

To rocb, to fpringB, to rila, from leany bowrei 

Thou thy Creator*! goodnene dost declare 

And what deare gifts on thoe hee did not sparo^ 

A itaine to homan senoe in slnoa that lowras. 

What sonle oaa be so sicke, which by thy songs, 

Attir'd in sweetoesM, sweetly ii not drioen 

Quite to faget earth's tormoiles, splghts and wrongs, 

And lift a renerend eye and thooght to heansn t 
Sweet artlesse songstarre, then my minde dost raise 
To ayres of spheaies, yes and to angels^ layei.' • 

By a Tersion of the Uiad and Odyuey characterised by Pope, for 
its ' daring fiery spirit,' as ' something like what one might imagine 
Homer himself wonld hare writ before he axrired at years of dis- 
eretion,'t Ctoorre CHapman (1669?-! 634) takes precedence of 
the other metrical translators. He also produced renderings of 
Hesiod's Wor%B tmd Daye, and Jurenal's F\fth Satire, and he com- 
pleted Marlowe's tranaUtion of the Hero and Leander of Musaeus. 
Tha Ovid's Metamorpkoeee of Arthur Ooldlnr {d, 1606 ?) ; the 
JEneid of ThomMi Vliaer {d, 1660) and Tbomas Twjne 
(d, 1618) ; the OHande Furioeo, 1691, of Sir Jolm Sarrtnvton 
(1661-1612), and the Recoverie of Jeruealem, 1600, of Bdward 
(fL 1686)— the last two especially — also deserre notice. 



87. The Orttwtii of fho BngHah Bnuiuu — ^The germ of the 
Khglish Brsma is to be found in those rude and primitiTa repre- 
■entationf of erents in Scriptural history which, as they generally 
inrolyed the exhibition ofsupematural power, were, on this account, 
known to our fore&thers as Mibaotj Fiats or Mtsibbixs. When 
they were introduced into Kngland is uncertain. In all probabili^ 

• Dmmmond's Poems, 18SS, p. 172 (Ifaitland Clab)«; 
t Frsfece to the /Matf. 
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Ihej first camo to lis from France, nod irorf, pcrLnps, trst acted 
li.'ru in Freni:li. Tho oartiost recorded performance is that of a 
Jlirnela Play acted at DuusUblo aLont 1110. It iraa irritWn by 
OeoB:rey, afterwardB Abbot of St. Albnna, DQ'l was baanl upon tbj) 
legend of 6l Cdthvriae. Liklor n'e learn from Fllz-Stepbeu, 
Bukot's biographer, that, during the life or Boon bII't the death of 
tlut mazlyt, religious plnjs were frsqamitl; pgrfocmed in London. 
Lai«r still thej becams common in most large cities ; and the thne 
HTics of 43 CnitHlry, 25 Chttter, vith tlio 33 TowniUy oc Wood- 
tiVAplayslwvBlongbeen in print. In 1886, tho 48 I'oripkjs, dating 
from 1430-40, wore first published. 

The brief Ifyrroming /•/ Ildl (temp. Edw. H.) may fairly claim to 
bo our oldest Mirado Play.* At first these Trere acted daring dirine 
serTicB by the priests to convey religious inslmction to Ibe people ; 
but nltimatelj they passed from the bands of the clerg; into Ihoce of 
the laitj, the craftsmeo of the different guilds bocoming their chief 
Biponents, — occasioBally with much propriety, as, for example, 
vtieD Noa/il Flood, one of the Chester series, iras CDtmsted to the 
Wstor-Drawara of the Dee. In man/ caaos, tho Scripluro chnrscters 
lepTMentod wore the costume of tUo frntemity to whidi the acIorB 
belonged. This homely and familiar rendering of the lacrod stories 
«a* oftvn accompanied by grotesque and oven profane incongrai' 
ties. A HCODs from the lust-named mystery, in wbicli Noah and his 
insubordinate wife come to blows because she obstinately rcftuM I« 
ontor the Ark, is n froqucutlj-oited insUnco of the former chameter- 
istic. The same unfavourable view of the diBposiUon of the patri- 
arch's helpmate prevail* in the Woodkirk play of tlio Career qf 
KoaA, where she persists in contiouiug her spitming until tho rising 
waters have oil but submerged the seat she sits on. In IheCorenti^ 
piece, howorer, which treats lbs same subject, she is pictured aa 
amiable and deroted. 

The personages of tho first Mysteries were couGnod exclusiraly 
to stock characters dtawn from Holy Writ and the Legenda (kC tho 
Gaints. As the^o loht novelty, it became necessary to rociva the 
fading interest of the audience by the addition of ullegorieal embo- 
diments of rices, virtues, conditions of life, &c. ; and out of this 
necessi^ greir Iha second stdge of the drama— the Mobautt, or 
Mohai. Plat. From the Uonl Play, with its abstract ideas ponoui< 
fled, to the modem drama, the transition was natural and inevitable. 
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This transition was materiallj hastened owing to the stadj of the 
Latin drama. Onr yeiy first regnhur tragedy, Garboduc, shows the 
infloenee of Seneca, from whom a little later the popular 'ghost' 
was to be borrowed ; onr first oomedj, BcUj^h BoiUer Doiater, is 
based on a pla/ by Plautns. 

The stage for the clerical actors, in the days of the earlier 
Miracle Plays« was nsoally erected in the church itself. Prom the 
church it was tmnsfeired to the churchyard, and thence, as the 
representations passed out of the hands of the deigy, to movable 
pageants or scaffolds ' dragged through the town, and stopped for 
the pezformanoe at certain places designated by an announcement 
made a day or two before.' From these it was again transferred 
to bams and halls, lastly to inn yards, * where windows, and galle- 
rios, and yerandas commanded a view of a court round which the 
house was built.' The yards of the Bidl, in Bishopsgate Street, the 
Crau Keys, in Qracechurch Street, the Bell Savoge, on Ludgate Hill, 
wore regularly used for this purpose when Shakespeare arriyed in 
London. 

The Elizabethan Theatre was an extension of, or improTement on, 
the inn yard. It was commonly of wood and plaster, circular in 
form, and, in the so-called public theatres, open at the top. A flag, 
bearing the name of the house, was hoisted on the roof. Liside 
were boxes, galleries, and a pit or yard without scats. In the 
ooyered buildings cressets, or large rude chandeliers, supplied the 
place of daylight Upon the stage, which was generally strewn with 
rushes, the critics, wits, and gallants lay, and sat on stools, and read, 
gamed, cracked nuts, and smoked, during the performance. The 
players* wardrobe was costly enough, but the properties were of the 
rudest kind, and to denote hx^jties and change of scene the simplest 
expedients were adopted. At the back of the stage was a perma- 
nent balcony in which were represented incidents supposed to take 
pbice on towers or upper chambers. The musicians ooctipied a 
second balcony projecting from the proscenium. The price of admis- 
sion to the pit ranged from a penny to sixpence; that to the boxOs 
from one shilling to half-a-crown. The female parts were played 
by bo]ra. The performance took place in the afternoon. 

With three flourishes of trumpets the proceedings began. The 
curtain was drawn from side to side ; a pbyer in a black cloak and 
wreath of bays spoke a prologue, and then with — 

* — throe msty iwonii^ 
And help of aomo few foot and half-foot wonib,' 
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the Burbages and Alleynes of the period would 

* Fight oyer York and Lancaster's long jan»' * 
or 

'Tear a passion to tatters • . . to split the ears of the groandUngs'f 

in the pit. Between the acts there was dancing ; after the plaj, a 
jig by the clown. Finally, the Queen was prayed for by aU the 
actors, on their knees. The 'jig/ it must be added, was something 
more than is implied by our modem acceptation of the term. It is 
described as ' a farcical rhyming composition of considerable length, 
sung or said by the clown, and accompanied with dancing or playing 
on the pipe and tabor.' t 

The following are the names, as given by Mr. Dyce,§ of the chief 
theatres during Shakespeare's time : — ' The Theatre (so called by dis- 
tinction) and The Curtain, in Shoreditch ; Paris Oarden, The Ghbe, 
The Rose, The Hope, The Swan, on the Bankside, Southwark ; The 
Blaekfriars, near the present site of Apothecaries' HaU; The 
Whiitfriars, The Fortune, in Golden or Qolding Lane, St Giles's 
Cripplegate; and The Bed Bull, at the upper end of St. John 
Street. There was also The Nevoington Butts T%eatre, frequented 
by the citizens during summer.' 

38. Barly anrUsli Flays.— The oldest English Moral- Play that 
exists in MS. bears the title of The Castle of Perseverance, and was 
written about 1450. There are also two moralities by Bkelton 
{see p. 44, s. 24), — the Nigramansir and Magnificence, the former of 
which was acted before Henry VII., at Woodstock, in 1504. Of 
the Nigramansir no copy is known to exist. The following is 
Warton's summary of the latter, which may give some idea of the 
substance of these entertainments : — ' Magnificence becomes a dupe 
to his servants and &vourites Fansy, Counterfet Countenance, Crafty 
Conveyance, Clokyd Collision, Courtly Abusion and Foly. At length 
he is seized and robbed by Adversyte, by whom he is giren up as a 
prisoner to Poverte. He is next delivered to Dcspare and Mischife, 
who offer him a knife and a halter. He snatches the knife to end 
his miseries by stabbing himself ; when Good Hope and Redressa 
appear, and persuade him to take the *' rubarbe of repentance," with 
some *' gostly gummes " and a few " drammes of devocyon." He be- 
comes acquainted with Circumspeceyon and Perseverance, follows- 

• B. Jontion, Proloen^o to Sverf Man in Mm Humour. f ffamM, TIL il. 

X Djce's Shakespeare, i. 40. Also tf. Statmton. i. : Grant White's Essaf in bis 
fint ToL ; and Appendix A, Extract XXY. A unique contempoiaiy sketch (1596) 
of the interior of the Simui, together with an account of its history, will be found 
In the New Shot, Soe, TramaetUmi, 1887-92, pp. 214-225. 

( VoL L 44-5. <y. also F. O. Finn's Chronicle Uitt, ^ the London Sta^e, 1891, 
147-59. 
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their directions, and seeikB for happiness in a state of penitence and 
contrition.' * 

One of the latest of the Moral Plays — The Three Lords and 
Three Ladiet of London, printed in 1690, most be dated after 1588, 
and may almost be regarded as a comedy. Jolm BejrwooA's 
Inierludee, or farces, haye already been noticed ; as also Udall's 
Soisier DoUter (eee p. 48, 8. 80). The Gammer Gurion*» Needle 
of John BtiU (1543-1608), Bishop of Bath and Wells, a comedy 
taming npon the loss and ignoble recovery of an old-wife'f 
needle, is the next in point of date (1566). The first tragedy extant 
is the Ferrex and Porrex (sometimes called Qorhoduc) of Sack-* 
▼Ula {eee p. 61, s. 38) and Tliomas Vorton (1582-1584), a ftigid 
production in blank Terse, which was acted by the gentlemen of the 
Inner Temple, in 1561. Next, as the first play extant in prose, 
comes the Suppoeee of CiMiooivne {eee p. 51, s. 33), an adaptation 
from Ariosto, acted in 1566, and his blank yerse Jocaeta, a tragedy 
from Earipides. With these the Elizabethan Drama may be f&irly 
said to have commenced its career. 

89. Tlie Preenrsora of Bhakeapeare. — Lyly, Peele, Greene, 
Harlowe, Kyd and Nash are the most distinguished of the dramatics 
who immediately preceded Shakespeare. As a detailed list of their 
plays cannot be attempted here, we must content oarselyes with 
simply naming their principal works. Jolm &7l7f the Euphnist 
(1554 ?-1606), whom we shall hereafter notice nnder the Elizabethan 
prose-writers, was the author of Campaepe, Endymion, and sereral 
other plays on mythological subjects, mostly in prose, and, as a 
mle^ cold and artificial in style, but containing some beautiful 
lyrics, notably the well-known lines beginning Cupid and my Cam" 
paepe played. The Love of King Datfid and fair Betheabe is the most 
celebrated drama of Oeorffo Veele (1552-1698). In another of 
his — the Old Wioei Tale, on account of some coincidences, Milton is 
said to have fonnd hints for Comue, — a suggestion which, if ralid, 
is of no great importance. Sobert CHroene (1560-1592), a to- 
Inminons pamphleteer, and ultimately-repentant Bohemian, wrote 
a number of pieces for the stage, of which the most pleasing are his 
comedies of F^r Bacon and Friar Bungay, and Oeorge-a-Chrtene, 
the Pinner qf Wakefield. Tbonuui Xyd (xri. cent) is chiefly 
known in connection with a play called Jeronimo, the authorship of 
which is doubtful. To this, under the title of The Spanish Tragedy, 
or Hieronimo ie mad again, Kyd wrote a sequel, which, deducting a 
certain fustian for which the author was ' proverbial eren in his own 

s ITIA ^ Ai^ iVdrri «d. by W. Ctttw HazllU, ISn, Ui. 299, 
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day/ contains some depth of thought and passion. Summer** last 
Will and Testament is the one conspicuous dramatic effort of Tliomas 
MUMh ( 1557-1 60 l)i perhaps more famous as a caustic pamph- 
leteer and an unscrupulous satirist — witness his baiting of poor 
Qabriel Haryej (see p. 63, s. 35), and his battle with the oontro- 
Tersialist Hydra of the Puritans, 'Martin lnTar-prelate.' But 
CrbrUitoplier Marlowe (1564-1593), already mentioned as the 
translator of Musaus (see p. 57> 8. 36), was undoubtedly the greatest 
of the pre-Shakesperian writers, and ' the true founder of the dra- 
matic school ; ' — * 

* For that fine mAdness still be did retain 
Which rightly shonld possess a poet's brain.' 

(Drayton.) 

* In delineating character, he reaches a degree of truth to which 
they [the predecessors of Shakespeare] make comparatively slight 
approaches ; and in Fausiua and Edward the Second he attains to 
real grandeur and pathos. Even in his earlier tragedy, TambuT' 
laine, amid all its extravagance of incident and inflation of style, we 
reoognise a power which none of its contemporaries possessed.' f 
Besides the above-named plays, Marlowe wrote The Jew of Malta^ 
and he is also the author of the beautiful lyric, — Come live with me, 
and he my love^ to which Sir Walter Kaleigh wrote the almost 
equally celebrated answer, — If ail the world and love wereyoung» 
Marlowe died at thirty, by a tlirust from his own dagger, 
which had been turned against him in a tavern brawl. Indeed, 
misfortunes or excesses appear to have been the fate and portion of 
most of the earlier Elizabethan playwrights. Of those already men- 
tioned: — ^Lyly, in one of his latest petitions to the Queen, speaks of 
'patience to his creditors, melancholy without measure to his 
friends, and beggario without shame to his £uni]y,' as the only 
legacies he has to leave ; Kyd died miserably ; Nash wrote for bare 
existence, — ^to use his own words, * conten<^ng with the cold and 
conversing with scarcity ; ' Pcele, again, was poor and dissolute, and 
Greene, after a life of follies and contritions, ended at last ignobly 
of an illness brought on by a surfeit. 

40. Bliakespeare.— The brief paragraphs which can be given 
in these pages to 'William Sliakespeare (1564-1616) moft, of 
necessity, be inadequate to the subject It is easy enough, in the 
spirit of the words of Chaucer^s Man of Law, to make a ' short tale' 
of the * chaf ' and ' stro*,' but it is impossible to do justice to the 

• Taine, Eng. literature (Van Laan*8 trans.), Bk. XL oh. 11. Div, 4, 
t Dyce, Sh<deapeareU Worki, IMO, L 47. 
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*eom^ In m> far, however, as the life proper of our greatest writer 
If eoDMmed, a limited space will suffice for the slender collection of 
ftets which hare been established respecting it ; for, even at this 
date^ a eentni/s cariosity has added little to the well-worn and 
weQ-known summaiy, setting forth that, — ' All that is known with any 
certainty concerning Shakespeare is— that he was bom at Stratford- 
upon-Avon — ^married and had children there— went to Londoni 
where he commenced actor, and wrote poems and plays — ^returned 
to Stratford, made his will, died, and was buried.' * 

The parents of Shakespeare were John Shakespeare, of Stratford, 
and Mary Arden. He was bom in 1564, and christened on the 26th 
April, in that year ; acquired, it is supposed, his ' small Latin and 
less Greek' at the Stratford grammar-school ; perhaps— might we 
so interpret a passage in a contemporary writer,f— passed some time 
in an attomey's office ; and was married, in 1582, to Anne Hathaway, 
the daughter of a yeoman in an adjoining hamlet. Shortly after- 
wards, for unknown reasons, he quitted his native town, left his wife 
and children at Stratford, came up to London, and joined B. Bur- 
bage's company of players. From this date (1 586 ?) to 1 592, nothing 
is known of his movements. In the latter year, as would appear 
ttam the GroaUtcorth of Wide of Robert Greene (am p. 61, s. 39), 
he had become sufficiently expert as an author and adapter to have 
excited the envy of rival dramatists : — ' There is an upstart crow,' 
says the above-mentioned writer, ' beautified with our feathers, that, 
with his Ijffres heart wrapt in a player's hyde [a parody of a line in 
Henry VL, Third Part, Act 1. sc. 4], supposes hee is as well able to 
bombast out a blanke verse as the best of you ; and beeing an abso- 
lute Johannes Fac-totom, is, in his own conceyte, the only Shaxb- 
scm in a countrey.' Li 1593, he published his Venus and Adonis, 
styled in its pre&ce *the first heir of his invention,' and, in 
1694, £«(0reo^— both dedicated to Henry Wriothesly, third Earl of 
Southampton. In 1697, from his purchase of a large house in his 
natiTe town, it may be assumed that his career had been sufficiently 
p rosperous; and, in 1598, another and less equivocal allusion is 
made to his literary reputation. In his PaUadis Thmia : Wits TVea- 
sury, Francis Meres writes as follows : — * As the soule of Euphorbus 
WIS thought to live in Pythagoras, so the sweete wittie soule of 
Ovid lives in mellifluous and hony-tongued Shakespeare ; witnes his 
Venus and Adonis, his Luerece, his sugred Sonnets among his private 
fHends, See. • • As Plautus and Seneca are accounted the best for 
comedy and tragedy among the Latines, so Shakespeare among the 

• Qeorge Stccvens, 1780 f NiwVi wMda rather apply to Kyd. 
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English is the most exeeUent in both kinds for the stage ;' aad he 
goes on to enumerate some of his tragedies and comedies. Omitting 
a few intervening facts relating to his family, the next thing of im- 
portance concerning the poet is his removal to Stratford about 1610* 
Here, occupying himself in agricultural pursuits, he liyed in retire* 
ment until his death, which took place on the 23rd of April, 1616, 
at the age of 52. The record of his life, it will be seen, affords 
little or no information with regard to his personal character. But 
there is no reason to suppose that it was not in consonance with his 
literary eminence. Behind that ' livelong monument' which he has 
bailt for himself, to use Milton*s words, ' in our wonder and astonish- 
ment,' the placid figure of the poet may be discerned dimly, — a 
kindly, noble, and equal-minded man. * I loy'd him,' says his riyal, 
Ben Jonson, * and doe honour his memory (on this side Idolatry) 
as much as any. Hee was (indeed) honest, and of an open, and 
free n.aturo : had an excellent phantsie ; braye notions, and gentle 
oxprossions : wherein hee flow'd with that facility, that sometime it 
was necessary he should be stop'd. « . But hee redeemed his 
yices \i.e, his literary yices], with his vertues. There was eyer more 
in him to be praysed, then to be pardoned.' * 

As a detailed list of the dramatic works of Shakespeare, with tha 
approximate dates of their production, is giyen in the note to this 
chapter,! it is not necessary to particularise them here. It may ba 
stited, however, that quarto editions of the following plays were 
issued during the author's lifetime: — (1) Richard 11., 1697; (2) 
Jiichard III, 1697 ; (3) Romeo and Juliet, 1597 ; (4) Low^t Labour's 
jA>8t, 1598; (6) Henry IV., Part 1, 1698 ; (6) Henry IV., Pkrt 2, 
1600; {;j)MtU!h Ado About Nothing, 1600; (8) Henry V., 1600; 
(9) The Merchant of Venice, 1600; (10) Titus Andronicus, 1600; 
(11) Midsummer Kight's Dream, 1600; (12) The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, 1602; (13) Hamlet, 1603; (14) King Lear, 1608; (15) 
TMlus and Cressida, 1609; and (16) Pericles, 1600. In 1622, 
Othello was published ; and in 1623 appeared the first complete 
Fouo edition of the author's Comedies, Histories, ^ Dragediesz 
Published according to the True Originall Copies, which included 
all the foregoing plays (with the exception of Pericles) and 
twenty others. The collectors were John Heminge and Henry 
Condell, Shakespeare's fellow-actors and co-partners in the Giob$ 
Theatre; the printers were Isaac Jaggard and Edward Blount» 
and the volume contained a portrait by Droeshout, with lines bj 

* Timber: De Shateneare noHrat. 1641. 
t Set Appendix C ; Tht FUv* qf Shakttptart. 
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Ben JoDsoiL The ' patters forth' claimed to have used the 'traa 
originall copies,' bat it is more than probable that their real soarces 
were the aboye-mentioned quartos^ or imperfect transcripts of the 
author's HSS. A second foiio edition, memorable as containing 
Hilton's first pablished English poem (tee p. 82, s. 67), followed in 
1632 ; and a third in 1664, to which the seren following plays were 
added:— (1) JPeridee, Prince of Tyre-, (2) The London ProdigaU', 
(3) TKe Hittory of Thomas Lord CromweU ; (4) Sir John (McaeUe, 
Lord Cobham; (6) The Puritan Widow \ (6) A York-shire Tragedy \ 
and (7) The Tragedy of Locrine. Of these the first alone has been 
retained. The earliest annotated Edition of Shakespeare's plays was 
that of Nicholas Bowe, 1709-10. Since that date commentators 
have been innamerable. 

Of Shakespeare's minor works, two have already been mentioned 
(aee p. 63, s. 40). To Venus and Adonis and Luoreoe must be added 
a part of the collection entitled The Passionate Pilgrime, 1599, 
and the *sugred Sonnets' referred to by Heres, 1609. Beyond 
recording the opinion of Mr. Staunton ' that although these [last- 
mentioned] poems are written in the poet's own name, and are, 
apparently, gproundcd on actual incidents in his career, they are, for 
the most part, if not wholly, pcjetical fictions,' we cannot touch upon 
the Texed question of their intention or the person to whom they 
were addressed. Ample information will be found in the edition by 
Prof. Dowden, 1881, and some new theories in that of Mr. Thos. 
Tyler, 1890. 

To select a suitable testimony to Shakespeare's genius is far more 
difficult than to find one. His prime and all-inclusive characteristic 
was the perfection of his imaginatiyo faculty : — ' He was of imagina- 
tion all compact,' as he says of his own poet ' He had a complete 
imagination — in this his genius lay,' says M. Taine ; and the defini- 
tion might content us. But a few words at hand may be quoted, 
bocause they cany this idea a little further. * His great merit is; 
that he had no peculiar or prominent merit. His mind was so well 
constituted, so justly and admirably balanced, that it had nothing in 
excess. It was the harmonious combination, the well-sdjusted powers, 
aiding and answering to each other, as occasion required, that pro- 
duced his completeness, and constituted the secret of his great 
intellectual strength.'* 

As regards his work (we here borrow the words of a master of 
literary style), * In the gravest sense it may be affirmed of Shake- 
■peare, that he is among the modem luxuries of life; that life^ in 

• Utmeir 9f Jcrnen^ by Banj Cornwall, In lCoxoB*f Bin, IMS, p. 
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fact, 18 a new thing, and one more to be coreted, since Shakespeans 
has extended the domains of human consciousness, and poshed its 
dark frontiers into regions not so much as dimlj descried or even 
■Qflpected before his time, far less illuminated (as now they are) by 
beauty and tropical luxuriance of life .... In Shakespeare all ia 
presented in the concrete ; that is to say, not brought forward in re- 
lief, or by some effort of an anatomical artist, but embodied and 
imbedded, so to speak, as by the force of a creative nature, in the 
complex system of a human life ; a life in which all the elements 
more and play simultaneously, and with something more than mere 
simultaneity or co-existence, acting and re-acting each upon the 
other, — nay, even acting by each other and through each other. In 
Shakespeare's characters is felt for ever a real organic life, where 
each is for the whole and in the whole, and where the whole isfor 
each and in each. They only are real incarnations .... From 
his works alone might be gathered a golden bead-roll of thoughts 
the deepest, subtlest, most pathetic, and yet most catholic and 
nniversally intelligible ; the most characteristic, also^ and appro- 
priate to the particular person, the situation, and the case ; yet, a( 
the same time, applicable to the circumstances of every humai 
being, under all the accidents of life, and all vicissitudes of fortune.'^ 
41. Tlie Contemporaries of Shakespeare. — The dramatis 
with whom we propose to head this class is generally admitte* 
to hold the second place in the Elizabethan School. If Shake 
speare had little learning, his contemporary, Ben Jonson (1673 
1635), was perhaps unwioldily equipped with erudition, although- 
to use Mr. CampbelUs figure— it docs not impair his activity. £3 
ponding this, M. Taine compares him to * the war elephants whic 
used to bear towers, men, weapons, machines, on their backs, and ran } 
swiftly under the freight as a nimble steed.' Jonson, like the schol 
he was, sought his models among the ancients, and endeavour 
to construct his pieces in accordance with classical precepts, U 
fortunately, it is the defect of Sefantts, 1603, and Catilini, 161 
that these ' labored and understanding works ' can claim no lofti 
praise than that of being excellent mosaic. Upon his Corned 
of Manners and Character (or rather characteristics — ^for ho df 
not so much depict character as personify abstract qualities), f 
upon Every Man in his Humour^ Volpone, The Silent Woman, 1 
the JlchemisC, his reputation principally rests. Nevertheless, 
Cjjfnthia'e Bevels and other Masques (of which class of composit 

• De QuIncCT. Workt, 18C2-3, XY. 71, 72, 82. 
t HaUam, Taiu«« 
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he has been called the creator), in the beantiM pastoral of the 8ad 
Sktpkerd, and in nnmeroos exquisite lyrics, he exhibits a delicate 
rein of poetry distinct from, and of a higher rank than classic re* 
prodnction or the portraiture of homonrs. From the literary note* 
book which he qnaintly entitled JHmber; or, Discoveries mads upon 
Mm and Matter, a quotation has already been made {see p. 64, s. 40). 
His life was a cheqnered one. He began as a bricklayer, — turned 
soldier, actor, ^nd dramatist sucoesaiTely, — ^became laureate and 
pensioner under James and Charles,— died poor, like most of his 
brethren, and was buried iii Westminster Abbey, under the simple 
epitaph, *0 rare Ben Jonson!' cut — so runs the story — ^at the ia« 
stance and chaigesiof a passer-by. 

After Ben Jonson, the leading contemporaries of fihakespeare are 
Middleton, Marston, Chapman, Heywood, and Dekker, who began 
to write plays in the latter years of Elixabeth ; and Webster, Ford, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and Hassinger, who belong more exclu- 
sirely to the reign of James. 2%e Witch is the chief work of 
TlMiau mddletOB (d, 1627), but it probably owes its vitality 
more to its alleged affinity to MacUth than to any intrinsic merit 
of iti own. Eight plays are assigned to Jolin Karatpn (died 
16S4), a collaborator of Jonson and Chapman ; whose Scourge qf 

VUkdMy — a coUaetion of vigorous ' Juvenalian Satires ' — also shows 
him to advantage. Ctoorge Ohapman (1659 ?-1634), who, with 
Hanton and Jonson, wrote the lively comedy of Eastward Hoe/ 
(said by Haslitt to contain *the first idea of Hogarth's Idle and 
Indostrioos Apprentices '), is better remembered in conneeUon with 
the translations already mentioned (see p. 67» s. 86). His chief 
tragedy is Bussy dAmbois. Of the pieces of untiring, indefatigable 
Yli«nuuiK«yvood (died about 1650), who had, by his own show- 
ing, an * entire hand, or at least a main finger,' in some two hundred 
plays— whom Charles Lamb styles ' a sort ot prose Shakespeare,' and 
Professor Craik, * a poetical Bichardson,'— the Wonian Killed with 
Kindness is most vital, while Tliomaa Bekker (d. 1611 ?), a 
writer of &cile and pleasing fancy, is chiefly remembered by For* 
iunaius,ortke WisMn^-Cap and Tfie Honest )FJbr«, written with Mid- 
dleton (v. supra). In his Satiro-mastix, Dekker entered the lists with 
Jonsotti as one of the poets attacked in the latter's Poetaster, He 
also wrote a number ^ pamphlets, among them the oharacteristio 
Seven Deadly Sins cf London , 1606, and The ChtlTs Horn-book, 1609, 
the latter being a carious repertory of seventeenth-century middle- 
cUm mannerly said to have assisted Scott in the Fortunes of Niffel. 

tlwiwaalnlngdramatists — {.e.those assigned above more exclusively 

r2 
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to JunM^ reign— rose to a &r greater height than thttr contempo- 
rariee of the preceding paragraph. In his own walk, the aombret 
■epnidire-hannting genine of Jolm IVelMter (XVilth oentorj) 
has not an equal ; and Ths Duehess qf Malfy and VtUoria Cor&m' 
bona afford ample evidence of that * power of moving a hoiror skil- 
fallj-— of touching a aonl to the qnick' * with which he could inform 
and energise the * perilous incidents ' of Italian crime. Jolin Vord 
(1686-1689), author, with Dekker and another, of the WUek o/Ed- 
numUm, had a mind of a cast as melancholy as Webster^s, and in 
7%$ Brother and Sister, the Broken Heart, ondLow^e Sacrifice, 
worked upon themes as ^oomy and painfuL But he had a pathos 
especiallj his own, and a verse singularly fluent and beautiAil. The 
colleagues — Vraaela BMuimoBt (1684-1616) and Yolia 
VtottilMr (1679-1626)— the first a lawyer^s, the second a bishop^s 
son, deserve, perhaps, the next place to Jonson. * Taking them all 
in all, they have left us the richest and most magnificent drama we 
possessafterthat of Shakespeare; the most instinct and aUve both 
with the tma dramatic spirit, and with that of general poetic bean^ 
and power, [and] the most brilliantly lighted up with wit and hu- 
mour. • . .'t It is difficult to make a selection fsom their fifty- 
two plays i^Tke Mai^e Tragedy, Philaster, J%e Tujo NMe Kimmen 
(in the composition of which last tradition has associated Shake- 
speare) ;{ and Fletchei^s comedies of Bule a Wife and hatfe a Wife, 
T%e Spanish Curate, Beggar's Bush, and the Elder Brother, are some 
of the best known of their productions. To Fletcher^s pen alone 
belongs also the pastoral of the Faithful Shepherdess, by which 
Jonson's Sad Shepherd was excelled and Milton's Comus antici- 
pated. After Beaumont and Fletcher comes niiUp WUuuOmtsmr 
(1663-1640), an eloquent and musical writer. For tragic power, 
H a llam ranks him next to Shakespeare, and in the higher comedy 
near to Jonson; but he was deficient in wit. His biographer, 
Hartley Coleridge, has defined his excellence as consisting * in the 
expression of virtue inits probation, its strife, [and] its victory.' His 
chief plays are The Virgin Martyr (with Dekker), and the comedies 
of The City Madam, and A New Way to Pay Old i>r6^,— the last 
conspicuous for its popular character of ' Sir Giles Oveneach.' Has* 
singer closes our list of the Elizabethan dramatists for the presentl 

• OhsrlM Lemb, SIpeHmetu tff Englith Dranuttie Poett uho Itped dkcut the Hme 
ef Skaktueart, Ttaiple edltioo, 1898, U. 4S note. 

t Onik, Sng, Ltt, and Language, 1871, i. 803. 

t The bMuUful wng of Botei, their sharp tpinet Mng gone. In this play, b 
otrtalniy Bbakefpcsreui. 

f Vor Lodge, OhetU«^ Taylor, WUwn, Bowl^, Monday, Cyril Tymmenr, and 
SkSo^ S^M^ CB^ ^^^^^ UMO-1636), the i«ader is leferred to Hn 
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Shixlflj, the laat of thb zaoe, beloDgs to the eaeoeediog diaptflr. 
(£te p. 101, 8. 72.) 



42. The Wromm WHienit Asoluun*— After Bernen' Tranda* 
tkm0fth)ig8arimd&]iThcimamlicint*a History of Edward Fl,tho 
next £ii|^ieh proee wozks of importaiice are the IhMpkilmt, 1645* 
and SekoUmoiter, 1670, of Boger Aaciham (1615-68), raoeeeeiTely 
Tutor to the Prinoeee (afterwards Queen) Eliabeth, Seezetaiy of 
KmTiiftj under Edward YL, and Latin Secretary to Queen Mbtj 
and her anoceeeor. The former worlc, sttb-titled J%» Scheie qf Shoting^ 
ie a treatiae written ' dialogne-wise ' between Toxophilne and Fhilo- 
logna— lofera of archery and learning— npon theEng^idi long-bow, 
the nee of which had been extended and enforced by e tatates of 
Heniy VIIL ; bat the oetenaible purpose of the book is often aban- 
doned for moral digressions. The SckoUmaster is farther defined 
as a ' platne and perfite way of teochyng children to nnderstand, 
write, and speake, in Latin tong,' specially designed for prirate 
toition. A third work, the CbcJkpitte, a defence of that pastime, 
if erer written, is now lost. One of Ascham's first merits lies 
in this that, deeerting the learned langoages, he chose to discuss an 
* £og!ishe matter in the Englishe tongue, for Eoglishe men.' * 

43. Syljr.— The name of Jobs &7I7 (1564 ?-1606)has already 
been mentioned among Shakespeare's predecessors («m p. 61, 
a. 89). It most be recalled now as one, if not eminent, at least note- 
worthy among the Elizabethan prose-writers. The ' high fsntastical ' 
eoncdts and *gallant tropes' of Enphuet: The Anatomy 0/ WU^ 
1679, and its sequel Euphuee and his England, 1680, haye passed 
•o completely out of date that their great contemporary popolari^ 
can be ezplidned now only by a supposition that Uiey led a fuhion. 
To the gallants and Court beauties, whose accomplishment and 
merit it was to * parley Euphueisme,' not differing greatly from the 
language of Bon Adrian de Armado in Low^s Labow's Lost, or Fas- 
tkUons Brisk in Eeery Man out of Ms Humour (the * Sir Piereie 
ShafUm * of Scott being an acknowledged caricature), Lyl/s Euphues 
was the breriary and text-book. But when the fashion passed away, 
the text-bock tsU into disuse so complete, that, for a long period, it 
has saUom been mentioned without ridicule. This it has not 
cntirsl^ deserrsd. 'In spite of occasional tediousness and pedantry,* 
wya Oanon Kingsley, it is ' as braye, righteous, and pious a book aa 
A man may look into, and [I] wish for no better proof of the noble* 
and Tirtoe of the Elisabethan age, than the fact that Eupkues 

••, Ikmtgjfles aaA As BchtHmeMtr, libel's Riprintt. Set Appeadls 1« 
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and the Arcadia [see p. 62, s. 34] were the two popular romances of 
the day/* Euphttea has been reprinted by Mr. Arber. 

44. Booker, Salelrli. — ^To the already mentioned prose-writers 
of the sixteenth centory must now bo added the illostrions author 
of those famous Ei^ht Books of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polify, for 
which the antagonism of Anglicanism and Puritanism that agitated 
the latter half of Elizabeth's reign furnished the motive. A poor 
man's son, the boyish abilities of Rtoliard Bookor (1554 ?-l 600) 
acquired for him the protection of Bishop Jewel, of Salisbury, at 
whose charges, and those of a rich uncle, he was sent, about 1667, 
to Oxford. In 1677 h«) became M.A. and Fellow of his College. In 
1584-5 he was appointed Master of the Temple, his colleague being 
a certain Trayers, who inclined to the Calyinistic tenets which 
Hooker disapproved. Consequently, ' the pulpit of the Temple,' says 
Fuller, ' spake pure Canterbury in the morning, and Geneva in the 
afternoon ;*t and this conflict of opinion originated the above- 
mentioned weighty and vigorous defence of the ritual and ceremonies 
of the English Church — a work unrivalled in our prose for its sonor- 
ous amplitude and dignity, and worthy, in all other respects, * of the 
sweetest and most conciliatory of men, [and] the most solid and 
persuasive of logicians.*! To finish and elaborate this great work, 
Hooker relinquished his Mastership, in 1591, for the living of 
Boscombe, whence, in 1695, he removed to Bishopsbome, where he 
died. Five only of the ' Eight Books ' came complete from their 
author^s hand. The first four, finished at Boscombe, were published 
in 1593-^ ; the fifth in 1697. What are called the remainuig books 
were not given to the world until years after his death. 

Sir Egerton Bridges collected (in 1813) some of the poems of 
the iU-fated Sir "Walter Balelgli (1552-1618), praised by 
Futtenham (Art of English Poesie) for their *most loflie, insolent 
[unusual], and passionate vayne' ; but his literary glory rests more 
securely upon the History of the World to the end of the Macedonian 
Empire, 1614, which ho composed during his thirteen years' im- 
prisonment in the Tower after the discovery of the Main Plot. ' The 
Greek and Boman story,' says Mr. Hallara, * is [here] told mxat 
fully and exactly than by any earlier English author, and with a 
plain eloquence which has given this book a classical reputation in 
our language, though from its length, and the want of that critical 
sifting of facts which we now justly demand, it is not greatly read.' § 
Another of Baleigh*s prose works is his Discovery of the larye, rie^ 

• Wettttard Uo ! chap. vill. f Worthies, 1840, f. 423. 

1 Talnc, Eng. Literrthtrif ( Van Lfmu*s irons.), Bk U. chap. v. Dlv. 4. 
$ Lit. Uitlor^, Vi. III. cliap vii. § 32. 
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tmd beautiful Empire qf Guiana, 1596, a personal recozd of hii 

SouUi-Ameriean experiences. 

45. BaooB* — ^The remarks which prefaced the account of Shake- 

speare in this chapter (eee p. 62, s. 40) apply equally to Vrmnels 

B«e«D (1661-.1626). He was the youngest son of Sir J^icholas 

Bacon, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, to which dignity he himself 

afterwards succeeded, — 

' the destined bdr. 
In his soft cradle, to his father's chair,' * 

as Ben Jonson writes, referring to the youthful precocity and TiTa- 
city which attracted to the boy from 'greatest Gloriana' herself the 
title of 'the young Lord-keeper.' In 1573, he went to Cambridge. 
After leanng college he risitcd France, in the train of Sir Amyas 
Paulet — 'Ambassador Lieger.' 'Being returned from trayel,' says 
his chapUin Bawley, ' he applied himself to the study of the Common 
Law, which he took upon him to be his profession.' f In 1593, he 
sat as member for Middlesex; in 1603, he was knighted by King 
James; and then became successively King's Counsel (1604), Soli- 
citor-General (1607), Attorney-General (1613), Counsellor of State 
(1616), Lord Keeper (1617), &iron of Vcrulam (1619), Lord Chan- 
cellor (1619), and Viscount St. Alban (1621). Then came the check 
to this rapid progression. In 1621, ho was charged with taking 
presents from suitors in Chancery. He pleaded guilty, was sen- 
tenced to u heavy fine and other punishments, from which he was 
afterwards released. * The last five years of his life,' says Bawley, 
'being withdrawn from dril afiairs and from an actire life, he 
employed wholly in contemplation and studies.' | 

As a man, Bacon has been equally censured and excused ; and tho 
rexcd question of his conduct towards his protector, Essex, or the 
exact amount of his culpability in the case abore referred to, are not 
likely to1i>6 settled satisfactorily. Meanwhile — ^to use the mild ver- 
dict of one writer — ho was, probably, ' not without weaknesses of 
character.' But, considered from a literary point of view, there can 
bo little doubt of his pre-eminence. ' Hee seem'd to m^o erer, by 
his works' — say Jonson's loying words — ' one of the greatest men« 
and most worthy of admiration, that had beene in many Ages. In 
his adversity I ever prayed, that God would give him strength : for 
Greatnesse hee could not want.' § 

The prermling philosophy at the beginning of the Elizabethan era 

* VndervcodM: Lord Bacon's Birthdof, X Rawley in Spedding, i. 8. 

t Bavlej in Bpcdding. L &. fi Timber: Lord St. AOtttnt, 
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was that of Ariatotle. To this, or rather to the degradation of this» 
Baoon had early conceived a dislike — ' not for the woithlessnees of the 
author, to irhom he would eyer ascribe all high attributes, but for 
the unfimitftdness of the way ; being a philosophy, . . . only strong 
for disputations and contentions, but barren of the production of 
works for the benefit of the life of man.' * And indeed, in Bacon's 
day, its infertility — in the form of scholasticism — ^had become mani* 
fest. It was perishing for lack of vitality, powerless to cope with 
progressiye forces and independent thought For the outworn pro- 
cedures of i priori reasoning. Bacon suggested the substitution of 
another method, that of i potteriori investigation by observation and 
experiment. His merit lies in his indication of this, now generally 
denominated the Baconian or /nductive Method, as opposed to the 
Deductive Method of Aristotle. 'He raised experience, which 
hitherto had been only matter of chancA, into a separate and inde- 
pendent object of thought ; * and ' he awoke a general consciousness of 
its indispensable necessity.' f It has been said that he did not so 
much apply the principles of the new Philosophy as propose them. 
Nevertheless, like Moses on Mount Pisgah— to use the illustration of 
Cowley — it was his privilege first to behold the Promised Land ; and, 
this being so, it seems profitless to inquire, at this date, whether, 
without a Bacon, the Inductive Method would have originated in 
England. 

The outline of the new Philosophy has been sketched by its pro- 
jector in a grand group of works, to which he gave the general title 
of Instauratio Magna — or ' Great Institution ' of the Sciences. Of 
this, the six sections, given in the Distributio Operia prefixed to the 
Novum Organumf X are as follow : — 

I. PariUumes Scientiarum. — This was to be a survey of then 
existing knowledge, and to it belongs the treatise Ik AugmeHti* 
Scientiarum, of which nine books were published in 1623. It is a 
Iranslation, with large additions, of the author*s previous work in 
English On the Advancement qf Learning, 1605. 

II. Novum Organum, or Indicia de Interpretatione Natures, — ^This 
so-called ' New Instrument of Philosophy ' is an exposition of the 
Inductive Method, in two books, first published in 1620. It was 
valued by its author above all his other works, and was revised, 
altered, and corrected no less than twelve times. But even this it 
incomplete. 

• Bawley in Speddlnff, i. 4. 

t Bchwegkr'a HisL <^ PhUotophp, hj Stirling, 1868, 152. 

t Jkwn't Worti, BUif and 8pedding, i. 717184. FrBUoe to JVcwmsi Orftmmu 
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TTT. Fhmnomena Universi, or Historia Naiuralis et ExperimetUalit 
gd amdmdamPkUoiophiam, — ^These were to be the materialB for the 
new method. HiBtoriesofthe'Wmdfl,1622,— of Life and Death, 1623^ 
— of Dennty and Banty, 1658 ; the treatise called Sjflva %ltfanimt 
1627» and a few pre&oes, are the only worlu extant which can be 
propedy eUssed in this section of the ImtaunUio. 

IV. SetEla JM^lsetuM, — ^This was to contain examples of the opera- 
tion and results of the method. Nothing exists of it but a pre&oe. 

y. Prodromi,or JnHcipatianes PhilasopkuB SeoundiB. — ^Thiswasto 
eontain 'anticipations of the now philosophy,' i.e., facts established 
without the aid of the Baconian method, by which they were snbse* 
qnently to be tested. Nothing remains of this section but a 
preface. 

VL FkQoBopkia Seeunda, or Scientia Adiva, — ^This was to be ' the 
result of the application of the new method to all the phenomena of 
the universe.' [Ellis.] 

Such is this great conception, the importance and significance of 
which are eyident. That it was only a half-executed conception, as 
the preceding list will show, is not surprising. If one man only 
could haTO sketched the plan, it was not in one man's power (eyen 
though that man were Bacon) to bring it to completion. He him« 
self speaks of Sect vi. as a task beyond his strength and hopes— 
* et iupra vire$ et ultra spes nostras eollocata;** and, in the most 
finished work of the series — the Natmm Organum, he reached but 
the threshold of his theme. 

The chief of Bacon's remaining works, in the order of their publi« 
cation, are his Eisayee, or CoutueU^ (HvUl and MoraU (1607-1625), 
compressed extracts of experience, the depth and suggestiyeness of 
which are too well known for further comment; the W%»dom of Iks 
Ancients, 1609, in which the author endearours to explain the alle* 
gory which he belieros to be concealed in many of the ancient fables ;t 
the Book of Apophthegms, 1 625 ; the Elements of the Laws of England^ 
1636; the History of Henry VII, \ and the unfinished &ble of the 
Kew Atlantis, IGSo, to which Kawloy refers, as derised by its 
author ' to the end that he might exhibit therein a model or descrip- 
tion of a College, instituted for the interpreting of Nature, and the 
producing of great and marrellous works for the benefit of man.' 
{See also p. 46, s. 27). 

46. BnrtoBf Selden* &ord Herbot.— A writer, who, acocnd- 
ing to his epitaph at Oxford, consecrated his life to the gloomiest 
of all sciences, has left a singular tribute to his ruling passion in tlM 

• DUtribnUo OftrU. ♦ f.FrefSoe. 
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so-called Anatomy of Melancholy ^ 1621, a systematic examination 
of the nature and treatment of h jpochondria. Its author, Sobert 
Bitfton (1577-1640), was rector of Seagraye, in Leicestershire. 
Despite the methodical divisions and subdivisions of the book, quota- 
tions of a most multafmons character make up its body and sub- 
stance. Burton himself terms it a cento. It is certainly a cento 
unparalleled. Sterne was notoriously indebted to it, as also (it is 
said) were the wits of the Augustan and Georgian eras ; and since 
Thackeray makes it the entire library of one of his literary charac- 
ters, it may be inferred that its use, as a convenient storehouse of 
out-of-the-way erudition, is not» even now, unknown. 

Two other writers, although thoy cannot be said to belong more 
exclusively to the reign of James tlian to that of his successor, 
nevertheless produced some of their most important works within 
the period comprised in this chapter. One was Xrfird Herbert of 
cnterbnrj (1583-1648), the author of two deistical works, entitled 
respectively De Veritaie and De Bettyione Gentilium, the first of 
which was published in 1624 ; of a valuable, if partial, Btsiory of 
the L{fe and JSeiyn of Henry VIII, ; and a singularly direct and can- 
did autobiography. The other is Jobn Selden (1584-1654), a 
man of a learning as vast as, but better disciplined than. Burton's, 
author of numerous works, of which the Treatiseof Titles of Honour, 
1614, his laigest English work, and the History of Tttkes^ 1618, 
belong to this period. After his death was published his Tabh-T^tlk, 
1680, reprinted in Mr. Arber^s series. 

47. The aciiior aproae ^nnrltera. — Foremost among the minor 
writers comes the unfortunate Sir Tbomaa Overbiirj (1581- 
1613), poisoned on account of his opposition to the marriage of Carr, 
James' favourite, with the Countess of Essex. Overbury was the 
author of the poem of The Wife, and of Characters or Witty Jkserip^ 
tions of the Properties of sundry Persons, 1614, pieces characterised 
by the prevailing taste for conceit and epigram. A valuable and 
original JTistorie of the TVrib, 1603, was written by Slcbard 
Snolles (1550 ?-l 610). Amongthe chroniclers must be mentioned 
Slcbard Oraftoa {d, afcer 1572); Bapbael BoUaslied 
{d, 1580?), to whose Chronicles of England, Ireland, and Scotland 
Shakespeare was indebted for some of his raw material ; Joba 
Stowe (1525-1605), author of the well-known Survey of London^ 
1598; Jobn Speed (1552-1629), author of a History of Oreai 
Britain, 1611. In his Britannia, 1586, liirilllam Camden (1561- 
1623) described the country topographically ; and the achievementi 
of the Elisabetban navigators were carefully commemorated in th< 
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eoUectioDS of Voyages and Travels compiled by Raklnytv PnrduiSf 
and others.* For Jewel* HHilt^ftt Cartwrlirlitf and the other 
theological imtera of the period the reader is referred to the Dic- 
tionary Appendix at the end of this Tolnme. 

Two prose translations also claim our notice. These are the 
Montadgn^s Essays of Jobn Florio (d» 1625), who by his cen- 
■nres on the contemporary drama has also been said to eijoy the 
doubtful distinction of being the original f of Holofemei in Love*8 
Labour's Lost ; while the Plutarch (1579) of Sir Tliomas Vortli 
(1636 ?-post 1600), from the French of Amyot, was used by Shako- 
speare for his Roman plays just as Holinshed had been for (he 
English ' Histories.' 

48. Tbe Autliorlsed Version.— The account of the prose 
writings of the Shakespearean ago is fittingly brought to an end by the 
Authorised Thmslaiion of the Scriptures, which, originating with the 
Hampton Court Conference of 1 604, was commenced in 1607* and 
was published in 1611. The basis of this was the so-called Bishops\ 
OT Archbishop ParX:er's Bible, 1668, which was to be followed as closely, 
as possible. The Bishopi Bible was based upon Cranmei^s, which again 
may be said to derive from Tyndale*s version. {See p. 45, s. 26.) To 
this literary descent, and to the careful collation of the new transla- 
tion with the earlier ones, must be attributed that mellow archaism 
of phraseology which apparently removes the language of our pre- 
sent Bible to a period far more remote than the reign in which the 
translation was actually executed. ' The English of the Authorised 
Version represents, not the language of 1611 in its integrity, bat the 
language which prevailed from time to time during the previous 
century. J 

• See Dictionary Appendix (E). 

t See BotvtrlVt ' Maione,* ir. 479-483. for some of tbo arguments for and 
sgainst this. Warbarton and Fanner held this rlew : few now dou 
X Eastwood and Wright, Preface to Bible Word-Book, 1886. 
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. 1625-1700. 

49. BUIWIIIT OV THB rSBIOD.— M. THB * lOrrAPHTSIOAL SCHOOL ' OV POKIB.— 
51. COWLBT.— 52. HERBSBT, CRASHAW.— 63. QUABLBS, WXTHKB.— 64. HXRf 

mac, HABixaToiir.— 56. thb catauxb pom^-56. walucr.— 67. ioltov. 

—58. BUTLBR.— 59. ICABYBLL.— ^. THB MINOR P0KT8.— 61. THB PROSl 
WRITBRS.— 69. B0BBB8, CLARBNDON.— 68. FULLBR, BROWNS.— 64. WALTOX. 
—66. THB DIABXSrS.— 66. BUNYAN.— 67. LOCKB, TXMPLB.— 68. THB THBO* 
IXKIIANS.— 69. THB BCXKNTIflC WRITBR8.— 70. THB MINOR PROSB WRTTEBS. 
—71. THB NBWBPAPBB PBBB8.— 79. THB SURnVORS OF THB SHAKESPEAREAN 
OTAGB.— 78. THB STAGB OV THB RBSTORATION.— 74. DRTDEN.— 75. SHAD- 
WELL^ LKB.— 76. OTWAT, SOUTHERNS.— 77. THE COMIO DRAMATISTS. 

49. Snminary of tlie Period. — The period embraced by the last 
chapter came to an end with the death of James I., in 1 625. The 
present chapter extends from that date to the close of the seven- 
teenth centnrj. It includes the reign of Charles I., the Common- 
wealth, the I^tectoratcs, the reigns of Charles II. and James II., 
and (two years only excepted) the reign of William and Mary. 
Taking the commencement of the Civil War as one point of 
division, and the Bestoration in 1660 as another, this epoch of 
English literary histoiy may be arranged in three stages — ^the first 
from 1625 to 1640, the second from 1640 to 1660, and the third 
from 1660 to 1700, — the date of the death of Dryden. 

During the first of these stages the great school of dramatists, 
which had thrown a lustre over the two previous reigns of Elizabeth 
and James, was slowly dying out. Of the msyor prose writers of 
James' reign, only Selden and Lord Herbert were still active. Bacon 
having died in 1626. A hush preceded the coming straggle, and 
literature fiourished chiefly in the hands of a little group of poets, of 
whom Jonson, in his minor pieces, and ]>onue( see p. 56, s. 86), who 
lived until 1631, may be said to be the leaders. Of these, Cowley, 
Wither, Herbert, Crashaw, Habington, Quarles, Suckling, and 
Carew had all published poems before 1640, snd in that year Den- 
ham's masterpiMe wm written. Nothing had been printed of 
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Milton's earlier poetrj, some of vhich belongs to this sehool, but 
the Epitaph Om Skakespear, Comus, and Li/cidas, — ^the first two 
anonymously, the last with the writer^s initials only. L* Allegro and 
H Peiueroso ; ssTen or eight of the Sonnets, and most of the shorter 
pieces, however, are all sapposed to hare been eom^Med befoxt the 
last-mentioned dat«i 

During the whole of the second stage (1640-1660) the great poet 
piactically laid by his ' singing robes' for controTersial prose, and, 
with some fsw exceptions, the bnlk of the little literature was of this 
kind. As, after Chancer, the Wars of the Boses and the Reformation 
were snooeeded by a literary dearth, so now the Ciyil Wars and the 
Poritan Serolntion gare rise to a temporary suspension of works of 
imagination. The closing of the theatres in 1 642 pat an end to plays. 
Most of the lesser minstrels were silent daring the storm, or, if they 
sang at all, their song was changed. ' Either the time of their 
literaiy actinty did not coincide with the period of straggle, but 
came before it, or after it, or lay on both sides of it ; or what they 
did write of a purely literary character daring this period was 
written in exile.'* 

With the Restoration the third stage began, and the drama, con- 
siderably modified by French influences, became at once the popular 
form of literature. If Paradise Lost, Paradiee Hegamed, and 8am$on 
Agonitteswere produced daring the reign of Charles II., they must 
be regarded as produced in spite of their surroundings. The years 
from 1660 to 1700 belong, above all, to Davenant and Dryden, to 
Otway, Southeme, the Comic Dramatists and their congeners. In 
the present chapter we shall take the poets first in order (s. 50 to 
s. 60), the prose writers next (s. 61 to s. 71)» and the dramatists 
hut (s. 72 to s. 77). 

50. TlM • lletapliysleal 8ebo«l ' of Poete.— To the minority 
of the Terse-writers referred to above as following the fashion of 
Donne, John8ou,t perhaps taking a hint fh>m Dryden, applies the 
a^jeetive * metaphysical.' The qualification has been demurred to 
by Southey* who, nevertheless, refrains from proponng a better. By 
Hallam it is held to be more exactly applicable to writers like Sir 
John Davies {see p. 56, s. 36) i but, correct or incorrect, it will pco- 
bably continue to be used in describing this particular group ef 
poets. Perpetual striving after novelty, intricacy of conceit, and a 
eertain lettered quibbling are their chief characteristics. Wit and 



• Mmmb : Aaoyt, Btogr^ical md CHHeai, 18M, 9t. 
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learning they had undoubtedlj ; but Johnson denies to them pathos 
or sublimity. He allows, howeyeri that, in the pursuit of fanciful 
analogies, they 'sometimes struck out unexpected truths,' and, 
fidling into a conceit himself, admits that if their conceits were £iir« 
fetched, they were often worth the carnage. And, indeed, although 
some of them may be found on occasion to compare ' eyes to burn- 
ing-glasses, and tears to terrestrial globes, coyness toanenthymeme, 
absence to a pair of compasses, and an unrequited passion to the for- 
tieth remainder-man in an entail,' * they hare neyortheless left us 
many dainty lyrics (not to mention some longer pieces) which could 
ill be spared from our anthologies. Such are, for example : — ^Love- 
lace's Thll me not. Sweet, lam unkind, and the lines, To Alihea,Jrom 
prison ; Wither^s Shall /, wasting in despair? — Suckling's Why so pale 
and ioan, fond lover? CareVs He that loves a rosy cheek ; Waller's 
Oo lovely Rose I and the verses On a Ctirdle ; or, the Gather ye rose* 
buds while ye may, and others by Herrick. 

61. Cowley. — The most illustrious representatiye of the meta- 
physical school, after Bonne (see p. 66, s. 36), is Alnrabani Cow- 
lejr (1618-1667). On this account chiefly he is entitled to priority 
of place, as more than one of the writers named subsequently had 
prodaced mature works when Cowley hod put forth nothing but the 
Poetical Blossoms (1 638) of his boyhood. His father was a Cheapside 
tradesman. Set on fire by the study of Spenser, he began to write 
early, publishing the above-mentioned volume of verses while still 
at Westminster School. From Cambridge he was ejected in 1 643 
for his Koyalist tendencies. He afterwards became Secretary to the 
Earl of St. Albans, and was for some time employed as a medium 
of communication between Charles I. and Henrietta Maria. Neg- 
lected at the Hestoration, in spite of his hopes, he retired to Chert- 
soy, where he died. His principal works are a collection of love 
verses, entitled The Mistress; Pindaric Odes; an unfinished epic, The 
Vamdeis, and the comedy of the Cutter of Coleman Street (produced in 
1661, and first called The Guardian), to the frank portraiture of 
Cavalier humours in which, his disfavour with Charles U. has been 
attributed. Of his Essays mention will be made in their place. 
Cowley's reputation has faded since Milton ranked him next after 
Spenser and Shakespeare. Professor Craik considers him much 
inferior to Donne, ' less deep, strong, and genuine,' — substituting 
gilding and word-catching for the gold and meditative quaintness of 
the elder poet, although he sometimes exhibits dignity and a playful 
fancy. 

* MacanUy, IHictUantcvi WrUlnga John Diyden^ 
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62. Berbettf Orasliaw. — ^The first of the pair whom ve haTO 
thoi linked together, — Oeor^e Herbert (1593-1683), a younger 
brother of Lord Herbert of Gherbory (eee p. 74, 8. 46), was, during 
the last two years of his life, Hector of Bemerton, in Wiltshire. His 
poems entitled The Temple ; or, Sacred Poeme and Private Ijjaeula" 
iions, 1638, appeared shortly after his death, and a prose work 
styled A Priest to the Temple; or, the Country Pareon^ not nntil 
1652. The second, Slebard Oraebaw {d. 1649), was at first elo- 
quent as a Protestant preacher. He subsequently became a Roman 
Oatholic, went to Franco, and finally died canon of the church of 
Lorctto. His English poems were issued, in 1646, under the title of 
Steps to the Temple. Sacred Poems, with other Delights of the Muses, 

' Holy Mr. Herbert,' as he has been called, is the greater of the 
two. His poems hare, in excess, the obliquities of lu's friend Bonne ; 
but they are informed with an unafiected and exalted piety, and 
bare afforded to many that solace which, * Gothic and uncouth as 
they were' — to use Cowper's words — ^they afforded to that unhappy 
poet in his periods of dejection. Crashaw's style was influenced by 
that of the Italian ]l£arini, whose Sospetto di Herode he translated ; 
and he was also an ardent admirer of St Theresa, not, it has been 
said, to the adyantage of his work, which displays considerable power 
of imagination. He is the author of the well-known Wishes to a 
supposed Mistrees, and among his Latin poems, 1634, occurs the 
famous line on the water turned into wine \-^ 

* Nympha pudka Deum vidit ei ervbttU * 
(Tbe modest water nw its God, aud Uoahed) 

sometimes attributed to Diyden. 

53. Q^uurleet untlier.— Although Tnawim Q«arlee (1592- 
1644) and Heorfe Wither (1588-1667) wrote much, it is now 
chiefly by the Divine Emblems, 1 635, of the one and the Emblems of the 
other— quaint, allegorical conceits in the taste of the Low Oountiy 
mmralists, that they are remembered. Quarles was cup-bearer to 
Elifltbeth of Bohemia, Secretary to Archbishop Usher, and Chro- 
nicler to the City of London. "Wither, whose works number more 
than one hundred, served flrst on the Boyalist and then on the Bound- 
heed side in the Great Ciril War. Hany of his shorter poems are 
exceedingly beautiful. The volume of satirical Terse entitled Abuses 
Str^ and Whipt, 1613, which procured his imprisonment by the 
PriTy Council for its alleged ofifonsire tone to certain persons in 
authority; a manly Satire to the King, said to liave efl&cted his 
release ; a collection of Eclogues entitled the Shepherds Hunting, 
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I616» and the pastoral entitled the Mistreu of PkOareU, 1622, an 
some of hia better-known productions. ' He has left^' says Professor 
Masson, ' along with some real poetiyi a sea of the flattest Terse 
known in onr langoagOi but his influence was as healthy as his style 
was plain and apprehensible.'* 

64. HaiTlek« Sabiagtoa. — Like Herbert and dashaw, 
Sobert Herriok (1591-1674) was a clergyman, and published 
Worki, Human and Divine, which, although his lively (and some- 
times licentious) Anacreontic muse has graver moments, hare more 
of the former than the latter attribute. But many of the lyrics in 
Eetperides, 1648, — for such is the flrst title of Herrick's book— axe 
wholly free from taint, and cannot easily be matched. Their blithe 

beauty must plead for the 

* nnbaptifled rhymes 
Writ in his wild nnhsUowed times.* 

The second writer, IVUIlam Babington (1605-1654), author of 
Coitara, 1634, a collection of i>oems in honour of Lord "Bowisf 
daughter, whom he married, is at least free from the charge of 
coarseness. But the chastity of his thoughts has not preserved his 
Terse from the affectations of his school. Catiara, it should, how- 
ever, be added, contains a number of miscellaneous devotional poems 
* on texts taken from the Latin Vulgate,' which are, in some respects^ 
of a higher flight than his pre-nuptiol and conjugal efibsions. 

65. TlM Cawaller Poete. — ^Five poets — Suckling, Carew, I>en« 
ham, Cleveland, and Lovelace— may fairly come under this denomi- 
nation. The name of Sir Jolm Saokling (1609-1643) at once 
recalls the delightful Ballad on a Wedding, — that of the afterwards 
Earl of Orrery and Lady Margaret Howard. This 'though not 
written,' says Hallam,t* for those Qui musat colitis Betferiores,' [it is 
generally abridged in most collections] * has been read by almost 
all the world, and is a matchless piece of liveliness and fitdlity.' 
Suckling also wrote, in 1637, the Session of the Poets, in which he 
good-humouredly rallies his brother Tersifiers. Tliomae Carew 
|(1698?-1639?), ' Gentleman of the Privy Chamber and Sewer-in- 
Ordinary ' to Charles I., and a celebrated court-wit, died just before 
the Civil War. Suckling banters him for his laborious polish and 
sluggish conception, and he appears to have succeeded best in short 
pieces well adapted to the music of Milton's friend Lawes and other 
Qomponors. Sir Jobn Benbam (161 5-1 669) is familiar from the 
irff-quotcd couplet in his poem of Cooper*s Hill, the measured and 

• We af Hilton, 1859, L 440. 

t lloUom, LU, Uittwrf, Fart III. chap. v. { M. 
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■Uidty Tienifioftkaoo of wliieh has been higiilj prused. He died an 
old man in the reign of Charles II., with a mind clonded by the 
sndden loss of his yoong irife, whom he had married late in life. 
Yates CUiwtiUmA (1618-1668), author of the Rebel 8eei, and cer- 
tain figorons attacks on the Protector, whs the earliest poetical 
diaminon of sc^jalty. Bntler is said to have adopted the style of 
his satires in J7iiii6n». Colonel Riobard ftorelaoe (1618-1658), 
like Habington, christened his collected rerses with the name of 
his Lfieasia ( m Ims casta «• Miss Lucy Sachererell), but had not 
the good fortune of the author of Casiara, for the lady, beUeving 
that he had died at Dunkirk, married another. Loxelace is the type 
of the Cavalier, and his personal character and appearance corre- 
sponded to the graceful gallantry of his poetry. He, and CleTeland 
too, after suflbring poverty and imprisonment in the royal cause, 
died miserably before they could reap their recompense in the 
Bestoration. The titles of some of the best known lyrics of Suckling, 
Carew and Iiovelace are given on p. 78. 

66. V^wSMmrm — Bom a Boyalist, and connected by marriage with 
Cromwell himself, Bdmimd IValler (1605^1687) escaped the 
miserable end of the last-named poets, to die an old man, upon the eve 
of the second Berolution. But then he did not encumber himself with 
any inflexible fidelity to either cause, slipping as easily from a 
panegyric on Cromwell to a panegyric on Charles, as he slid from 
the celebration of his SacharUea, Lady Sidney, to that of his Amotet, 
Lady Murray. He sayed himself from the consequences of con* 
spinicy by betrayal of his accomplices; and, when taxed by the 
cynic king with his more effective praise of the late Afotector, 
replied, with easy assurance : — * Poets, Sir, succeed better in fiction 
than In truth.' In fact, as a man, he was a by-no-means estimable 
character. As a poet, his work is more finished, — less marred hy 
the defisets of the metaphysical school, than that of many of his pre- 
deeesson, although some of them have greatly the advantage of him 
in sincerity. ' Of elevated imaigination, profound thought, or pas> 
sion, he was utterly destitute,' says one of his biographers, ' and it 
is only in detached passages, single stanzas, or small pieces, finished 
with great care and elegance, as the lines on a lady's girdle [tee 
p. 78, s. 60], those on the dwarfs, and a few of the lyrics, that we can 
discern that play of fancy, verbal sweet oesB, and harmony, which 
gat^ so great a name to Waller for mure than a hundred years.' * 

67. BliltOB. — ^The first genuine edition of Waller's poems was 
psUished in 1646. In the same year appeared the first collection 

t HMyfry. BriUmniee, 8th ed. ; ler also Prof. Hiiito*i notice hi the 9Ui ed. 
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of the early eflforts of a far more importaiit writer than Ifaa witt^.- 
trimsier and * Virgil of the Nation,' namely, — Yolm Itllt e n ^ 
(1608-1674). The life of the great Faritan poet is so inextricably 
bonnd np with his works that our narratiTe of the one mnst neces- 
sarily include an account of the other. He was horn in Broad 
Street, Cheapside, on the 9th of December, 1608. His &ther was- 
a scrivener, a respectable composer and mnsician, and a r^nb- 
liean in his opinions. Young Milton was educated first at homei,. 
tinder a tutor, and then at St. Paul's School, whence, in 1624-5, 
he passed to Christ's College, Cambridge. He was admitted B.A^ 
in 1628-0, and M.A. in 1632. Meanwhile, his father had re- 
mored to Horton, near Colnbrook, Bucks. Hither Milton, in the 
last-named year, returned from Cambridge. By this time he was 
one of the best Greek and Latin scholars of his University, a pro- 
ficient in Hebrew, could write and speak both French and Italian, 
possessed an extensive knowledge of ancient and modem literature, 
and was a skilful musician. Already, too, he had written verse. 
The earliest of his poems now extant are renderings of the cxrv. and 
cxxxvi. Psalms, produced at fifteen years (1624). In 1626, ho had 
written his Elegy, On a fair Infant^ the child of one of his sisters ; — 
in 1628, the Vacation exercise, beginning, 'Hail! noHve language, 
thai by sinews weak^ — and, in 1629, the noble ode. On the morning 
of Chrises Natimty ; followed, in 1630 (?), by the lines Upon lU Ofr- 
cumcisian and The Passion, To this last year belongs, also, his first 
published English poem, — the epitaph beginning, ' What needs mg 
Shakespear for his honoured bones?* given to the world in 1632. 
{See p. 65, s. 40.) During a five years' residence at Horton he 
wrote the companion poems L' Allegro and // Penseroso ; Arcades, a 
fragment of an entertainment presented at Harefield (Middlesex] 
before the Countess-Dowager of Derby; and the masque of Comms^ 
performed, in 1634, at Ludlow Castle, by the Earl of Bridgewat«r*i 
sons and daughter, Lady Alice Egerton, whose benighting in Hay* 
wood Forest is said to have famished the motive. This last ' daiotg 
piece of entertainment' was sent to the press, in 1637 (without thi 
author's name), by Henry Lawes, the composer of the accompanying 
music, who had grown tired of re- copying the words for his friends 
and it appears to have been highly eidogised by Sir Henzy Wotton 
Provost of Eton, in a letter to Milton, dated 1638. * I should much, 
he writes, * commend the tragical part [i.e. the dialogue], if th 
lyrical did not ravish me with a certain Doric delicacy in your song 
nx d odes ; whereuntr. I must plainly confess to have seen yet nothin 
parallel in our language. Ipsa molHties / ' » It was sufficient/ saji 
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Halkm, ' to convince anj ono of taste and feeling that a great poet 
liad aRMD in England, and one partly formed in a difierent ichool 
from hie contemporaries.' To 1637 belongs the monody of Lycida$t 
which was published, in 1638, at the end of a rolome of memorial 
rerses upon the death of the poet's Cambridge friend, Edward King, 
who was drowned in the first-named year while crossing from 
Chester to Ireland. Another of the poems of this period of his life 
is the following sonnet 7b the NighiingaUt printed here^ not so much 
on account of its dewy woodland beauty, as to gire an example, in 
its more perfect form, oi the Italian exotic which Surrey^ Sidney, 
%>eiiser and Shakespeare had already so successfully cultivated :— <- 



* Nlgbtfngale, that on yon bloomy Spray (a) 
WarU'ifc at eere, when all the Woods are Btill, (6) 
Thou with fresh hqiw th« Lorera heart doet fill, (6) 

While the jolly hocre lead on propitiona May^ (o) 

Thy liquid notes that 
First heard before 
Portend saccoss 

Hare linkt that amorous 



Istgronp 



hat close the eye of Day, (a) f* (1. 1 to 8). 

re the shallow Oiicooo*8 bill (6) I 

in lore ; O, if /om'« will (6) | 

norous power to thy soft lay, (a) / 



2nd gronp 
(f. 9 to 14) 



* Kow timely sing, ere the rude Bird of Hate (e) 
Foretell my hopeles doom in som Orore ny : (</) 

^ As then from yeer to yeer hact snng too late (e) 

For my relief ; yet hadst no reason why, ((2) 
Whether the If use, or Lore oall thee his mate, (e) 
Both them I serve, and of thefa: train am I.' (d) 

Tlie letters at the end of the lines hare been added to show mors 
clearly the arrangement of the rhymes, usually indicated typo- 
graphically in foreign, but not always in English, examples. In the 
first group of eight lines (a pair of quatrains) thrae are only two 
rhymes ; in the second group of six lines, there are but two alsa 
Further, says the law, there should be a break or pause at the does 
of the eighth line. Such is the sonnet, according to the severest 
Petrarchan modeL* We shall not detain the reader hf enumerating 
the Tariations— chiefly in the multiplication and disposal of the 
rhymes— which eren the most illustrious English practitioners, de- 
spairing to compel our stubborn terminaUons to the canons of this 
dainty tour-de-force, hare at times excused or sanctioned. 

In'1637. Hilton's mother died. With his fsthsr's leare, he set out; 
in the following year, for a lengthy tour 'on the Continent Wotton* 
in the above-mentioned letter, had equipped him with a travelliiig 
maxim — * i pensieri stretti, ed U vUo scto^/o '—* thoughts close and 
looks looser' by which the young Bepublican did not entirely profit. 

* Petrarch in the In Vita and In Mwrtt di M, Laura has IIS sonnets with foor 
rtaymee, and 908 with fire. Qf. T. HaU Oaiae's Scnneti of Thm CentvrUi, 
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He Tisited France, Italy, and Switzerland snooessiyely, being intxo* 
duced at difibrent times to Grotins, to Galileo, then, to use the tz»- 
Teller'e words, ' a prisner [in h\B own houae] to the InquisitiQii, for 
thinkinfc in Astronomy otherwise than the Franciscan and Dominican 
licensers thought/* and toTasso's friend, GioTanni Manso, Haiqois 
of Villa. By the Italians in particular he was well receiyed, and 
addressed three of his Latin Epigrams to the celebrated singer, 
Leonora Baroni. But the disturbances at home abridged his wan- 
derings. 'When I was preparing to pass over into Sicily and 
Greece, the melancholy intelligence which I receired of the civil 
commotions in England made me alter my purpose ; for I thought it 
base to be tiaTelling for amusement abroad, while my fellow-citiflena 
were fighting for liberty at home.' f He accordingly returned in 
1639. At first he occupied himself peaceably in tuition. But in 
1641, 'God, by his Secretary, Conscienee, enjoined' him to 'embark 
in a troubled sea of noises and hoarse disputes.' The oontrorersy 
respecting Episcopacy was raging, and his first prose efRutB were 
directed against the Anglican Church Establishment. ' As long as 
the liberty of speech was no longer subject to controul, all mouths 
began to be opened against the bishops ; some complained of the 
rices of the individuals, others of those of the order . • I saw 
that a way was opening for the establishment of real liberty ; . • 
and as I had fh>m my youth studied the distinctions between reli- 
gious and dvil rights • . I therefore determined to relinquish the 
other pursuits in which I was engaged, and to transfer the whole 
force of my talents and my industry to this one important object^'| 
Acting upon this decision, he accordingly wrote his first work 0/ 
B^ormation touching Church JDueipline in England, and the cauacs 
thtU hitherto have hindered U, 1641, followed in the same year bj 
another. Of Preiaiieal Epieoopacy, in answer to a pro-Episcopal 
pamphlet by ArOhblalMip Valier (1580-1656), and The Seaeon of 
Church Government ur^d against Prelaiy, He also contributed to 
the controversy between ' Smectymnuus ' (a name concocted from 
the initials of the five Puritan authors who collectively employed 
H) and Blsliop Hall (1574-1656), an Animadversions on the Re- 
monstrants [Hairs] Defence against Smedgmnuus, 1641, and an 
Apology for Smecigmnuus, 1642. These make in all a total of fiva 
anti-Episcopal pamphlets on the church question. His marriage 
gave rise to his next works. In 1643 he was united to Mary Foweiu, 

• AreopofftHea, 1M4, 60 (Arber*a Reprint, IMS). 

t Dtfensio 6eeunda pro Fop, AngL, 67mmon*8 ed. tI. 403. 

i D^tntio Secunda pro P&p. Anfil,, ^jrmmon's ed. tL 401« 
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daughter of a gentleman of Ozfozdahire. The ansterity of the poet*a 
howeholdaeems to haye prored uncongenial to the ladj, and after a 
hrief xendenee she left her nev home, declining to retnm. It was 
under theie dreometancee that Ifilton published snocessiTely his 
DodriM and DUeipling qfDivoree, IMZ, Judgment ofMartm Bueer 
eanctrning Divoree^ 1644, Tetrachardonajoi Coloiierum-^thib last two 
being published on the same day, ICareh 4, 1644-5. Hrs. Milton 
subsequently returned to her husband in 1645. To the year 1644 
belong also two important works, the Ihiet on Education^ and the 
Jrtopagitica, — the latter, generally regarded as the most fiiTourable 
specimen of its author^s prose, being a splendidly eloquent and uigent 
plea for the liberty of the press, prompted mainly by the restrictive 
Ordinance of June 14, 1643, for the Regulating of Printing. *So 
that the judgment of the true and the false, what should be pub- 
lished and what suppressed, should not be in the hands of a few 
men, and these most unlearned and of common capacity, erected 
into a censorship oyer books — an agency through whidi no one 
almost either can or will send into the light anything that is above 
the Tulgar taste — on this subject^' says Milton, * in the form of an 
express oration, I wrote my AreopoffUiea,* * 

The fame of Milton as a oontroTersialist was now established. In 
1649 the Council of State appointed him Secretary for Foreign 
Tongues; and in this capacity he replied by his so-called Eikon" 
odastei, 1649, to the Eikon BasUiki; or, the FortraUure of his 
MoU Sacred Mqjtity in ku Solitudes and St^fertn^s, ascribed to 
BifliMp CkUEdea (1605-1662), a book which * contained the most 
inyidious diaiges against the Parliament' 

Subsequently, by order of the Council, he entered the lists witn 
the celebrated Leyden Professor and critic^ Salmasius (Saumaise), who 
had been employed by Charles II. to write a defence of his &ther. 
To this Milton replied by the Be/ensio pro Populo Anfflieano(lS6l) ; 
and to a second work, entitled Beyii Sanguinis Clanwr ad Cainm^ by 
Peter du Moulin, he r^oined by a BrftnsAo Secunda (1654). Already, 
at the outset of this last controversy, his eyesight, ii\jured by intense 
application since boyhood, had been gradually failing, and his medi- 
cal advisers had repeatedly warned him, although ineffectually, of 
his danger. About 1652 he became entirely blind. His first wife 
having died in child-bed, he was married again in 1656 to Catherine 
Woodcock, and ultimately retired from his more arduous secretarial 
duties, receiving a reduced emolument until 1659. This brings us 
to the eve of the Bestoration. Hitherto, the life of Milton has ez« 
• Difeiulo Jkeumds, quoted In HaflK>n*i Life </ MUtn, iU. (187t), 376. 
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tboae ^aac&BiiLci cith* LaeninK ai xh/t period ntend 
to ■ ifcg inHBii^, piTTg**!* «^*^'* t^aiftmr- With Irv ei)ee|itioiis 
(aad thoM nrqrSMHW MBBCCi^ his caiEcr Eagfidi pooM Uong to 
^7«uspmadxas t2&eCrrilWAr. TbcBeecamid, util tha B*- 
•liSBtioB, his pa vmsdetuted to prc»e, to * vUA auBDcr of vritiiig,' 
ho if nanked in his Gvn vords, be mu 'aot BatanDj disposed.' 
As ai^ bo ontiapoted, it is, in puts* sploodidlj somptaoiu and 
doyKt ; tut it is alio itiJ^ Ubocred, «ad oToriodcn with T^HJunB. 
' It is like a ins tiaasktion from tho Lstiii,' bits Haditt, and tho 
fhnss iadifalos its dtdcf defect. 

Atthe Bcstccatioa, MiltoQ vis in mom danger vntfl tho Act of 
Tadiiiiity vas passed ; and creo aft« this ho vas for a ahoit timo 
in costodj. No pnoe vorfc of anj impogtanee bdongs to his later 
yean. He occnpied himself mainlr vith the compos it ion of Psra- 
dim Latt and Tmndim Eegmnti^ the former of whidi poems appeared 
in 1667, In ten boohs. In 1674 appeared a second edition, in vhich 
the ten books vere arranged in tveire. Bj his agreement with tho 
printer, the author receired 10/. for the first e£tion, in two paj- 
mentsof 5/. ; and his widow, Elizabeth Minshnll (for after the death 
of his second wife, in 1658, he had married again) afterwards reoeiTed 
a farther sum of 8/., in full of all demands. In 1671 appeared Psra- 
dm Hegainid^ in four books, and SamMon A^onisiei, These were his 
last poetical works. In 1674 (Norember 8) he died, and was buried 
in St. Oiles,' Cripplegato. 

IClton's minor poems bare been alreadj noticed. It remains to 
giro some acoonnt of bis great epics and his tragedj. In an appen- 
dix to this chapter will be fonnd a short analjsis of both Faradis* 
Lo§t and ParadUe Regained^ and it will therefore be 8o£Scient to eon- 
fine oarselres here to giring a few particnlars respecting their oom- 
position and reception.* The writing of some great poem appean 
to hsTe been an early dream of the poet's life. In a letter to hifl 
friend Kanso (1638) he expressly refers to this desire; and h< 
retnms to it in the Epiiaphium DamonU elicited bj the death of 
his schoolfellow, Charles Deodati (1608-39). Uis song shall b^ hn 
says, of Bmtos and Imogen, of Brennos and Belinns, and of thi 
wife of Oorlois, who, surprised 

* Bj XTther, In her hnsbuid's form diagnlsed 
(Such WMtbe force of Merlin's art), bocame 
Pregnant with Arthur, of heroic fame.' f 

It was to the Arthurian legends, then, and early British histoiy tha 

• Ar Appendix D : Note to Paradue Lo$t and ParadUe Regaiitedt 
t Oowper, Tran$Iaticn$/rom MiUmt, 
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be waM to look £>r his hero. Bat, as Featon said trulj, although 
foieieeiiig onlj good Sir Kchard Blaekmore, who wrote, in Bryden's 
phrase, 'to the mmbling of his coach's wheels/ — 'Arthur was 
reserved to another destiny.' In the third of his great prose works 
Milton again refers to the 'inward prompting, • • that, hj 
labour and intense study, • . joined with the strong propensitj 
of nature, he might perhaps leave something so written to after 
times as they should not willingly let it die;'* though in the 
subsequent AjM>log^far 8meotymnuu$ he postpones the execution of 
his project until * a still time, when there shall be no chiding.' Yet» 
when at last the still time came, the poet's theme had changed. He 
no longer proposed to celebrate the shadowy exploits of Igraine's 
famous son, but turned to that sublimer story — 

' Of ICan's fintdiaobedleiice, and the firnlt 
Of that forbidden troe, whose mortal taste 
Brought Death into the world, and all onr woe.* 

He is said to have actually commenced his task in 1658, but 
doubtless had earlier planned and rounded his design. The un- 
rhymed verse of the poem (for which the publisher found it necessary 
to procure a justification) may have been one reason why its first 
reception was apathetic ; although, as Sir Walter Scott points out, 
the unpopularity of the author^s character, — the subject itself^ and 
ita entire discordance with the Court of the Restoration, were other 
and more probable obstacles in the way of its success. Nevertheless, 
it met with some appreciative contemporary admirers, and those of the 
highest calibre, Marvell and Drjden ; the latter of- whom declared 
it, shortly after Hilton's death, to be ' undoubtedly one of the greatest, 
most noble, and most sublime poems, which either this age or 
nation has prodnced.'t During the next period the enlightened criti- 
eism of Addison assisted in popularising it, and since that time it 
has wanted neither commentators nor readers. 

Paradiu Regained was suggested by the question of a friend to 
whom Milton exhibited the MS. of the earlier poem. 'Thou (the 
speaker was Kllwood, the Quaker) hast said much here of Paradise 
lost ; but what hast thou to say of Paradise found ? ' It is inferior 
to its predecessor, but, as is not unusual, its author valued it as of 
equal if not superior merit. 

Samdon AponiaUs at once invites contrast with the poet's earlier 
dramaUe effort of Cotnus,—tlie one sombre, severe, mature, the other 
yoathAil, joyous, with the freshness of the morning on it. Comus is 

* SmBim 9f Cktnxh'0<yremmeni urged againtt Prelatjf, IMl, Symmon's cdi .118. 
t Pketece to ThtBteOeo/ Innocence, and Fait (nf Man, 1674, 
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of kin with I%e Tempest, and the pastonls of Jonson and Fletchert 
Samson Agonistes derivetf rather from Sophodean or Enripidean 
models; being in stmctore a strictly Qreek tragedy, on a scziptiiral 
theme— dear-cut, and of a mijesUo simplicity. The 8i^>l]m« 
morality, the pure-toned praising of temperance and chastity, — ^tha 
buoyant ethereal Terse 

* as sweet ud mnsloal 
As bright Apollo's late, strong with his hair, 

will probably attract the reader rather to the former than to the 
latter work. But it is impossible not to admire the grandly-reached 
catastrophe of the mighty Nazarite, nor to forget the affinities of 
the hero and the poet, himself fallen upon eril days, poor, and 
depriTcd of sight. In the following soliloquy, for example, no one 
can fail to perceire the expression of a feeling as distinctly perscnal 
to Milton as the invocAtion to Light in Paradise Lost (Bk. iii.), or 
the specific sonnet On his Biindncss : — 

* — chief of all. 
O loss of sight, of thoe I most complain ! 
Blind among enemies, Avorse than chains. 
Dungeon, or t)eggary, or decrepit age I 
Light, the prime work of God, to me is extinct, 
And all her Tarions objects of delight 
Annnird, which might in part mj grief hare eas*d. 
Inferior to the vilest now become. 
Of man or worm ; the yilest here excel me, 
They creep, yet see ; I, dark in light, expos'd 
To daily fraud, contempt, abnse and wrong, 
'Within doors, or withont, still as a fool. 
In power of others, never in my own ; 
Scarce half I seem to live, dead more than halL 
O dark, dark, dark, amid the UaM of noon, 
Irreoorerably dark, total edipse 
Without all hope of day I 
O first created beam, and thou great Word, 
** Let there be light," and light was over all 
Why am I thus bereay'd thy prime decree ? 
The sun to me is dark 
And silent as the moon, 
When she deserts the nii^ht 
Hid in her vacant interlnnar cave.* 

(Saniion AffonUtiS, IL C6-M.) 

A passage from H. Taine, referring to Milton's position at a 
writer, may not inappropriately dose our account of him : — * Plaoed» 
aa it happened, between two ages, he partidpates in their two 
characters, as a stream, which, flowing between two difibrent soils. 
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ii tinged by their two hnes. A poet and a Prote6tant» ha le- 
eeiret from the doeiiig age the free poetie ai&atiu, and from tha 
opening age the eeTcre political religion. He employed the one in 
the sernce of the other, and displayed the old inspiration in new 
antgecta • • Adorning the cause of Algernon Sidney and Locke 
with the inspiration of Spenser and Shakespeare . • he holds his 
place between the epoch of unbiassed dreamland and the epoch of 
practical action ; like his own Adam, who, entering a hostile earth, 
heard behind him, in closed Eden, the dying strains of hearen.' * 

68. Buttar. — In 1663, or a year after Milton was introduced 
to the young Quaker, to whom he showed Paradise Lostf Mr. Pepys, 
tha Diarist, was greatly puzzled to account for the success of a 
* new book of drollery in use,' which for a long time enjoyed £ir 
more popularity than the great poet*s tardily accepted epic He 
(Pepys) buys the work in question at a bookseller's for two and six- 
pence, and likes it so little that he sells it again for eighteenpence. 
Afterwards, feeling loth to &11 out with what 'all the world cries 
up to be the example of wit,' he purchases it once more, and likes it 
no better. A year later it is still the book * in greatest fteuihion for 
drollery,' but, though for the thiid time he buys a copy, he ' cannot 
see enough where the wit lies.' 

The work which gave the candid chronicler so much trouble was 
the HudibroM of flamoal BttOer (1612-1680), the first part of 
which was published in 1663, the second in 1664, and a third, 
leaving the book unfinished, in 1678. The author had been secre- 
tary to Selden, and then an inmate of the family of a certain Sir 
Samuel Luke, one of Cromwell's officers, in whom he is said to 
hare found the features of his hero. Becently he had been made 
Steward of Lodlow Castle by the Earl of Carbury. His Hudibras is 
a PMabyterian Justice of Peace— an ignoble kind of Quixote, who, 
in company with an argumentative Independent clerk, Ralpho, 'in 
tha confidence, of legal authority, and the rage of zealous ignorance, 
raligea tha countzy to repress superstition and correct abuses.'! 
There is not much plot in the story, and its endless arguments are 
sometimes wearisome, but of wit there is enough and to spare. The 
ikiatia is that doggerel octo-syllabic measure now generally known 
as Hndibrastie verse. The following lines will exemplify it, and 
gira soma idea of the reckless rhyming and the humour of indi* 
vidnal passages. The hero of the poem is, of course, the penoo 
faferred to. 

• Tan Lanii*t trani. Bk. II. chap. vi. Dir. 6, at the end. 
t Johmon, Liwei of the Poets, Canaiogham's ed. L 179. 
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' He waa in Logkk a great Critick, 

Frofbandly ekilled in Analytic ; 

He could distinguish, and divide 

A Hair, twizt Skwth and South-wtt Side ; 

On etther vrhkh. bo would dispute, 

Confute, change Hands, and still confute ; 

He'd undertake to prove by Force 

Of Argument a Man's no Horse ; 

He'd prove a Buzzard is no Fowl, 

And that a Lord may be an Oirl, 

A Calf an Alderman^ a Goose a Justice, 

And Books CommUtee-men and Trustees, • • 
' For BheloHdt, he oould not ope 

His Mouth, but out there flew a Trope ; 

And when he happened to break off 

r th' Middle of his Speech, or cough, 

H*had hard Words, ready to show why, 

And tell what Bales he did it by: • « 
' In BehooUDivinUy as able 

As he that bight trrefragMe ; 

A second Thomas, or at once, 

To name them all, another Duns : 

Profound in all the Nominal 

And real Ways beyond them all ; 

For he a Bope of Sand oould twist 

As tough as learned Sorbonist ; 

And weave fine Cobwebs, fit for Scull 

That's empty when the Moon is full ; 

Such as take Lodgings in a Head 

That's to be lot unfumlshM.* 

(Iludibroi, Canto i. Part l.> 

We are told that Hudibras was received with uuivcraal applause, 
and that King Charles H. carried it about in his pocket. Never- 
theless, the poet died poor, and was buried at the charges of a 

friend. 

* Of all his gains by verse, he could not save 
Enough to purchase flannel and a grave.' 

Butler was also the author of The Elephant in the M(xm, a satir* 
on the newly-founded Boyal Society ; and of some prose Charactem 
in the style of E&rle and Overbury, first published in 1759. 

69. MarwelL~One of the first to appreciate ParadiM Lott had 
been Milton's colleague in his socretaryBhip — Andrew llarv«ll 
(IG21-1678), Member for Hull from the Restoration to his death. 
Of his personal character, it is sufficient to say that he was in all 
things the opposite of Waller. The fame of his nervous and plain<« 
spoken satires, in which he was, in some sort, the forerunner of 
8wift| has passed with the audience to which they were addressed. 
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One of his prose works— the BekearMtl IhuiijMyted, attacking flamaal 
Parker ( 1 640-1 688 ), afterwazds Bishop of Oxford — was exceeding! j 
popular ; and seTend of his poems, e.g. the Ehnigrants (i.e. Pilgrim 
Fathers), the Nymph* 9 Complamtfor the Death qf her Fawn, and, in 
part, the beautiful lines. Had we but World enough and Timet ad- 
dressed to his * Coy MUtrese* haye great beauty and genuine 
feeling. 

60. TlM mnor Voets of tbe Xeatoratioiu — Of, or devoted 
to, the Court, as these were chiefly, the prevailing tone of their pro- 
ductions may be easily divined. 

< In allCharies't days 
Boecommon only boasts unspotted bajs,--^ 

sang Pope.* The thus-eulogised Barl of Soaeommoii (1633- 
1685) was author of a blank- verse translation of Horace's Art iff 
Poetry, and of an Essay on Thinelatcd Verse, in heroics. Johnson 
praises his versification. Ho was a correct but tame writer— one of 
those of whom it has been apUy said that thoy are ' toujours bicn, 
jamais mieux* The only other minor poets of any importance were 
John Wilmot, Barl of Boolieater (1647-1680), a man of great 
wit and satiric talent, but infamous, during a short life, for all the 
vices; and Charles Sackville, Barl ofBorset (1637-1706), author 
of the sprightly ballad 7b all you Ladies now on Land, written at sea 
during tho Dutch war of 1664-67. Sedley and Buckingham we 
have placed among the dramatists f — ^where also will be found our 
account of Diyden (see p. 102, s. 74). 

61. TlM Froae VTHters.— Not a few of the poets of this age 
rerified the truth of the dictum which attributes to them excellence 
as prose-writers. Waller, Harvell, Donne, all thus distinguished 
themselves. The prose of Milton has already been characterised. 
But the two most eminent are Cowley {see p. 78, s. 51 ) and Dryden 
(see p. 102, s. 74). The Essays of the former have an ease and 
felicity of expression scarcely to be anticipated from the trifling 
conceits of the typical * metaphysical poet,' and show an immense 
advance in the art of composition. The Prefaces and Esst^ of 
Dramatio Poesy by the latter were long famous for the easy epi- 
grammatic vigour and freshness in which he clothed his critical 
apologies for his principles as an author : — 

* JmikMom pf fforaee^ il. 1. 

t For Oorbet, Fanshawe, Mennia, Fomfiet, Vanghan, and lome other poeti o( 
this period '1626-1700), the reader is refenwl to the IXottonaiy Appendix (H). 
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' Bead all thA prefaces of Dryden, 
For these our critics mnch confide in ; 
Though morelj writ at first for filUng 
To raise the volume's price a shilling.' 

(Swift, Rhaptodg m i^Mtrr* 178S.) 

62. Bobbas« Clarendon. — The great ezponent of 'the selflah 
school of Philosophy/ Thomas Bob1»es(1588>1679), was a man of 
thirty-seyen when Charles I. came to the throne. He was educated 
at Oxford, and spent his earlier years as tutor to the Cayendish 
£imily, in which capacity he lived long on the Continent. In 1629 
he published his first work, a translation of Thucydides. Bat the 
first of his more important productions, the treatise I>€ Cite^ did not 
appear until 1642, when it was circulated privately. The principles 
of this were more fully elaborated in the subsequent Leviathan ; or, 
the Matter, Forme, and Power of a Commonwealth, EecJeiioMtieaU 
and Civill, lG51t which may be briefly described as a philosophic 
defence of despotism. Setting out with the idea that men, in a state 
of nature, would destroy each other, Hobbes makes them, by com- 
pact, place themselves under a common power (a 'Leviathan' 
that swallows them all), who acts for the common good, and whose 
laws alone form the standard of right and wrong. Among the ad- 
vocates of despotism these doctrines, announced ' in language more 
precise and luminous than has ever been employed by any other 
metaphysical writer,' were naturally popular ; and ' Hobbism,* says 
Macaulay,* ' soon became an almost essential part of the character 
of the fine gentleman.' On the other hand, his opinions raised 
a host of vigorous opponents among the cleigy, to say nothing of 
such laymen as Clarendon and Shaftesbury ; and, to-day, the works 
of the philosopher of Malmesbury, despite the undoubted shrewd- 
ness and talent of their author, and the excellence of his style, are 
seldom consulted. While abroad, Hobbes had for some time acted 
OS mathematical tutor to the Prince of Wales, and the latter years of 
his life were absorbed by a controversy upon the quadrature of the 
circle, in which he gained few laurels. Among his other works 
are a TVeatise on Human Nature, 1650 ; a Letter on Liberty and 
Neoessitj^, 1654; an indifierent version of the Hicid and Odyeeey, 
1674-5, and the so-called Behemoth, a history of the Civil Wars, 
1640 to 1660, published in 1679. 

Preceding the Behemoth in point of composition, although pub- 
lished later, comes a somewhat similar work from the pen of one of 
the most distinguished opponents of Hobbism, the History of th$ 

• mtt<ny qf England, 1864, chap. ii. 86. 
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Grmid SebeOiom, 1702-4, bjBdwmf«S3r4e» Sari 
(1609-1674), bflgno dnriqg the antliar^s residenoe in JerMj, whtrs, 
on the eoll^iii» of the royal caaie, he hid aoqght an aajlfum Thoqgh 
the etyle, to nee the woidi of Hnme, ' is prolix and rednndant, and 
soflfbeatea na by the length of its periods,' though written from a 
Royalist point of view, and composed at different times, under dif • 
ferent conditions and with different objects, it is still the most 
ralnable of all oontemporaiy acoonnts of the cmi wars, its valne 
lying largely in its excellent delineations of the leading characters 
of the period, drawn from the life, by one who had been their 
odlleagne and intimate. Besides the Shtrvey <f iht Ltmaikam^ 1676, 
Clarandoa wrote a Hidory of Ms I4f$t which appeared in 1759. 

68. Vallar, Browne. — ^There is a certain inteileetoal fellowship 
between this pair of authors, for each had distinctire peculiarities of 
style which separate him widely from his contemporaries. Tham— 
Vallar (1606-1661), after brilliant successes at Cambridge, became 
eminent as a preacher at the Savoy, an office which he lost at the 
beginning of the Ciyil War. He then joined the Boyalist army as 
Ix»d Hopton's chaplain, and in this capacity fonnd leisure to collect 
materials for his Worthies of England, not published until 1662. 
His other considerable production, the Chureh Hutory of Britam, 
was issued in 1666. He is best known by the former — a most careM 
and entertaining topographical, biographical, and antiquarian miscel- 
lany. In such a work one does not look for wit; yet Fuller was one of 
the most genial and natural (* sweetest-blooded,* says one writer) of 
jesters, and, side by side with his more serious passages, he shakes 
ofl^ as it were, an infinitude of kindly, and not discordant aphor- 
isms and comparisons, leavened with the quaintest and happiest 
essence of humour. At the Restoration he was restored to his old 
dignity, and by his death only, it is said, escaped a bishopric 

Fuller, we have seen, made capital of his campaig^ning. But Sir 
TbeauM BrowDO (1605-1682) was not even disturbed in his quiet 
Norwich study by the storm of civil war. Like the recluse of the 
Rue St. Honori, who stuffed birds through the Reign of Terror, ha 
went on placidly pursuing his vagrant disquisitions and speculations 
respecting pigmies, ring-fingers, sneezing, and the like. In 1642 — 
the year of the arrest of the Five Members— was published his i?</t^ 
Medici; or. Religion of a Physician; and, in 1646, he issued his 
FteudodoxiaEptdemica-, a Treatise of Vulgar Errors. The character 
of some of these last may be gathered from tlie following headings to 
chapters : — That Crystal is nothing else but Jce strongly oongealed ; 
That a Diamond is softened or broken by the Blood of a Goat; Thai 
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Bajf9 pruerw from the mitchirf of Lighimng and Thunder; Tkaitk$ 
B&nehathno Gall; Thai a Kingfisher hang^ by ths Bill shewethwker^ 
iks wind lay ; That the flesh of Peacocks oorrupteih not ; and bo forth. 
Twelve yean after the Vulgar £trrortf appeared his Hydriotaphia ; or, 
Urn Burial, a rhapeodj on mortality, suggested by the disoorery of 
Kome Bmidical Bemains in a field at WaUingham in Norfolk, to 
which was added a Discourse on the Quincunx of the Andents. It is 
difBcult to describe the charm which these works undoubtedly possess 
for literary gourmets. The brain of the author, as Coleridge says, 
has a twist, and this twist is in the style of the writer. For this we 
follow his eloquent speculations and conjectures, his learned triflings 
and out-of-the-way inquiries. 'His mind,' says Hazlitt, 'seems tc 
converse chiefly with the intelligible forms, the spectral apparitioot 
of things ; he delighted in the preternatural and yisionary, and ho 
only existed at the circumference of his nature.* * 

64. Watton.— There is no more interesting figure in English 
literature than that of the eTen-minded angler of the Lea. tsmak 
Watton (so he wrote his name) (1693-1683) commenced as a 
sempster or linen-draper in a narrow shop in the City, and having 
early acquired a competency, retired from business to spend the last 
forty years of a long life with his rod and hooks. His CompUat 
Angler ; or. Contemplative Man*s Beereation, a prose pastoral, inter- 
spersed with lyrics filled with Cowpei^s matutini rores, aurmque 
saluhres — a book ' that breathes the very spirit of innocence^ purity, 
and simplicity of heart,'t — ^was published in 1653, and passed 
through numerous editions, diaries Cotton (1 630-1 687), Walton*s 
adopted son, and author of one of the best versions of Montaigne*s 
Essays^ added a supplementary book on Trout Fishing, in 1676 ; and 
in more recent years the Salmonia of Sir Humphry Davy (1778-1829) 
owed its origin to the same source. Walton married twice, — his 
first wife being a descendant of Cranmer, his second half-sister to 
Bishop Ken. To these clerical connections we perhaps owe that 
acquaintance with Church dignitaries which prompted the set of ad- 
mirably simple, if over-loving, biographies, scarcely less prised than 
the writer's Angler, The first of these, the life of Donne, was pub- 
lished in 1640, and was followed by those of Wotton, 1661, JSTooibr, 
1662, Serhertt 1670, and Sanderson^ ] 678. With the first two and 
the last, their biographer had been personally acquainted. 

66. Tbo Blarlsto. — ^To the readers of to-day any personal 
record of the past, especially if it can be proved to havo been pre* 

• Leetura on the LiUratnrt qftht Age o/EtUabtlh, 1870, 225. 
t Lraab, Lftter h CMerld^, Oct. 88, 17M. 
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pared without regard to a possible public, is of inflnitd interests 
Sack were the Toiton Letters (see p. 42, s. 22). Such— not the les9 
Amusing from the different characters of the writers—are the Dia- 
ries of flaarael Vepys (1633-1703) and Jolin aveljii (1620- 
1706)— the first extending from 1659 to 1669, the second from 
1641 to 1706. Fepys was Secretary to the Admiralty in the reigos 
of Charles II. and James IL, a man of taste in art and literature 
(he collected the Pepysian Library), and of eufHcient enthusiasm for 
science to get himself made President of the lloyal Society. In his 
diary, which lay for a long time unregarded in its original short- 
hand until Lord Braybrooke deciphered it in 1825, he appears as a 
shrewd, simple, inquisitive, and indefatigable gossip, whose miscella- 
neous and multifiuious notes of things around him affurd a ririd 
and minute picture of the time. Evelyn's mind was of a graver cast ; 
but his longer diary, also, chronicles endless familiar occurrences. 
He wrote numerous works, of which one, the Sylva; or, Discourse of 
Forest Trees, 1664, prompted by an anticipated lack of timber for 
ship-building, deserves notice, if only on account of the stimulus 
which its well-timed warning is said to have given to the arboricul- 
ture of the United KingdonL 

66. Bvajmn. — ^Next to Milton, the writer, who, perhaps to the 
fullest extent possessed the imaginative faculty, was Jolin BmijaB 
(1628-1688), ' a man,' as he himself phrases it, ' of a low and inoon* 
siderable generation,' — his father being a tinker of Elstow, in Bed- 
fordshire. After receiving some rudimentary education, the son 
earned his livelihood in the same way. As a youth, if we may 
believe his own account in the little autobiographical tract drawn up 
in his prison-days, entitled Crraoe Abounding to the Chirfof Sinners^ 
he was notorious for precocious depravity, alternating with periods 
of the most terrible spiritual anguish. Finally, having passed 
through a long probation of mental convulsion, he was admitted, in 
1653, into a Baptist congregation at Bedford, and shortly after 
became a preacher. During the oppression of the Dissenters which 
followed the Restoration, his popularity in this capacity, singled 
him out for peculiar rigour, and he was thrown into Bedford Gaol, 
where he remained until 1672. While in prison he supported his 
family by making tagged thread-laces. But his chief occupation 
was writing. It was during his confinement that — ^with the Bihte, 
Foxe*s Book of Martyrs, and a tattered copy of Luther on the Crala* 
tians for the bulk of his library— 'he conceived and began the First Part 
of that allegory of the Christian Life which b read alike by rich and 
poor, — by ' lered ' as well as ' lewed.' In the damp gaol upon the Ouse, 
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the poor fiigitiya from the City of Destmction, whom Erangclist 
directed, set out on the eTory-day jonmey through the Strait Oate, 
and oyer the Hill I>i£Scalty ;— by the Valley of the Shadow of Death, 
and the booths of Vanity Fair, to reach at last the Delectable 
Hoontains, and the far-off-shining Heavenly City, whose foundation 
is fhuned higher than the clouds. The first inconspicoons edition 
of the PUfffim's Progreat^ the date of which long remained unknown, 
was issued in 1678. It made its way silently and rapidly, and six 
more editions appeared in the next four years. In 1684, partly to 
silence some cavils as to his authorship of the book, he published a 
Second Part, which relates the journey of Christian's wife and 
fiunily, and subsequently he produced his Hofy War made hy King 
Shaddai [Jehovah] u^pon Diaboltte, for the Begaining qfihe MetropoUe 
of the World, or the Loeing and Retaking of Maneout, ' which,' says 
Hacaulay, ' if the PUgrinCs Progress did not exist, would be the best 
allegory ever written.' That distinction, however, belongs incon- 
testably to Bunyan*B earlier work. Its vivid personifications and 
all-alluring theme are still attractive as ever. Destined at first for 
a special class, making an obscure and unregarded entry into the 
world, there can be no greater proof of its excellence than that it 
should gradually have compelled the sympathies and admiration of 
all classes of readers. 

67. XK>clLe9 Temple. — The * unquestioned founder of the ana- 
lytical philosophy of mind ' (as Jolin &ooke [1632-1704], has been 
adled by a great modem authority*) was born at Wrington, in 
Somerset, and educated at Westminster, and Christ Church, Oxford. 
At first he devoted himself to the study of medicine, acquiring suffi- 
cient knowledge to deserve the praise of the celebrated Sydenham. 
His delicate health, however, obliged him to relinquish the hope of 
becoming a doctor. But before he did this finally, a happy prescrip- 
tion for Lord Ashley obtained him the friendship of that nobleman, 
who speedily discovered his fine intellectual qualities. With Shaftes- 
bury's fortunes Locke's are henceforth bound up. In 1683, he fol- 
lowed his fugitive protector to Holland, whence he only returned at 
the Bevolution. In 1696, he was made one of the Commissioners of 
Trade and Plantations ; but his health did not enable him to retain 
his post, he retired in 1700, and died at Sir Fraocis Masham's, at the 
advanced age of seventy-two. 

The English works of Locke belong to the period following the 
Bevolution. Before referring to his first and greatest work we may 
record the titles of his principal remaining productions. These axe 
* Tbo late John Stoart Mill, In his Sp9tmii ^f Loqic^ 
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A Stcand Letter on ToUraiion, 1690 (the first, written in Latin, had 
appeared in Holland in 1689) ; A TMrd Letter on Toleration, 1690 ; 
two Treatiees on Government, 1690 ; Thoughts concerning the Educa- 
tion of Children, 1 698 ; and Beasonableneee ofChrietianity as delivered 
in ihfS Scriptures, 1695. His reputation rests chiefly upon his Essaif 
on the ffuman Understanding, published in 1690, but planned nearly 
twenty years before— an abridgment of it having, in fact^ appeared in 
the French langoage. This book eigoys the distinction of being the 
first attempt to constmet a theory of knowledge by a systematic 
examination of the features and mechanism of the human mind. 
The fiomdamental points of Locke's philosophy are that our ideas are 
not innate, and that all our knowledge springs from experience. We 
borrow the following description of his further procedure : — ' After 
clearing the way by setting aside the whole doctrine of innate no- 
tions and principles, both speculative and practical, the author 
traces all ideas to two sources—sensation and reflection ; treats at 
laige of the nature of ideas simple and complex; of the operation 
of the human understanding in forming, distinguishing, compound- 
ing, and associating them; of the manner in which words are 
applied as representations of ideas ; of the difficulties and obstruc- 
Uons in the search after truth, which arise from the imperfections 
of these signs ; and of the nature, reality, kinds, degrees, casual 
hindrances, and necessary limits of human knowledge.'* It has 
been olrjected that dangerous conclusions may be drawn from 
some of the principles of the Essay, * But,' says Hallam, ' the 
obligations we owe to him for the Essay on the Human Understand- 
ing are never to be forgotten. It is truly the flrst real chart of the 
coasts ; wherein some may be laid down incorrectly, but the general 
relations of all are perceived.* f With the larger work of Locki 
must not be confounded a smaller treatise on the Conduct qf the 
Understanding, published after its author's death. 

Another writer of the period from the Bestoration to the end of the 
eentoxj was 81r vnxiUan Temple (1628-1699), an eminent states- 
man ud diplomatist. His career in these capacities belongs to poU- 
Ueal rather than literary history. But^ in his various periods of 
retirement from more active duties, he wrote several works, the 
style of which shows a marked improvement upon that of preceding 
pcose. The chief of these are the Memoirs of the Treaty qf Ninu- 
guen ; Observations on the United Provinoes of the Netherlands, 1678 ; 

^ BnielEer*t SisL eif PMlosophp, by Enfield, quoted in Chambers* Cftlop. ef 
Emg. LU. L hZL 
t IM. llittorp. Part tV. chap. UK 9 191. 
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Eiiagi, and Correspondencp. Of hie misccltine/mi piices, llie uobI 
Eotnble nr* those On Gardadng (tha Doteh fiBhion of which iras 
one of his unusaments) ; sad the Enoy on Ancient and HfvJrrn 
Ltaming, a ijefoiice of the farmsr aguinst FoDtenalte, P«miult, and 
the other Dpholdcrs of tbe latter, out of a puuge in whidi arose 
tha celebrated CDDlroTersjrespecliDg tha LiUert o/PAalaria. Fdtbq 
Mcnnnt of thi« Ihe reader h referred to Lord MoctnlaT's Btcuff 
on Temple's Life end Worki. Of hts ituinDrT of Tciiing Mocaulaj 
aajx: — 'He had gradaally formed a etyle liagularly lucEd aod 
melodioDi, eaperitcioUf deformed, indeed, hy OaltidimB and Eb- 
panidams, picked up in travo! or in n^otiation, bat at the bottom 
pure Englieh, «birb generally flowed abng vitli ctrelesB simplidt^, 
bnC oecnsionatlj rose eren into CicDTonian magniScenee.' * 

OS. Tbe TIiaol»iiftiu. — So rich i« this period of the eizt«eBtli 
cvulnry in n-ritois of theolofcical works, that ve cannot prelond to 
notice them at length, or hope to notice them all. The Gist in order, 
after 7«eepli Kail (I6Ti-l6A6) already mentioned (ifi p. S4,a. S7>. 
are Xohn Bale* (1584-IGo6), and WUIIwn omUtoEwortb 
(1E03-1S41). both eonepicnona for thair advocacy of tolenince and 
rational prindpkt in religion. Tht Eiligvm of Prottstantt a t^e 
Way to Satoatfai, IS37, is the chief work of tha tatter; the TVoof 
coneemiag SehiitKiBd Schiimatic), 1642, thatof the former. Vanwa 
mber. Archbishop of Armagh (1681-1656), a distioguislied aati- 
quariao, has also bapB referred to (hi p. B4, s. 07). ferMny Vaytar 
(1613-1667), who bos been elyled the > Spenser of Prote' ud ttw 
'Shaksspeani of diTines,' published a ntunber of works, of wfaldl Ihs 
DueoHrat of the LSierls of Proplurying, 1647, the Great Bnmflar, 
1640, the HolyLivaig, 1600, and Holy Dsiny, lOSl, an the heeL 
Xob«tt aaoaoTMn (1E8T-Iee3) was the author of Mm Caart 
of Contcie»cc Kitdeid. 1G78. SlolMWd a«xtar (161fi-IS9l), 
Ihe parsi'cutod aulbor of the Sainfe Evtrlatliug Beat, 1660, and 
a CaHloihe U>-conitrled, 166T; «oIiert Buetar (1648-1690); 
'«ruil>m Venn (I644.-In8), eathor ol So Croi, No Orown; 
and Oeorte r*s (16S4-1691), the fonnder of the eect, ware 
all Quakers. Zaaae Barrow (1630-1677), in illustrious BiatlM- 
malitiaa a« well ta theologian, has left a nunilier of waiM\j 
nod eloquent sermons: fohn TUlotson (1630-1634) also. Til* 
principal work of Bdw«rd ■tminciieet (I6S5-1699) ia hii 
Origiiut Sacra, a rational acconnt of (he grounds of religioa j 
that of Jottn VaarvoB (1613-1686). his Expoaliian "f tite Ovd, 
166!1. vni>lamSiierl«el((ie41-I7(>7); Ksbcrt Boutli(lSSI- 
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1716), the 'wittiest of English divines,' Thonuw Sprat (1636* 
1713), BcOpH OudworUi (1617-1688), the celebrated opponent of 
Hobbes; Thomas Bumet (1635-1715), author of the leered 
Theory of the Earthy and others, must pass withoat farther mention. 

69. Tlie SelantUlo VTHters. — Towards the end of the seven- 
teenth eentnxy an extraordinary advance was made in the physical 
sciences. This was greatly aided, in England, by the establish- 
ment of the BoTAL SociETT, which, growing out of the meetings of 
a few learned men, received a charter of incorporation in 1662. 
Among its earlier members were the Honourable &o1>6rt Bo jle 
(1627-1691), according to the well-known example of bathos, 
' the &ther of chemistry, and brother to the Earl of Cork,' — a dis- 
tinguished experimental philosopher; Br. Jolm WaUls (161&- 
1703), the mathematical opponent "^ Hobbes, and Savilian Pro« 
fessor of Geometry at Oxford; In'. Jolm IVUklns (1614- 
3672), Bishop of Chester, an indefatigable projector and inventor; 
8ir Christopher Wren, Sorrow, Sprat (who wrote its history in 
1667), Evelyn, Aubrey, Dryden, Waller, Benham, and Cowley, 
besides a number of titled amateurs. One of its first presidents 
in the next centuiy was the famous Sir Zsaao WowtoB (1642- 
1727), whose Prineipia, or Mathematical Principles of Natural 
Philosophy, was published in 1687. His treatise on Optioe 
belongs to the next chapter. Other notable scientific names 
are those of uruiiam Xmrvej (1578-1657), the discoverer of 
the circulation of the blood, and Jolin Baj the botanist (1628- 
1706). 

70. Tlia mnor Vroae IVHters. — We must now retrace our 
steps to recover the names of a few writers of this period who belong 
to no particular class. Of these, the aathor of the EpistoUe Ho* 
EUanm (1645-55), a series of familiar letters which come between 
the Paston collection and the Diaries of Pepys and Evelyn, is en- 
tiUed to the first place. Jamas BowaU (1594 ?-1666), Historio- 
grapher Boyal to Charles II., was a fiicile writer and keen observer. 
His Itutrttetiane for Forrcine Travel, 1642, has been reprinted in 
Kr. Arbor's series. Another minor prose writer was Joha Barle 
(16017-1666), author of the Microcosmogrophie ; or, a Peece of ths 
Worid 2>iseover$d; in Euayes and Characters, 1628— sketches in the 
vein of Overbury and Butler, also included in the English Reprinie. 
Owaa rattHam (1602?-1668) was the author of a volume of 
EvayB entitled Resolves, 1620?, after the fashion but not in the 
material of Bacon's. Milton's friend Sir Banry Wotton (1568- 
1639) may also be included among the Essay writers. His works^ 

ta2 
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under the title of ReUqmm Wottoniana, were pablished after hU 
dflftth, with his life by Izaak Waltoa (sx p. 94, 8. 64). JamMi 
BanrlBftoa (1611-1677), the author of the political Utopian 
romanse of Ooeana, 1656; Alffamon Sldnaj (1622-16S3), tha 
xepablican author of Discourses on Government, 169S, and Sir 
Boffer ^'Batrmaffo ( 1616-1704), journalist, translatori and Censor 
of the Press in 1663, are other noticeable names. 

71. TiM Wawapapor Vreaa. — Towards the end of James's 
reign, pamphlets or tracts of news— e.g., Wotful newes from tke toesi 
paries of England^ of ike burning of Tiverton, 4to, 1612, 'with a 
frontispiece' — ^began to be the fashion. The titles of these show that 
their snljects referred chiefly to foreign affairs, the home ooenr- 
renees being of the 'sensationar kind — floods, fires, monsters, and 
so forth. The first regular series of newspapers in the British 
Museum is entitled the Weekly Newes from Italy, Germany, ^cc* 
later changed to The Newes of this present week, and subsequently 
to other titles. The dramatists of the day frequently made sarcastic 
reference to the doubtful expedients which the early journalists 
employed to decoy subscribers. But we may pass from these to 
something nearer the present — namely, The Diurnal Occurrences, or 
Daily Proceedings of both Houses in this great and happy Parliament 
[the Long Parliament] from the Zrd of November, 1640, to the 3rd 
of November, 1641. Thenceforth we have numberless 'eccentric 
publications, which, taking the title of Mercuries, purported to bring 
their satires from hearen, from hell, from the moon, and from the 
antipodes— calling themselres doves, kites, Tulturcs, and screech- 
owls, laughing mercur'is, crying mnrcuries, merry diumals, and 
smoking nocturnals.' * After the Restoration they were pat under a 
licenser. But they had acquired a footing with the public, and 
neither this control, nor the future Stamp Act of 1712, was able 
to crush out the gathering powers of the press. 

72. The SvrrlTora of tba Bl&akaspaaraAa Stac««— Tha 

declining radiance of the Elizabethan school stretched far into tbt 
first fifteen years of Charles's reign. During this period, indeed. 
Ford produced his best plays, and Massinger some of his beat. 
Chapman and Marston, too, were still writing, but their maater- 
pieces belong to the earlier time. Ben Jonson, ' sick and sad,' albeit 
still regal at times on his throne at the Beyil Tavern, was struggling 
with envy, porerty, and his own decaying powers. One of his laat 
flays, the New Inn, produced in 1 629, was received with unmerited ooa- 
• Andrews, fflMorp qf British JoumalUnt, 1. 87. 
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tempts and the only work of importance which he produced alter the 
death of his patron James was the Sad Shepherd^ a xeritable 
swan-song, the final effort of his muse. Of the rest, Webster was 
also liTing, and perhaps now composed his fine drama of Afphis 
€tnd Vhyinia, printed in 1654, bat certainly brought on the stage 
some years prerionsly. Heywood, prodactire as erer, was still ply* 
ing his unwearied pen ; so too was Dekker, but he had done his best. 

The plays of one dramatist, however — the * last of a great race/ 
Lamb calls him — ^belong ezdusiTely to the reign of Charles. James 
Sbiilesr (1696-1666) has, moreover, the merit of being more tree 
* from oaths, profaneness, or obsceneness ' than his forerunners, a 
novelty which extracted from the Master of the Bevels, in 1633, the 
expression of a hope that he would * pursue the beneficial and cleanly 
way of poetry ' which characterised his drama of The Young Admiral. 
Uis pieces, mostly tragi-comedies, if we may believe his editor, 
Mr. Dyce, are happiest in their tragic portions. Two other writers, 
Thomas maaaolpb (1605-1634) and uniliam CTartwriffbt 
(1611-1643), whose namen, as Ben Jonson's ' 8ons-in-the-Muses,* 
may fitly be conjoined, also belong to this time. The Muui Look' 
ing- Glass is the chief play of the former; the Boyal Slave that of 
the latter. Each published a collection of poems. 

73. The Stage of tbe Xestoratloii. — ^According to the Boseius 
Afiglicanus, 1708, by John Downes,* four of the playhouses men- 
tioned in the preceding chapter (sre p. 60, s. 37)r namely, the 
Blackfriars, Globe^ Fcrtune, and Bed Bull, were open until the be- 
ginning of the Civil Wars. Besides these, there were a playhouse 
in Salisbury Court and the Cockpit or Phomix in Druiy Lane^ which 
lost had been converted into a theatre after Shakespeare's retirement 
to Stratford-upon-Avon. 

In 1642, by an ordinance of the Long Parliament, the repre- 
sentation of stage pLiys was forbidden, as being inconsistent with 
public feeling. Subsequent ordinances, in 1647 and 1648, enforced 
this measure with great severity; and although these enactments 
were occasionally evaded, the theatres, up to the Bestoration, were 
practically closed. Some of the playwrights — Shirley, for instance 
— continued to publish plays, which, in default of stage present- 
ment, found readers in the cabinet 

Toward 1660, however, the rigid legal prohibition appears to have 
outworn itself, for we find that ^vojt-theatrical entertainments were 
armnged by BIr UTilliam BaTonaiit (1606-1668). laureate from 
1660 to 1068, and author of Gondibert, without interference on the 

• A fMetlmlle of the rare original was edited, with a preface, by Joseph 
Knight, In 1886. 
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part of the authorities. With the Kestoration the theatres flev 
open. From the remnants of the old houses a company was formed, 
which, acting at the Old Hod Bull, and at a house in Vere Street* 
Clare Market, finally, in April 1663, removed to Dmxy Lane, and 
opened with Beaumont and Fletcher's Humorous Lieutenant, This, 
under the direction of Thomas Killigrew, was the so-called * King's 
Ck>mpany.' Another, under Davenant, with the title of the * Duke's 
Company ' (i.e. the Duke of York), having performed for some time 
in &disbury Court, transferred its operations to Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, where it commenced a fresh career, in 1662, with Davenant's 
Sisffe of Bhodes, and Tke Wits — * the said Flays, having new Scenes 
and Decorations, being the first that e*re were Introduced in England * 
(Downes). At the outset, wax candles had supplanted the old- 
fashioned cressets, women had taken the place of boys in the female 
parts, and the forcible and flexile blank verse of tJie Klirabethans 
was superseded by the new-fashioned declamatory rhyming heroics 
after the French manner, which, in their continental exile^ the 
Boyalists had learned to admire in the tragedies of Comeille and 
his school. Puritan rigorism no longer placed its restraints on 
theatrical license, and the re-appearing drama, lawless with freedom, 
reinforced with foreign elements, began to run shamelessly its riotous 
and disreputable course. 

74. llryden. — One man, 7ohn Brjden (1631-1700), is pre- 
eminently associated with the Drama of the Restoration. His career 
as a writer, in the opinion of Macaiilay, exhibits, ' on a reduced scale, 
the whole history of the school to which he belonged — the rudeness 
and extravagance of its infancy, — the propriety, the grace, the digni- 
fied good sense, the temperate splendour of its maturity. '* Active 
to the day of his death, he fills the foremost place during the last 
forty years of the present chapter, and through all this time his 
influence was felt. The. son of a Northamptonshire squire, he had 
come to London from Cambridge to eke out a small pat^mony by 
literature, only a few years before the return of Charles H. His first 
poem, written at Westminster School, and printed in a collection of 
Elegies dated 1649, had a like origin with that of Milton's Lyeidas^ 
being prompted by the death of a schoolfellow, the young Lord 
Hastings. It was in the worst style of Donne and Cowley, and 
gave no promise of future poetical power. Johnson's description of 
it is characteristic : — * Lord Hastings died of the small-pox ; and his 

* Lift o/Djyden, MfUctttaneoui Writtngi, 
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poet has made of the pustules, first rosebuds, and then gems ; at 

last exalts them into stars, and says — 

* No oomrt oMd f oraUll his diange drew on 
Whose ooiiae might seem a coDstdkition.* * 

His next eflfort of any importanoe was the Htroie 8tanza$ on the 
death of the FroUciar in 1658, which, like Waller, he followed with- 
out eompttneti<» by his Mtraa Bedux, published in 1660, celebrat- 
ing the vetmm of the Satumian age with Charles II. Over these, 
and other panegyrical pieces * made up,' in Macaulay's words, of 
^meanness and bombast,' although * superior to those of his prede- 
cessors in language and yersification,' one need not linger. The 
poet was seeking his rocation ; and the re-opening of the theatres at 
ones afforded him the requisite arena for his talents. His first play 
—the prose comedy of the Wild Galhmt — was produced by the 
King's Company in February 1663, at their Vere Street house, with 
indiflerent success. A tragi-comedy, the Bival Ladies, brought out 
in the same year, was more favourably reeeired. His next play, the 
Indiam Qimvh, 1664, a rhymed hexoio tragedy, written jointly with 
Sir Robert Howard (a literary partnership which gave riso to one 
of another kind, for he married his colleague's sister), aided by 
splendour of scene and costume, proved completely successful. But 
the plague of 1665 put an end, for the time, to theatrical represent- 
ations. During the enforced interval caused by this national 
calamity, the poet turned his leisure to account by writing his 
Annus MirabiUs, 1667» and his Essa^ of DramaHo Poesy, 1668. 
The first, a poem in the heroic quatrains of Nosce Teipsum and 
Bavenant's Gondihert, celebrated the Dutch War and the Great 
Fire of the ' year of Wonders,* — 1666 ; the second, a vigorous com- 
position in prose, and styled by Johnson Hhe first regular and 
valuable treatise on the art of writing,' advocated rhymed tragedy 
against the blank verse of the elder dramatists. Dryden had 
already exemplified his theories by the Indian Emperor (acted in the 
beginning of 1665, published in 1667)i which established his posi- 
tion ; and in the preface to a second edition he defended himself 
against the opponents of his canons. The production of the Indian 
Emperor was followed, in 1667, by the comedies of the Maiden 
Queen, Sir Martin Mar^all, and, in conjunction with Davenant, to 
whose theatre he temporarily transferred his efforts, an adaptation 
of the Tempest, the prologue to which, a skilful tribute to the Bard 
of Avon, contains a well-known couplet— 

^ lives 0/ the Pints, Cnnningham'p ed., t. 270^ 
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* But SbakMpeftre^s magle oonld not copied be i 
Within that cizde none dnnt walk bat he.* 

After the production of the Tempest, Killigrew fleenred the ler- 
Tices of the poet ezdiuiiTely for the Kingfs Theatre, for which he 
prodaced Buccessirely the Mock Aitroloffer, first acted in 1668; 
Tyraamio Love, in 1669 ; and the Chnqueat of Granada (afterwards 
printed in 1672), in 1670. In the last-mentioned year he suceeeded 
Barenant as Laureate, and James Howell as Historiographer 
JEtojal. 

To the year 1671 belongs an occnrrence which cannot lightly be 
passed oyer — the production of The Rehearsal, a clerer attack upon 
the heroic plays which Dayenant had introduced and Dryden had 
popularised. In conjunction with Clifford, Butler, Sprat, and others, 
the Duke of Buckingham concocted a farce in which the tumid extra- 
ragances of the popular writers for the stage were held up to ridi- 
cule. Passages from the plays of Darenant, Killigrew, Howard, 
and Mrs. Aphra Behn were freely parodied. But the main attack 
was directed against Dryden, whose peculiarities, literary and per- 
sonal, were remorselessly mimicked in the character of * Bayes ' — 
Buckingham, it is said, taking infinite pains to teach Lacy the actor 
to accurately copy the appearance and gestures of the author satir- 
ized. He, however, was wise or prudent enough to let the assault 
pass unnoticed. Nor did the heroic plays at once receive their death- 
blow ; althotigh Dryden himself only wrote one more, Aureng-gihe^ 
produced in 1675; and, in the prologue, intimates that he, 

< to oonfen a truth, thongh ont of time. 
Grows weaiy of his long-loTed mistress Bhyme.* 

Aureng-zebe, however, is one of the best of its class. But All for 
Love, first brought out in 1678, a blank-verse play based upon 
Shakespeare's Antony and Cleopatra, and which, as Dryden has 
affirmed, was written for himself, had great success ; as also had the 
Boman Catholic tragi-comedy of the Spanish Friar, written in 1680, 
and produced the year after. His only other suocessfU work, be- 
tween 1670 and 1680, was the comedy of the Marriage i'la-Mode, 
produced in 1672. The so-called opera of the State of Innocence, 
published in 1674, in which he * tagged the rhymes' of Paradise 
Lost, may pass with the record of its title. 

The composition of All for Love marks an era in Dryden's life. 
'The year 1678,' says Macaulay, *is that on which we should be 
inclined to fix as the date of a great change in his manner. During 
the preceding period appeared some of his courtly panegyrics, — hia 
Annus MvrabUin, and most of his plays ; indeed all his rhyming tra- 
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gedies. To the sabseqnent period belong his best dramas, — AH for 
Low, The Spaniah Friar, and Sebastian, — his satires, his transhitions, 
his didactic poems, his fables, and his odes/* It is with his satires 
that we hare next to deal His powers in this direction had already 
been partially manifested in his prologues and epilogues, and acci- 
dent datezmined his adoption of this branch of poetiy. He found 
his motire in the struggle between the Whigs and Tories, whose 
particular bone of contention at this point of time was the succes- 
sion to the Crown after Charles's death — one party, the Tories, put- 
ting forward the Duke of York (afterwards James JI.), the other, 
or Whig party, the Duke of Monmouth. Most of the minor poets 
had drawn their pens on one or other side of this controversy when 
Dryden entered the lists overwhelmingly in the Tory interest with 
his Jbaalam and JchUaphel, 1681. Little more than the names are 
taken from Holy Writ: Monmouth was Absalom', Shaftesbuiy, 
Jehitopkd ; Abdad, the Duke of Albemarle ; Saul, Oliver Cromwell ; 
Corah and Agag, Titus Gates and Sir Edmund Bury Godfrey; 
BarsiUai, the Duke of Grmond ; Shimei, Slingsby Bethel ; and the 
penonaliUes of The Rehearsal were avenged by tlie famous portrait 
of Buckingham as Zimri, Gther names will be found in the Keg 
which generally accompanies the satire. Its success was enormous ; 
the poet followed it up immediately by the Medal, a Satire against 
Sedition, 1682, prompted by the striking of 'a medal in honour ot 
Shaftesbniy's acquittal of the charge of high treason,' and by Mas 
Fleeknos, 1682, an inimitable castigation of * the true-blue Protestant 
poet T[A<wuu] &[hadweU\* to whom the crown of Dnlncss is solemnly 
bequeathed by the Grub Street writer, whose name furnishes t-he title. 
A little later in the same year appeared a second part of Absalom 
andAehitophd by Walniiii Tato (1662-1715), containing some two 
hundred Terses by Dryden, devoted chiefly to the demolition of 
Shadwell under the name of Gg, and, under that of Doeg, of an old 
enemy, the city poet Blkmaali 8ettl« (1648-1724), who had pub- 
lished an AchUophel I^nsprosed. 

Dryden's next work was one admirable for its lucidity of reason- 
ing — ^the Beligio Laid, or Layman* s Faith, 1682, an exposition of 
his Protestant belief. But, after the death of Charles, he suddenly 
became a Boman Catholic, and almost his next production — The 
Bind and the Panther, 1687 — ^was an allegorical defence of his new 
creed. In this, his longest original poem, the different sects, Churches, 
&e^ are figured by animals and birds. The Independent is a Bear ; 

» Lifiqflhfdtn, JIUcettantout Writing*. 
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the Quaker, a Hare; the free-thinker a *bii£fooii Ape ;' the Ana* 
baptiet, a * bristled Boar ;* the fox is the Unitarian ; and the Vt^Aj' 
terian, a * volf with haggcred eyes ;' while the Chnieh of England 
is represented by a panther, * fairest creature of the spotted kind,' 
and the Church of Borne by ' a milk-white Hind, immortal and un- 
changed.' To the King is assigned the part of the Lion. Th« 
allegory, of course, found answers, and one of the replies, th« 
joint Country Mouse and City Mouse (1867) of Charles Montagne 
and Matthew F^ior (see p. 121, s. 80), was long deemed one of the 
wittiest of parodies ; its literary merits, however, are bat small. 

With the accession of William III. the Catholic Laureate and His- 
toriographer was obliged to vacate his post in favour of Shadwell. 
Daring his remaining years he fell back upon play-writing, produc- 
ing, in 1690, Don Sebastian^ one of his best efforts in this line. But 
his chief works henceforth were translations or adaptations, dis- 
playing, at their best, his perfected powers over metre and ezpressioo. 
These consist of versions of several satires of Juvenal, and the whole 
of Persius, 1693, the JEneid cf Virgil, 1697, and the collection of 
paraphrases of Boccaccio and Chaucer, more generally known by the 
title of The Fables^ 1700. Lastly, to these later years belongs the 
beautiful ode (sometimes confounded with the Song for 8t, CedUcte 
Day^ 1087), entitled Alexander's Feast, or the Power of Mnsie, and 
written for the St. Cecilia Festival of 1697. This Macanlay 
thinks * his greatest work.' It was among his last. He died on the 
Istof May, 1700. 

To the plays of Drydcn we must not look for the enduring part of 
his writings. Versatile, vigorous, and inventive as they are, they 
nevertheless lack wit and genuine pathos, and they are disfigured 
by bombast, and a coarseness of the crudest, not satisfiietorily ex- 
plained by the prevailing profligacy of the time, or ezcnsed by the 
tardy regrets of the poet^s maturer years. Few of them surrived the 
age of their writer. It is in his satires, translations, fables, and 
prologues, where he gives full play to his matchless masteiy over 
heroics, that his successes are most signal. As a satirist he was 
probably unequalled, whether for command of language, manage- 
ment of metre, or the power of reasoning in verse. * Without either 
creative imagination, or any power of pathos,' says Professor 
Oraik, in an expressive passage, < ho is in argument, in satire, and 
in declamatory magniflcence, the greatest of our poets. His poetry, 
indeed, is not the highest kind of poetry, but in that kind h% 
stands unrivalled and unapproached. Pope, his great disciple, who. 
In correctness, in neatness, and in the brilliancy of epigrammatio 
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point, has outshone his master, has not come near him in easj 

flexible Tigour, in indignant yehemence, in nanatiTe rapidity, any 

more than he has in sweep and variety of Tersification. Diyden 

never writes coldly, or timidly, or drowsily. The movement of verse 

always sets him on fire, and whatever he produces is a coinage hot 

from the brain, not slowly scraped or pinched into shape, but struck 

out as from a die with a few stout blows, or a single wrench of the 

•crew. It is this fervour especially which gives to his personal 

sketches their wonderful life and force: his Absalom and JckitopM 

is the noblest portrait-gallery in poetry.' * 

A part of one of its portraits—that of Shaftesbury — ^may be hero 

given as an illustration (though, of course, a very inadequate one) 

of the foregoing lines : — 

' Of tticM the falao Achltophd was fint, 
A name to all ■acceeding ages cunt : 
Tbr doM designs and crooked coonsels fit, 
Sagadons, bold, and tarbnlent of wit, 
BesUees, unfixed in prindplos and place. 
In power unpleaied, impatient of disgrace ; 
▲ flay soul, 'which, vrorking oat its way. 
Fretted the pigmj body to decay 
And o*er-informed the tenement of clay. 
A daring pilot in extremity, 
Pleased with the danger, wben the waves went high. 
He sought the stotms ; but, for a calm unfit, 
Would steer too nigh the sands to boast his wit. 
Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
And thin partitiom do their bounds di?ide.* 

(ii&M/em and AckUopM.) 

Or, as a specimen of his more remorseless stylo, take the following 
from Mae FUcknoe : — 

' ShadweU alone my perfect image bears, 
nature in dulnees from his tender years ; 
Bhadwdl alone of all my sons is he 
Who stands confirmed in fall stapidity. 
The rest to some faint meaning mako pretence^ 
But Shadwell never derlates into senie. 
Some beams of wit on other souls may fall, 
^rike through jmd make a lucid interral ; 
But Shadwell's genuine night admits no ray. 
Ills rising fogs prevail upon the day. . • 

* My son, advance 
Still In new Impudence, new ignorance. 
Soocess let others teach, learn thoa from me 
Fangs without birth and fruitless industry. 

« Amp. lAi. and Language^ 1871, 11. 118. Also </. Lowell's Eua^f^ and the life 
(Jfru 9f-Ult€ri series) by Pro! Saintsbury, who re-edited Drjrden's Workt^ 1883. 
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Let FtrfMOJM * in flvo yean be writ, 

Yet not one thought eocnae thy toil of wit. . 
' And when false flowers of rhetoric thou wooldst cnO, 

Trust nature, do not labour to be duU ; • • 
' Like mine, thy gentle numbers ftebly creep ; 

Thy tragic Muse giyes smiles, thy comic sleep. 

With whate'er gall thou set'st thyself to writs^ 

Thy InoffensiTe satires neTer bite ; 

In thy felonious heart though venom lies. 

It docM but touch thy Irish pen, and dies. 

Thy genius calls theo not to purchase fame 

In keen Iambics, but mild Anagram. 

Leave writing plays, and choose for thy command 

Some peaceful province in Acrostic land, 

There tiiou mayst wings display and altars raise, 

And torture one poor word one thousand ways ; 

Or, if thou would thy different taleots suit. 

Set thy own songs, and sing them to thy lute.* 

(Mae FUdnoe.) 

75. 81iadw«ll« Xiee. — The poet to irhom Dryden, in the preced- 
ing lines, decreed an immortality of derision, was, nevertheless, not 
wholly destitute of talent. Kocliester said of Thomas Bliadwell 
(1640-1692), that *if he had burnt all he wrote, and printed all he 
spoke, he would have had more wit and humour than any other 
poet ;' and, in one of his pieces, he classes him with Wycherley as 
the only other ' modem wit * who ' touched upon true comedy.' Bat 
he was a slovenly writer, generally choosing prose as the medium 
of his hastily* composed plays. In 1 688 he succeeded to the laureate- 
ship ; and died, in 1692, from an overdose of opium, just before the 
production of his latest drama — The Volunteers, or the Stock-jobbers, 
1693, in which he ridiculed the knavery of contemporary bubble- 
mongers. Watliazael Xiee(1653?.1692),the author of the Sival 
Queens, Theodosius, Afithridates, Lucius Junius Brutus, and seven 
other plays — the two first-named being his best^amidst much ex- 
travagance has occasional tenderness and passion, which lift him at 
Umes to a loftier height than Dryden. He became insane from 
prolonged dissipation, and was confined for some time in Bedlam. 
Upon his release, ho relapsed into his old habits, and, returning home 
drunk one night through Clare Market, fell down, and perished in 
the snow. 

76. Otwajt Sontliem*. — The former of these writers has 
perhaps a better claim than Shirley to be considered the last of the 
Elizabethans. Like Ben Jonson, actor, soldier, and dramatist suc- 
Cetsively, poor as Lyly, dissolute as Marlowe, dying as miserably as 

• A comedy fay Shadwell, 1678. 
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Onene, TiMiiims Otwaj (1652-1685) hud at least a fellowship in 
their TiciMitiidee. Like theirs, his work, too, exhibits the excesses 
of his life. Bat, painful and indelicate as are his themes, they are 
relieyed by the most moring passages. ' In the portrayal of scenes 
of passionate emotion,' says Scott, ' his talents riral at least* and 
sometimes excel, those of Shakespeare.' And though he generally 
degrades the female character, he has left more than one noble portrait 
of a woman. Of his six tragedies and four comedies, Venice Pre* 
served (produced 1682), which contains the character of Belvidera, 
and the Orphan (produced 1680), still hold the stage. Both 
are in blank verse, as might be expected after Diyden's renuncia- 
tion of rhyme some three years previously. Thomas SonUimnM 
(1660-1746) was a more prosperous dramatist than Otway, making 
700/. by one of his dramas, and far exceeded Dryden in his literary 
gains. * Choice and conduct of the story,' says Hallam, ' are the 
chief merits ' of this prolific writer. Oroonoko, 1 696, and The FaUd 
Marriage^ 1694, lat^r known as Isabella^ are the best of his plays. 
In the latter, the celebrated Mrs. Siddons made her first appearance 
on a metropolitan stage, in 1782. 

77. Th« Comlo BnunatUts of tbo Soatoratlon*— The 
plays of Diyden and Otway can scarcely be praised for their purity. 
But grass, and coarse even to brutality, as they occasionally are, it 
may be questioned whether they were more dangerous than the 
glittering libertinism of the group of dramatists who, with Wycherloy 
and Congreve at their head, represent the Comedy proper of the 
Restontion. Marriage, with these, exists only to its dishonour, and 
love is the science of seduction. The one being the matter, the other 
the end, of most dramatic work, it may be inferred that the moral 
goes for little or nothiog in their productions. On the contrary, 
intrigue, wit (they have it in profusion), repartee, and epigram are 
sererally and collectively enlisted to popularise an inverted code of 
manners under which virtue is ridiculed and vice rewarded. Their 
plays are essentially of the class ' which leave a bad taste in the 
mouth ; ' and even the graceM sophistry of Charles Lamb cannot 
betray the reader into relegating the cynical profligacy of the 
Wishforts and Wildairs to some unreal land, ungovemed by ordinary 
laws of decency. It may be doubted whether the writers themselfet 
would have accepted the defence. A brief enumeratioii of their 
jfisja will sufiSce. 

The best of Sir Goorgo Bttierogo's (1635 ?-I691) is hif Man of 
Mode; or. Sir Fopling Flutter, 1676~* the model,' says Campbell, 
'of all succeeding /^tVs mattree^* and, if report »peak tmly, • faith- 
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All portrait of hirnsdf, although he designed another character to 
that end. Two othen of his plays. Love in a T^uh^ 1664, and 6h$ 
Would if She Chuid, 1667» were also snccessfnl. 'Gentle George/ 
as Dryden calls him, is said to have broken his neck by falling 
iown stairs at Batisbon, where he was Minister Resident The 
Bekeareal of Oeoive VUUers, Duke of Buckingham (1627-1688), 
has already been referred to {see p. 104, s. 74). The Mulberry 
Garden, 1668, — ^presumably the same fashionable resort where 
Biyden, 'advanced to a sword and Chedreuz wig,* ate tarts with 
Hadam Reeye, the actress — ^is the best known play of Sir OliAiles 
Sedley (1639-1701), and it contains one of the most finished of his 
songs — ^that beginning, *Jht Chloris, could I now hut sit/* 

The next of this group, IVUllam wyobeiloy (1640-1716), was 
educated in France, where he became a Koman Catholic At the 
Restoration, however, he returned to tho Protestant religion. After 
being a favourite of the Duchess of Cleveland, he married the 
Countess of Drogheda, whom he survived long enough to contract, 
in his declining years, another alliance with a mere girl, miunly for 
the sake of spiting his nephew. He lod the life of a wit and rou^, 
and, toward the close of it, was greatly embarrassed — indeed, he lay 
for a long period in the Fleet His last piece was produced in 
1677i so that his works belong to his earlier years. They are — 
Love in a Wood, produced 1672; the Gentleman Bancmg'Maeter, 
1673; the Country Wjfe, 1675, and the Plain Dealer, 1677. Cal- 
deron, Racine, and Moli&re — the last especially — suggested many 
of the scenes. At his death a worthless and indecent miscellany of 
prose and verse was issued under his name. It owes its slender 
value to the corrections of the youthful Pope, who had been tha 
friend of its author's old ago. 

After being educated at the University of Dublin, and publishing 
a forgotten novel under the pseudonym of ' Cleophil,' the Coiyphoeus 
of the Comic Dramatists, vnuiam CongreTe (1670-1729), 
brought out, in 1693, his play of the Old Bachelor, followed, in 
1693, by the Double Dealer, and, in 1695, by Love for Lovt, To 
these succeeded, in 1 697i the tragedy of the Mourning Bride, which, * 
in addition to the fine passage eulogised by Johnson, contains the ^ 
lino — 1 

* Muslo has chatms to soothe a sarage breast' ^ 

Last came the comedy of the Way of the World, in 1700, which ^ 
proved a failure. This mishap was, perhaps, a result of the vigorous ' 
onslaught made, in 1698, upon theatrical licentioosness by Jeremjr \ 
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Colltor (1650- 172G), a non-juring Bishop, in his Short View of Ike 
ImmoraiUtf and Profanene8$ of the English Stage, Into the detaihi 
of thii controversy we cannot enter. The leading dramatistfl, how- 
6Ter, but feebly repelled the censnresof the divine ; Dryden, indeed, 
made no important reply, and, practically, an appreciable purifica- 
tion of the theatre dates from the dispute. But it must be borne in 
mind that the mass of the public were with the clerical censor, and 
without this advantage cm his side ho wonld scarcely have obtained 
aktaring*. 

Congreve died a rich man from the emolumenta of the places he 
. had occupied, to the last still splendidly popular in the feMhionable 
world. The daughter of the great Duke of Marlborough had a 
cnrioBS ftttiffhmwit for Urn, and to her he left the richas which, says 
Rnmoiir, mig^t more fitly, if not justly, have been bequeathed to 
the beautiftil Mrs. Bracegirdle. The following is Hacaula/s com- 
parison of Ckmgreve and Wycherley. He gives the palm to the for- 
mer. After touching upon the analogy in their lives and writings, 
be says : — • Wycherley had wit ; but tiie wit of Congreve &r out- 
shines that of eveiy comic writer, except Sheridan, who has arisen 
within the last two centuries. Congreve had not, in a laigo mea- 
sure, the poetical Acuity ; but compared with Wycherley he might 
be called a great poet. Wycherley had some knowledge of books ; 
but Congreve was a man of real learning. Congreve's offences against 
decorum, though highly culpable, were not so gross as those of 
Wycherley; nor did Congreve, like Wycherley, exhibit to the world 
the deplorable spectacle of a licentious dotage.' * 

The satire of Swift still clings to the architectural remains of 
Sir Jolia Vanl»niffb (1666-1726) in Blenheim and Castle 
Howard; but the Belapw, 1697, the Provoked Wife, 1607, the 
Ckntfeditacgt 1705, and the Journey to London (completed by Cibber 
in 1728 as the Provoked Husband), still attest his wit, as well as his 
imm<»ality. Ooorre Farquliar (1678-1707) belongs more pro- 
perly to the next century, as his first play only, Lotfe and a Bottl$p 
1699, was produced before 1700. His best works are the BeemiU 
ing Officer, 1706, and the Beaux Stratagem, 1707. In both of 
theee last writers the approaching improvement of the style is fore- 
shadowed. One of the plays of Vanbrugh contains a character thsi 
Halkm has styled the first homage that the theatre had paid to 
fomale chastity since the Bestoration — the character of Ananda, in 

* A*mt,eL thai on the Comie Ihramatitti ttf the ReitqraNon, 
t VorAphra Bahn, Ozowae, Settle, T»t^ and ioliie oUmt playwrig hti ef this 
period (ln*-1700) t^e reader U refvred to the Diotiooary Appaiidix (E). 
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1700-1785. 

TS. BUKMAVr Of THE PSBIOD.— 79. THB POETS : POPE.~80. PBIOB, OATw— SI. 
TOUKO, THOMaON. — 82. ORAT, COLLINS.— 83. CHURCHILL.— 84. CHATISBTOK, 
MACPHKBSOir. — 85. THE MIKOB P0KT8. — 86. THE WART0N8, PEROT. — 
87. THE PROSE WRTTERa : DEFOE.— 88. SWIFT.— 89. BBRKSLBT, ARBUTHSOT. 
—90. SHAVTESBURT, BOLIKOBROKB, M ANDEVILLB.— 91 . THB ESSATISrS Z 
ADDISON, STEELE, ETC.— 92. THE NOVELISIS : BICHABDSON, FIELDDIO, SMOL- 
LEIT, 8TEBNE, ETC.— 93. GOLDSMITH.— 94. JOHNSON.— 95. BUBKE.— 96. TBI 
mSTOBIAKS. — 97. WILKES, * JT7NIUS.' — 98. ADAM SMITH, BLACKeOONE. — 
99. THE THEOLOGIANS.— 100. THB DRAMATIC WRITERS. 

78. Bnmmary of tbe Veriod. — In tho last year of the soTen- 
teenth century Dryden died ; and with his death the preceding period 
closed. The present chapter opens with an epoch which, owing to some 
not Tery obvious resemblance to the age of the Emperor Augustus, 
it was formerly customary to style the * golden* or 'Augustan Age 
of English literature. That this resemblance did not lie in the pro- 
tection of letters by royal or noble patrons ; that it was not based 
upon any sp«H!ial elevation in the character of the works produced— 
which, on the contraiy, were generally more or less identified with 
the interests of opposing Whig and Tory ; that tho time, in short, 
was not great by comparison with the periods that preceded and 
followed it — are facts now fairly established. To the question, In 
what, then, does the likeness consist? — it has been answered:— In 
the correctness or finish of style achieved by the leading writers. 
Yet, although it is allowed that a new attention to the mechanism 
of literary expression — a striving after perspicuity and brevity ifli 
style—is traceable as far back as the Restoration, even this attaribntt 
of ' correctness ' has been contested. It has been urged that th« 
writings of Pope, of Addison, of Swift even, are not ' correct ' in woj 
exact sense of the word ; and that, supposing this particular pro* 
perty were conceded to the writings of one or two of the authors 
who lived under Queen Anne and Geoige I., they would not, numeri* 
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eallj, suffice to eonstitute a litenuy age. It may, therefore, be held 
that the title ' Augustan/ as applied to the era in queation, has now 
passed into the category of time-honoured misnomers. 

The foregoing remarks apply to the earlier yean only of the 
period comprised in the present chapter. But, during the whole of 
the time (1 700-1 78^)f no * great' poet can be said to have appeared. 
Pope, who stands first, and, it must be added, at an eleration far 
abore that of his contemporaries, has, notwithstanding, been denied 
a place in the highest order of poets. Yet, in his own prorince, his 
ability was unquestioned. His poetry was * the apotheosis of clear- 
ness, point, and technical skill ; of the ease that comes of practice, 
not of the fulness of original power.' * As a metrical artist, he 
stands supreme among his fellows, and his influence over the feishion 
of Terso-writing is distinguishable for at least forty years after 
his death* Nevertheless, there were not wanting indications of the 
advent of a truer and more genuine school of poetzy. In the blank 
Terse of Thomson's SeasonSt in the Odes of Collins and the Ods9 and 
EUfftf of Gray, in the Traveller and Deserted ViUage of Goldsmith, 
nay, in the vezy forgeries of Macpherson and Chatterton, and the 
popularity of Bishop Percy's Beliques, there were manifest signs, 
even in those days of apparent poetical sterility, that a reaction from 
the * mechanic art' and 'musical finesse' of the popular Popesque 
manner — from * drawing-room pastoral' and the 'poetry of the 
town ' — was gradually approaching, and that there was a growing 
and irrepressible impulse toward the poetry of nature and human 
life.t 

In the absence of poetry of the highest order, prose, on the other 
hand, exhibited an extraordinary development. With the TitUr and 
Spectator of Steele and Addison began that popular form of essay- 
writing which still survives and flourishes ; while the dass of fiction 
adopted by Swill and Defoe reached, in the minute character- 
painting of Bichardson, the vivid delineation of life and manners by 
Smollett and fielding, the whimsical, super-subtle analysis of Sterne, 
and the idyllic grace of Goldsmith, a degree of excellence which, 
St may fkiriy be asserted, the modem British novelist has but seldom 
attained* Kor was it in fiction alone that the opulence of proae was 
appartnt. The history of Hume, Robertson, Gibbon ; the theology 
of Berkeley and of Butler; the political eeomony of Adam SmiUi, 
tha rhetoric of Burke, and the invective of * Junius,' all found 

• Lowdl, iff Shtdp Windoiet: Pope. 

t F. Imtndvtionf Memoir to Want*! iVof. 1869 iOlobe XdJ): XmgUA BMtr§ 
inm ^Tftfoi le C««r^, Quoftfrff BmUm^ Julj, 1809 [by F. Xt Mgiave], 
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their utterance in that homelier form of writing to wliich the mora 
practical offices of literature are commonly assigned. 

The drama of the period calls for no special remark. Home and 
Bowe, Sheridan and Foote, shine out from their contemponuries. 
But ihej are luminaries of the lesser rank, whose brilliancy is the 
result of the comparatively feeble radiance of their neighbours. 

79. The Veetsi Vope. — Among the poets of the so-called 
'Augustan Age,' JUesander Vop« (1688-1744), as we hare al- 
ready said, stands supreme. The only son of a tradesman of Lom- 
bard Street, he was, as a child, delicate and sickly; indeed, his whole 
life was, in his own words, ' a,long disease.' Schools were not calcu- 
lated to develope such a nature, and he was mainly self-taught. 
Writing he had learned early from copying type; and what he knew 
of Greek, Latin, and French, was acquired rather by his own patient 
translations than from the instruction of masters. The art of yersi- 
flcation, and the verse of Dryden in particular, seem early to have 
attracted him ; while the advice of a friend to make correctness ' his 
study and aim' {i,e, to 'copy the ancients') may be noted as further 
directing his tendencies. He said of himself that he * lisped in 
numbers ; ' and he is recorded to have written a play from the Siad 
at twelve, and to have shortly after composed some 4,000 lines of an 
epic, having for hero Alcander, prince of Bhodes. This latter ho 
(perhaps wisely) burnt. But, if we may believe his own statement 
that some of its lines were imported bodily into much later and 
maturer poems, their technical excellence must have been already 
remarkable. His youthful connection with Wycherley has already 
been referred to (see p. 110, s. 77). By him ho was introduced to 
Walsh, the judicious critic who advised him to cultivate classic 
models. Another and earlier friend was Sir William Trumbull, to 
whom, in 1709, he dedicated the first of his four Pastorals, then 
published in Tonson's Miscellanies, The unbounded praise with 
which these performances were received may now be modified into 
Johnson's words, that they show the writer * to have obtained suffi- 
cient power of language and skill in metre to exhibit a series of 
versification which had in English poetry no precedent.' * 

With the publication of the Pastorals, Pope's literary life may be 
said to begin. In 1711 he gave forth his Essay on Criticism, s 
clever summary of the best received opinions, sparkling with the con* 
ciae maxims and pointed illustrations which are distingnishinf 
characteristics of his talent. Well might Addison observe, in con 

• ZlvM (^tke BHk, Cimningham> ed. 
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menting upon those finished epigrammatic couplets of the critic of 
twenty, that * Wit and fine Writing doth not consist so much in 
adnmeing Things that are new, as in giving Thinga that are known 
an agreeable Turn.' What, for instance, could be neater or more 
skilAil than the way in which these verses (some of which he quotes) 
are made to exemplify the errors they condemn : — 

* But most by Kamben judge a Poct*ii long ; 
Ahd smooth or roogb, with them to right or wrong. 
Tbsie equal syltobles alone xeqnire, 
Tho* oft tho ear the open Towola tire ; 
ffhUo expIetiTcs their feeble aid do join ; 
And ten low words oft creep in one dnll line : 
While thej ring roond the Hune nnTary*d ehlmes, 
imth wan reiamt of atill expected rhymes ; 
Where-e*er you find " the cooling western breeze,** 
In the next line, it ** whispers through the trees,*' 
If crystal streams ** with pleasing mnrmnn creep,** 
The leader's threaten'd (not in rain) with ** sleep : *' 
Then, at the last and only conplot fraught 
With aaine nnmeaning thing they call a thooght, 
▲ needless Alexandrine ends the song, 
That, like a wonnded snake, drags its slow length along.' 

{Bsmp on OitkUm,) 

lu the year 1712 appeared (with other pieces), in Lintot's Miscel- 
Umy^ tho first sketch of the Bape qf the Lock, an * heroi-comical' 
poem, which owes its slender motive to the theft of a curl by a 
* well-bred Lord' (Lord Petre) from a < gentle Belle' (Miss Arabella 
Fcrmor). Yet^ upon this fragile basis. Pope has reared a master- 
pieee of filigree— a woric ' so exquisite, in its peculiar style of art,' 
says Professor Conington, * as to make the task of searching for 
firalts almost hopeless; that of commending beauties simply imper- 
tinent*' * < It is the most exquisite monument of playful fkncy that 
onivenal litevatnre offers,' says Be Quincey. Its plan, in fact, 
eonetly suited the range of tho poet's powers ; his wit, his fancy, his 
eooimaiid of polished verse are all seen to the best advantage, while 
his literary artifice and insincerity — ^grave fiiults elsewhere — are 
eaensable in mock heroics. The most remarkable circumstance in 
tlio history of this famous production is that he extended its scheme, 
and yet improved it In the first state Addison called it *menm 
mlr-^ delicions little thing,'— and not unreasonably deprecated Au> 
thsr alteraUon— advice which, however well-intentioned, did not meet 
with the approval of the sensitive author. He accordingly added— 
and, it most be allowed, with entire success— the machiaexy of tht 

e UlKtllan€ims ITrWii^Jt, 1S72, 1 ft, 
1 1 
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Sylphs, which Br. Garth had suggested ; and the poem, as it noW 
appears, was published in 1714. The Messiah, 1712, a Sacred 
Eclogae, in imitation of Virgirs Pollio, first brought out in No. 87S 
of the SpeeiiUor; Windsor Forest, 1713, the design of which is 
borrowed from Cooper's BUI {see p. 80, s. 55); and the Ode for 
Music on St Cecilia's Jhy, 1713, written in 1708 at the suggestion 
of Steele, also belong to this period. In the November of 1713 he 
opened a subscription list for a work of greater magnitude than he 
had yet attempted — the translation of the Siad, The list was 
swelled by the generous advocacy of Swift; and, in 1715, duly 
Appeared the first volume, containing four books. The only poem 
of importance issued in the interval was the Tetnpie qf Fame, 1715, 
based chiefly on the last book of Chaucer s Hous of Fame {see 
p. 35, s. 17). 

The completed translation of the Iliad, in six vols, ^uarfd, appeared 
in 1720, with a dedication to Congreve ; and the author's gains are 
said to have amounted to more than 5,000Z. For the subsequent 
translation of the Odyssey, published in 1725, he received some 
3,000/. or 4,000/. more, after the necessary deductions had been 
made for the labours of SUJali Venton (1683-1750) and mil. 
liam Broome (d. 1 745), whose aid he had called in to complete 
his task. The splendour of this celebrated paraphrase has somewhat 
faded in our day. But even in the author's lifetime it was calmlj 
estimated. The great Bentley (whose frankness procured him t 
niche in the Dunciad) is reported by Sir John Hawkins to have saic 
that it was * a pretty poem,* but must not be called Homer. Gibbon 
writing later, describes it as < a portrait endowed with every men 
except that of faithfulness to the original.' After these opinions wi 
may quote the judgment of the late Professor Conington, himse] 
a distinguished translator of the Hiad.* Having indicated tome o 
the defects of various preceding versions from Chapman toSothebj 
and referred to the keener * appreciation of the characteristie sty] 
of different periods which now previuls,' he says : — ' Probably n 
other work of his [Pope's] has had so much influence on the ni 
tional taste and feeling for poetry. It has been— I hope it is still- 
the delight of every intelligent schoolboy ; they read *' of kings, an 
heroes, and of mighty deeds " in language which, in its calm, mi 
jestic flow, unhasting, unresting, carries them on as irresistibly t 
Homet^s own could do, were they bom readers of Greek ; and Uie 
minds are filled with a conception of the heroic age, not indec 

• Pabliabed I9ei-es ; Bks. U to zif. are by Mr. "Wotdcj : Bks. ziil. to xxlv. 
tew ttaniM excepted) hj ProfcMor Oooington. 
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ftrictlj trae, bnt almost as near the truth as that vhich was enter- 
tained by ViigU himself; * 

In connection with the translation of the i?fW and Odyuey must 
be mentioned the quarrel of its author with Addison. Through 
Steele, Pope had made the acquaintance of the great essayist 
shortly after the publication of the Euay on Criticism, which 
Addison had piaised in the Spectator (No. 253). But, almost from 
the first, a series of petty occurrences appears to hare awakened 
Pope's morbid literary susceptibilities. Addison had given but a 
lukewarm pnUio welcome to the JRape of the Lock (Spectator, No. 
523), and, as we have seen, had not recommended the extension of 
its scheme. Pope zemembered this. Pope had roluntarily taken up 
the cudgels for Caio against Dennis the critic ; and Addison had 
not approred — ^he could not in decency approve— the ill-advised 
defenee.t Finally, Tickell, a friend of Addison, published a version 
of the Ut Book of the Iliads which Pope chose to regard as a rival 
to his own, put forth at Addison's suggestion. Lord Macaulay 
has examined this last charge, and is of opinion that there is not the 
slightest foundation for it. But Pope made it the ground for lasting 
animosity, and under the influence of this feeling, designed that 
fiunous portrait, which, elaborated with wonderful art and malignity, 
found its place finally, sixteen years after Addison's death, in the 
E^fi$tU to Dr. Arbuthnot (Prologue to the Satiree), as one of the best, 
if not the best» of the poet's character-sketches, although posterity 
refiises to regard it as a faithful likeness of Joseph Addison:— 

* Peace to all sach 1 but were there One whose Arcs 
Trtm Qenios kindles, and fair Fame inipiros ; 
Blest with each talent and each art to pleaee. 
And bom to write, convene, and live with ease : 
Should each a man, too fond to mle alone. 
Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne^ 
View him with aoomfnl, yet with Jealous ejee» 
And hate for arts that caos'd himself to rise ; 
Damn with faint praise, assent with dvil lesr. 
And without sneering, teach the nxt to sneer ; 
WtiUng to woond, and jet afraid to Btrika» 
Jnst hint a fault, and hesitate dislike ; 
Alike leserv'd to blame, or to commend, 
A Um'roos foe, and a sospldoos friend ; 
Dreading ev'n fools, by Fbitterers besieged, 
And so obliging, that he ne'er obUg'd ; % 

* JRHeOsiMOM WHHmgi, 1879, L 48. 

f Lt.T%e JTmrrattM ^ J>r, Rebtri NorrU [a quack who pielended to enre the 
fasaae] ^pom ike Firtnxjf tfJlohn] />[ennis], 1713. 

8 As insteBoe of change in pronunciation. 'TH' (fM), which in F0pe,8wift^ 
Gay, sod Toang, tbjmm to *obey,* * play,' and the like, is another of many. 
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Like Colo, giro his little Senate laws, 
And dt attentive to his own applause ; 
While Wits and Templars er'ry sentence ralse^ 
And wonder with a foolish face of praise :— 
Who tmt most langh, if each a man there be f 
Who wonid not weep, if Atticub were he ? ' 

Whatever pain these lines inflicted (and Pope, 

* Semper ardente* aetuM tafftttat* 

hod patiently assured himself of their power to wound), Addison 
received them, when sent to him in MS., with characteristic serenity. 
His sole reply was a more studious courtesy. 

Of Pope's relations with another literary character, the celebrated 
Lady Wimrj Wmrttej Montaffii (1690-1762), whom he began by 
liking and ended by lampooning, the limited nature of ihi9 book 
does not permit us to give any adequate account. Kor can we here 
touch upon his friendship with the two Miss Blonnts. His next 
published works of any importance, after the Ten^ of Fatne, are 
the £%y to the Memory qf an Unfortunate Lady^ whose identity is 
one of the vexed questions of his biography ; the Epiaile qf EUnea 
to Abelard ; and (with Arbuthnot and Gay) the farce of Three Hours 
after Marriage, which proved a failure on the stage.. .All these 
belong to the year 1 717* Not much significance can be attached to 
his edition of Shakespeare, 1725, little better than that subsequently 
published by Johnson. It was eclipsed, in Pope's lifetime, by the 
more accurate labours of a lesser man, &ewla Tlieolimld (d. 1744). 

The name of Theobald appropriately introduces a work which* 
by many of Pope's admirers, is regarded as his best. This was 
his famous onslaught upon the swarming hades and poetasters of his 
day, among whose ranks he counted many real or imagined eneiiiie6« 
It will be remembered that Dryden's Mao Flecknoe, 

< without diipttte. 

Through all thtfTealms of Nonsense absolute,' 

had resigned his empire to Shadwell, who later ousted Dryden from 
the lanreateehip. Pope's Dunciad, founded to some extent upon the 
earlier satire, takes up the succession at the death of Ijawrence 
Eusden, ShadF^U's third successor, and desfiribes the elevation of 
Theobald to the racant throne at the hands of the Qoddess of 
Dulness. His criticism of Pope's Shakespeare had earned htm thiA 
distinction. The solemnity is graced by < high heroic games,' »t 
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which all Qrnb Street is made to compete; and Pope, rerenging 
himself, in the name of literature, for injuries suffered in his own 
person, mercilessly rain^ down his scathing satire upon the whole 
bodj of inferior scribblers: — 

* Unoeosing was the pUj of wretched bandi. 
Now ihi«, now that way glancing, to ahake off 
The heat, stUl falUng fhssh.' 

iln/tmo, eaato ztr.) 

The earliest known edition of the throe books of the Dunciad was 
published in May 1728 ; but a more perfect edition, dedicated to 
Swiftt appeared in the following year. Other editions foUowed ; and, 
in 1742, was added a fourth book, directed against dunces, theologic 
and philosophic To this succeeded, in 1743, a fresh edition of the 
entire poem, in which the name of Colley Cibber, the then laureate — 
a dramatist and wit to whom wo shall hereafter refer — was sub- 
stituted for that of Theobald. The alteration gratified another 
antipathy on the authors part, but it scarcely improved the *Epo8 
of the Dunces.' Tiiat is, nevertheless, and remains, in Professor 
Conington*s words, ' a very great satire.* But its wanton character 
is well expressed in the sentences with which he concludes his 
criticism of this celebrated work : — * Such inhuman, unpitying ani- 
mosity cannot be justified, even on the plea of retaliation ; and the 
plea of retaliation, though elaborately urged, seems not to have 
been always true.' . . . It is ' an unblessed contest, undertaken in 
the spirit of Persian tyranny against those who would not propitiate 
the arrogance of one man, and waged partly with weapons of the 
keenest edge and finest temper, but partly also with noisome imple- 
mcnta of offi)nce, and inventions of gratuitous barbarity.' * 

The remaining works of Pope consist of the so<alled Moral 
Es8ay»t which appeared from 1720 to 1735; the Ea»ay on Man 
(foar Epistles), 1732-4, generally included with them (see p. 
120) ; and the Satires (Imitations of Horace and Donne), 1733-8, 
from the Prologue to which — the Epistle to Dr. Arhuthnoi^we 
have already printed nn extract (see ]^. 117). The first principles 
of the Essaf/ on Man Pope received from the famous Bolingbroke, 
to whom also he was indebted for the suggestion that gave rise to 
the Satires — master-pieces of language and metrical skill, unrivalled 
in their pungent portraiture of contemporary character and manners. 
« It is no paradox to say that these Imitations are among the most 
original of his writings. So entirely do they breathe the spirit of 

• JliKcUanccua WrUin^f, 1872, i. 59, 
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the age and country in which they were written, that they can b« 
read without reference to the Latin model.' * 

The SaUrti, it i« held by judges, will probably outlire the Euay 
on Man. But, more on account of its place among Pope's writings 
than its intrinsic Talue, this much-discussed latter work demands 
tome Airther notice. The poet's puipose, he says in the prefiitory 
'Design/ is * to consider Man in the abstract, his Nature and his 
State.' By * steering betwixt the extremes of doctrines seemingly 
opposite^' by ' passing over terms utterly unintelligible/ he hopes to 
friune 'a traiperate yet not inconsistent^ and a idiort yet not im« 
perfect, system of Bthies/ The Essay (as we now hare it) * is to be 
considered as a general Map of Man, marking out no more than the 
greater parts, their extent, their limits, and their connection, but 
leering the particular to be more fully delineated in the charts 
which are to follow.' The four Epistles of which it is composed 
are therefore only part of an incomplete scheme, although they form 
a complete portion of that scheme. They are all dedicated to 
Bolingbroke {see p. 134, s. 90), who is expressly apostrophised in 
the last Epistle as ' master of the poet, and the song ' — as his * guide, 
philosopher, and friend/ It has indeed been asserted that Pope 
simply rhymed the prose Essays of his Mentor. At all erents, 
the presiding influence of Bolingbroke is clearly discernible, and to 
that influence, taken in connection with the poet's ambition to try 
his hand at a popular ethical subject, the work must mainly be at- 
tributed. The Epistles treat seTeially : Of the Nature and State of 
Mam — (i.) with respect to the Universe ; (n.) with respect to HtmseHf; 
(m.) withresped to Society; and (nr.) with respect to Happiness, But 
the theme was unsuited to the treatment adopted. Moreover, it has 
been said, the writer imperfectly understood, nay, was not even in 
sjrmpathy with, the system he advanced ; and hence the Essay is 
' without permanent value as a philosophical treatise.' In point of 
execution, however, there is little to be desired. Pope's power of 
ciystaUising precepts, of manufacturing 

* — jewels fire-wordfl-long 
That on the stretehed fore-flnger of all Urns 
SpuUe for ever,' 

has never been shown to greater advantage than in this poem. It 
is true the gems may be often paste, but the workmanship is wonder- 
ful, and the brilliancy incontestable. The following are a few 
examples : — 

• Ber. ICaik PatUson. Preface to Pope's SaHrts oimI Bjpttfks (Gtamden 
Pron Series), 5. 
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* Hope fpringi eternal In the hmnan breast : 
Han nerer is, bat always to bt blest.* 

^jp. L L M. 
'Tlrtnotts and vieions ev'ry man mnst be. 
Few in th* extreme, bat all in the degree.* 

Ep.i!LhnU 

* For modes of faith, let graceless lealots tight ; 
His can't be wrong whoee life is in the right.' 

Fp.id.hdOS. 
'Honour and fifaame from no condition rise ; 
Act well year part, there aU the honour lies.' 

EpAr.hin. 
' What can ennoble eots, or slaTee, or cowards f 
Alas! not all the blood of aUthe Howards.' 

«.L915. 
'Know then this troth, enoogh for man to know, 
Ybtne alone is happiness below.' 

ift. 1. 809. 

In 1718, alter the death of his father in the preceding year, Pope 
had settled with the mother — hie affection for whom is one of the 
most pleasing traits in his character — at Twickenham, where his re- 
treat, his grotto^ and the eccentricities of that taste for gardening 
which he had inherited from his father, have become historical. 
Here he lired in constant correspondence or personal communion 
with Oaj, Swift, Bolingbroke, Warburton, and others ; and here, in 
1733, his mother died. Her son surviyed her nearly eleven years. 
As a man it is difficult to regard him with much admiration. * He 
was the most irritable of the genus irriiabile,* says one contemporaiy ; 
'meni eurva in corpore curvo,* says another. Ue ' played the politic 
dan about cabbages and turnips,' says a third; in other words, 
plotted and schemed about the veriest trifles. It is this that makes 
his life ' a succession of petty secrets and third-rate problems '— 
witness, to take one example only, the mysterious shifts and pitiable 
equTocations to which he resorted in order to smuggle his cor- 
respondenoe into print during his lifetime.* He appears to have 
been vain, sensitive, artificial. He was, however, a good son, — an 
attached friend ; and it is but just to recall his continued ill-health 
and painful physical disadvantages when referring to his peeulia- 
ritiee of character. And he was a genuine lUUraUur, Loving 
letters, at least, with an unfeigned devotion, his exquisite taste 
and almost fruitless metrical art have given him a position in, and 
influence over, our literature, which will not easily be contested. 

80. VrtoTff Ckiy* — ^The story of the precocious youth at the 

e e. the fun diseossion of this subject in the Work* ofA Uxa n ie r /Vm, edited 
^ tlwBev, WUtweU Elwin, i. (1871), introduchm, zzri-cxlTiL 
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Bhenish Winehouse, who set the fine gentlemen right upon a pas- 
sage from Horace, recurs at once with the name of Matthew Prior 
(1664-1721). When this incident is supposed to have occurred, he 
had already received some brief instruction at Westminster School. 
In 1683, accepting one of three scholarships established by the 
Duchess of Somerset, he went to Cambridge. His first literary 
effort was in connection with the successful parody of Dryden's Hind 
and Panther 1 1687, before referred to {set p. 106, s. 74). In 1690, by 
Lord Dorset's aid, he commenced a long diplomatic career, the details 
of which do not concern us, as Secretary to the Embassy at the 
Hague. His principal poems are Mma^ a discursive metaphysical 
work in Hudibrastic Terse; Solomon^ an epic of the Davideis {see 
p. 78, s. 51) class ; and Henry and EtMna, a modern, yet not rery 
happy, adaptation of the fine old ballad of the Not^Browne Mayde 
(see p. 40, s. 31). But it is not by these that he will be remembered. 
His lighter pieces, songs, talcs, and epigrams are models of their 
kind. Cowper, who speaks somewhere of ' dear Matt Prior^s easy 
jingle,* has praised his mastery over familiar verse in a passage * 
which may stand for a definition of those sprightly social pieces of 
which, in his own age, Swift was the only other really skilful prac- 
titioner, and of which, from Herrick and Suckling down to pRied 
and Thackeray, our literature furnishes so many sparkling examples. 
'Prior's seem to me,' says the last-named writer, * amongst the easiest, 
the ric2iest» the most charmingly humourous of English lyrical 
poems. Horace is always in his miud ; and his song, and his philo- 
sophy, his good sense, his happy easy turns and melody, his loves, 
and his Epicureanism, bear a great resemblance to that most delight- 
ful and accomplished master.' f Here is one of his epigrams;— 

* Yes, every poet is a fool ; 

By demonstration, Kod can show it ; 
Happy coold Nod's inverted rule 
Prove OTcry fool to bo a poet.* 

To Prior, in the lecture from which the last quotation but one if 
taken, succeeds JoHn Gay (1685-1732), already mentioned a« 
joint author with Pope and Arbuthnot of the farce of Three Hour$ 
after Marriage^ of which he bore the blame. Qay was an easy, in* 
dolent, good-natured man, now chiefly remembered by the Fables^ 
1727-38, which he wrote for the edification of the young Duke of 
Cumberland, afterwards the 'Butcher' of Culloden, and by that 
famous ' Newgate pastoral ' — the Beggar' % Opera — which, when pro- 

• V. Letter to XJuwin, Jan. 17, 1783, on Jo1m60n*B Life o/ Prion 
t Englith JIutnourUU: Prior Gagt and Pope, 
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daoed in 1728, banishod Italian song, for a time, from the English 
Stage, psoeozed a coronet for its prima donna, and, in the epigram of 
the day, made * Bich [the manager] gay, and Gaj [the author] rich.' 
A feqnel, entitled i^y, was prohibited by the Lord Chamberlain on 
polittcal gionnds, bnt its publication as a book proved even more 
Ineratiye than the representation of the earlier play. Among Gay*s 
other works are the SkephmTs Week, 1714, six pastorals undertaken, 
according to Johnson, in ridicnle of the so-called 'namby-pamby' 
style of AmteoM VbllUps (1671-1749) ; Trivia ; or. The Art oj 
WMin§ iAe Streets of London, 1716, a mock-heroic poem, still fre- 
quently consulted for its pictures of town life and humours ; and 
the Wiaid^^ CaU it t produced in 1715, a mock-tragedy, containiDg, 
like the Beggat^e Opera, some of those ballads in which the authors 
skill was conspicuous. 

81. T«iiiiff« Tli«iiiaoii«— The Ifight Thoughts of Bdward 
T«iiiiff (1684-1765), although they fitiled to procure for their 
author the ecclesiastical preferment he sighed for, brought him both 
gain and honour when they first issued from the press in 1742-6. 
Now tliey are but seldom read. True thoughts and lofty imagery 
are frequent in this series of sombre poems — the full title of which 
18 tha Complaint; or, Night Thoughts upon Life, Death, and Immor* 
iahtg; but, side by side with these, are tririal conceits (' butterflies 
pinned to the pulpit cushion,* one critic has called them), which 
hare earned for the writer the character of a ' successor,' under Pope 
and Dryden, 'of the Donnes and Cowleys of a former age.* 
Young's first important work was a rhymed satire — Love of Fame, 
the Universal Passion, 1725-8, after the manner of Pope. He was 
also the author of the Bevenge, 1721, a tragedy which long kept the 
stage. 

The fiime of Jmxomm Thomson (1700-1748) has been more 
durable than that of Young. A Scotchman by birth, after resigning 
the study of dirinity in farour of that of literature, he came to Lon- 
don, in 1 725, to seek his fortune, with the manuscript of WinUr in his 
pocket. This he published in the succeeding year, following it up by 
Summer, 1727, Spring, 1728, and Autumn, 1730. His lore for 
nature was deep and genuine ; and, tumidity and pomp of language 
notwithstanding, his work acquired and still enjoys a merited popu- 
larity. * It is almost stale,' says Campbell, * to remark the beauties 
of a poem [he is speaking of the Seasons collectirely] so unirersally 
felt — ^the truth and genial interest with which he [the poet] carries 
us through the life of the year ; the harmony of succession which 
bo gires to the casual phenomena of nature ; his pleasing transitioB 
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from nati7e to foreign scenery ; and the sonl of exalted and un- 
feigned beneyolence which accompanies his prospects of creation.' * 
After producing two or three tragedies, the chief of which is 
Saphanisbii, 1730, he issued the Castle of IndoUnee, 1748, a poem 
in the Spenserian stanza, to the composition of which he brought his 
matured poetical powers. Of all the numerous imitations of the 
great Elizabethan, this certainly bears away the palm. In one of 
Thomson's dramatic attempts — the masque of Ayred, 1740, — 
occurs the now national song of Bule Britannia. 

82. Omy, Collins.— The name of Thomas Oimjr (1716-1771) 
recalls at once the Elegy utrUien in a Country Churchward — a title 
which must not, however, be too literally accepted, as, brief though 
the poem be, the fastidious composer devoted several years to its 
revision and completion. When published at last, in 1751, it 
' pleased,' as Byron says, ' instantly and eternally ;* f and Wolfe de- 
dared that he would rather have written it than take Quebec^ Its 
excellence somewhat overpowers the remaining (and not very 
numerous) productions of its author. But the Ode on a Distant 
Prospect of Eton ColUge, 1747f the Hymn to Adversiiy, and the Ode 
to Spring — all conspicuous for their careful finish^leserve a per- 
manent place in literature ; as also do the Pindaric Odes of HieBard, 
and the Progress qf Poesy, although ht their publication, in 1757, 
they failed entirely to attract the attention of the public. No 
better fate aUended the Odes of 'WTilUam Collins (1721-1759), 
first published in 1747, which nevertheless included the Ode on ike 
Passions, and the beautiful Ode to Evening, now known to every 
schoolboy. The only other notable poetical work of Collins was 
hla Persian Edogues, ^Mished in 1742. The scanty recognition 
which his productions received is said to have been one of the 
causes of the lunacy of his later years, when he is described as wan- 
dering, during his hours of liberty, in the aisles and cloisters of 
Chichester Cathedral, accompanying the music with sobs and groans. 
Gray's life, essentially that of an easy scholar, and passed mainly 
in a quiet college seclusion, whence he dated those chatty tmaffected 
letters to his friends which still rank as epistolary models, is a 
striking contrast to the unhappy fate of his gifted contemporary. 

83. Cliuroliill. — Educated at Westminster, and, as he says in the 
Author, 

• decreed. 

Ere it was known that I should loam to read,' 

• SjMcimen* o/lht BritUk /Wte. 
t OMtrvationi ^qton an Article fn Btaelwoodt 1820. 

X Lord lfahon*a Hittarp qf England, ir. 344. The anecdote Is there vepacled 
upon flM aathoiity of a middy who was In the boat with WoUe. 
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to the dericAl profession, cniarlMi crimrolilll (1731-1764) finally 
disctxded the cassock to try his fkte as a poet His fixst two 
MsajB in Terse (the Bard and the Condave) were declined by the 
publishers ; his third, the Bosciadt 1761, a vigorons and unexpected 
satire upon the principal contemporary theatrical performers, he 
published anonymously, and at his own expense. Its success was 
immediate. Ere the world of critics had well recovered from its 
astonishment^ he followed it up with an Apology addrused to the 
Critical Bemewers, as daring and outspoken as its predecessor. 
*It was a fierce and sudden change from the parterres of trim 
sentences set within sweet-brier hedges of epigram, that were, in 
this line, the most applauded performances of the day.** In that 
day he was openly named as the rival of Dryden ; but posterity has 
not ratified the judgment Of the numerous pieces which, until the 
dose of his short life, he rapidly put forth, the Prophecy of Famine, 
1763, directed against the Scotch place-hunters who swarmed under 
the Bute administration, and the Epistle to William Hogarth, 1763, 
to which the great painter rejoined with interest by a caricature of 
his assailant, an perhaps the most noteworthy. Vigour and fear- 
lessness are the chief characteristics of Churchill's verse. His 
breathless and reckless mode of production rendered polish impos- 
sible, even if (which is not probable) it had been congenial to his 
nature as a poet 

* Ferlah my Unse ;— a wish 'bove all severe 
To him who OTer held tbo llnaes dear. 
If ^er her labonrs weaken to refine 
The gcn'rous ronghness of a nervons line.' 

{The Apologjf,) 

84. OluUt«rtoii, BKaopherson. — But a few words can be de- 
voted to these once celebrated writers. Thomas Ohattmrton 
(1752-1770), the first, died by his own hand, after a brief struggle 
with the hardships of a literary existence. He is remembered 
chiefiy by a number of poems and other pieces purporting to have 
been the work of a certain Thomas Eowley, priest of Bristol in the 
fifteenth century; and opinions were long divided as to their genu- 
ineness. What the boy of seventeen, who could scribble off 
tolerable political letters, satires a la Churchill, and imitations 
of Ossian't — who 'goes an evening or two to Marylebone Gar- 
dens, and straightway writes a capital burletta,*t would have done 

• Vxxalti&es Blographicdl Ettaps^ 1860, 178 : Charle$ Chur^Ol, 
t Xaawn't JSMoyj, 1856, 335 : Chatterton, a Stor$ qf Vu Year 1770. See aUo 
Wbson*! Ckattertw, 1869» 
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witli liis ninrrcllous asalmilatlre povren hnd Iik nluiai^d mfttniitTi 
eannat now bs canJMtnrail. It ii, hoireTer, to he remarked that liii 
nroicoil original Torks nn not to bo oompaied irilh tlie < Iragycal 
enterludo' at JBl/a, tha Dctheef Si/r Charln Saunliu (on tha BrUlowi 
Tragcdie), nnd oilier* of tho ' Eowloy ' eerioa. 

The seconi], James Mftopberton (173S-1T9C}, yms the aclT- 
Etjied eihumer oftJis enpposrd Gaelic poet, Omian, IrniifilntionB of 
■nbosB works ho isiued in 1 758-03. Thpse, fleain, gnro rise lo consi- 
derablo contioT«rsy 1 but, although the qu^stian van ncrcr de&nitelj' 
spilled, Ihere is Uulo donht no lo their spurious eiinractpr. 

So. Tba BUnor Fo«U. — To this aga boloag a numlm of 
miuoi poBtii, memorahla in most msps by a einglo work, i.e. — 
Soaiuel Ctarth {1161-1710}, Pope's Iriend, and niilhor of the 
Dupeiitarjf, 1099, ft satire origiantiug in n dispulo between ihe 
phyaidana and apothMni'ies, and clircctod ogftinit llie Intlecj Jobn 
Pblllpm (tOTG-lTOS), author of Ci/dcr, 1T03, and a drTer pnrady 
of Paradiu Loal, entitled tlie Splrndid SkUling, 1701 i Dtyden'i 
'qnaek M4urus'* Blx BloharA ai*«kniare (i^. 172Q), whoee 
prineipal works are his ' pliilosophical poem' of 7'lie CrealviB, XTli, 
nnd hiBArthDii!incpic9(i«p. B7, s.fiT); Ttaomma ParB«tl()G78- 
171S), author of the //irniiY; Toba Syer (17011-1758), nulhorof 
Gnnffnr Hill, 1727, nnd tho Fleiet. 1757: -oniliua SomenUs 
(1877-.17<2),aulhorof tho Ciace, 1735; Malthaw Oreen (1090- 
1737), author of tha l^een, 1737 ; ■William klieDatane (I7M. 
1703), who surrivea chiefly liy a porm in Ihe Spenserian Btanis, 
enliilod the Sehoalmttlrtu, Mil; Sobert Blair (1009-1740). 
anlhoiof the Cravt, I7l3; BlarkAkenalde (1 731-1770). anihor 
of the rlcainra "/ Imagination, 1744, WtlUam Falooner (1730- 
1769), author of Ihe Shipwrtelt, W'2 ; Jtune* OralOKCr (1723- 
1707]. author of tlie Sa^ar Canf, 1704; CbrUtopbsr Anstey 
(1T34-1S05), author of the A'fVF^aM Cruv/f. 17O6: Tamea Beam* 
(1T35-1BD3), author of tha Minltrtl. 17T1-1TT4; and olhen to\ 
whom tho reader is referred to our Dictionnry Appcndii (E). 

Of Scotch Foets must be mcnlionod Allan Bamsar (1G86-1 7SS]l 
originally a wig-maker; but eubeequpntly— ehooeing (aa he said) 
rulh(r ■ to line the inside of the pBeb \Kcadl than to theek [t}iateK\ 
tha out'— n pulliehcr ond author. EatoBay's chief worit U ■ 
delightAilly genuine pastoral, entitled the Otiille Shrpirrd, 172S; 
and he eontnbntod much lovardatha preaarvatioa of aneieBt. popular 
poelry by assidnoualy collecting old bnllnds, mnny of which appeared 
in hia earlier Tta-labfe ^fiKelUHly and Ihe Etxryrme, 1724. 

• *. Drjdca'ifrolKgaeletliv/'dfrln, ITM; Frefac« H Uio rbtfei, bh 
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Bobert TmrguMmon (1760-1774), a poet who was eyen a greater 
faTOvrita with Barns than Ramsaj, was the author of soma pleasing 
pieces in the Scotch dialect. 

86. TiM WastonSf Percy. — Both Thomas and Josopli 

WlBitoii — the former of whom lived until 1790, the latter nntil 
1800, — wrote poems; but their prose serriees to poetiy hsre snr- 
TiTed their yerse. Joseph was the author of an important E8MI/ 
on the Genius and Writings of Tope, 1756-1782 ; and Thomas of 
an ezhaustiye History of English Poetry, 1774-1781, extending from 
the dose of the 11th to the beginning of the 18th centnry, which, 
from its want of system, remains, as Scott predicted, rather an im- 
mensS ' common-plsce book ' of Mhmoires pour servir than a stan- 
dard work.* The name of Scott recalls another book, which had no 
small influence upon his career, and those of not a few of his literary 
contemporaries — namely, the Bdiques of Ancient English Voetry, 
1765, collected and edited by Thomas Peroy (1728-1811), bishop 
of Bromore, a work from the appearanse of which, 'some of high 
name hare dated the revival of a genuine feeling for true poetry in 
the public mind/f Percy*s materials were derived from an old 
MS. Tolume in his possession ; and, in adapting them to the taste 
of his age, he used considerable editorial license. Curiosity has 
long been rife as to the extent of his additions and omissions, and 
the publication by the * Ballad Society* of the folio MS., under the 
able editorship of Messrs. J. W. Hales and F. J. Fumivall, has 
placed the public in possession of the unsophisticated originals. 



87. The Prose*wrlters t Do Voe. — In the year after Dry- 
den's death, 1701, appeared a metrical satire, entitled the True^ 
bom Englishman, the author of which was a London tradesman and 
Dissenter, who, having tried various branches of commerce, was 
destined at last to win a great name in literature. The satire in 
question was the answer of Daniel Do Poe (1661-1731) to the 
aspersions of one Tutchin, a Grub Street hack, upon the House of 
Orange and the Dutch generally. Eegorded as verse, the perform- 
ance of De Foe was poor ; but its manly, patriotic sentiments found 
so great a favour that more than 80,000 copies were sold in the 
streets alone. A year later, the same satirist published, anony« 
mously, and in prose, an inimitably ironical Shortest Way with the 
Dissenters, 1702, in which, to tlie complete mystification of that sect, 

* A new edition In foar volumes, by W. CSuew HasIIit, appeared In ISTl* 
with 'notes and additions* by Sir P. Madden, Th. Wright, AkUs Wright, Prof. 
Bkeat, Dr. Uorrit, Dr. FamiTall. and the editor. 

t lUUAm, Lit. Iltttory, U'04, ii. S33. 
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Bad the delight of High Chmchmen and Tories, the 'looting out' 
of Dissent was zonndly advocated. When the pamphlet was found 
to emanate from the pen of a Dissenter, the audadoas author was 
fined, pilloried, and imprisoned, and his hook was bnmed by the 
common hangman. In Newgate^' nnabash'd ' — he wrote a Hymn 
to the Pilhrjf, 1703, apostrophising it as an 

* — hieroglyphic State machine, 
CoDtriT'd to paniah Fancy in.' 

By two or three similar couplets, or lines, the homely and practical 
muse of De Foe is now alone remembered. Snch are— 

* Whererer God erectt a hoiiM of pmytac. 
The Deril alwajs bnilds a chapel there ; ' 

and the noble — 

* It's penonal Tirtoe only makes ns great,' 

in the TVucbom Englishman, 

In Newgate, too, he projected, and began, the Seview, 1704-1713, 
a part of which paper — t.f ., the ' Scandalous Club»' may be re- 
garded as the precursor of the Toiler. He continued it, single- 
handed, for nine years. The power and assiduity of his pen were 
recognised by the Goyemment^ and he appears to hare been em- 
ployed in socret service up to a late period of his life. In this place 
the enumeration of his two hundred and fifty works, political, 
religious, and commercial, can scarcely be attempted. It is with 
the series of realistic fictions, inaugurated by Robinson Crusoe, that 
we are most concerned. The Ist, 2nd, and 3rd parts of Bobinson 
Orusof (the 3rd part being his Serioits Befteciions) Appeared in 1719- 
1720. In 1720 alvo came out the Life and Piracies of Captain 
Singleton, and the History of Duncan CampMl; the Fortunes and 
Misfortunes of Moll Flanders followed in 1722; also in 1722, the 
Life and Adventures of Colonel Jack and the Journal of the Plague 
Year (1666) ; and, in 1 724, Boiana, The Memoirs of a Catxdier are 
not dated, but they appeared in 1720. Other notable works of De 
Foe are the History of the Union, 1709 ; the Family Instructor, 
ni^S ; Bdigious Courtship, 1722; Political History of the Devil, 
1726 ; Complete English Tradesman, 1725-7 ; and Travels in Eny 
land and Wales, 1724-1727. 

Of the Life and strange surprising Adventures of Bohinson Crusoe^ 
of York, Mariner, who, according to tha original title-page, ' lived 
eight-and-twenty years all alone in an uninhabited Ldand [surely 
this comes in the category of* Bulls ' I] of the Coast of America, near 
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the month of the Great Hirer of Oroonoquc/ and was at hut 
' strangely delivei^d by Pjrates/ who has not heard? For what are 
we not indebted to his living prototype — that morose Alexander 
Selkirk or Selcraig, whom Dampier ' nuirooned/ in the old bncca« 
neering days, npon Jnan Fernandez?* To say that Bobinson 
Crusoe has been translated into many languages, — that it has 
attracted audiences to Arab story-tellers, and paid, again and again, 
its penalty of excellence in parody and imitation, is only to repeat 
what is recorded in every fresh edition. The incontestable charm of 
De Foe's style in this and other fictions is its tmthful lifelikeness. 
No one has excelled him in the art of accumulating matter-of-fact 
rnhnUia and circumstantial detail,— in what Professor Masson calls 
his ' power of fiction in fac-simile of nature.' Ko wonder that his 
inventions hare been mistaken for g^^nuino records. Chatham was 
deceived by one set of memoirs ; Johnson by another. It is hard, 
even now, to disbelieve the Journal of the Ploffue, still less the * true 
Relation ' of the Apparition of one Mrs. Veal . . to one Mrs. Bar* 
grave, at Canterbury, the EiglUh of September, 1705— in order to 
recommend to the attention of that lady (and, collaterally, to the 
attention of all other perusers of devotional manuals), the con- 
solatory but unsaleable precepts of Drelincourt On Death. Never 
was device more suocessfol. Not only did the French Calvinist's 
book become popular, by reason of its preface, but it remains so. 
*Mrs. Veal's ghost is still believed in by thousands; and the 
hnndreds of thousands who have bought the silly treatise of J)relin» 
court (for hawking booksellers have made their fortunes by travers- 
ing the country wiUi it in sixpenny numbers), have borne unconscious 
testimony to the genius of De Foe.' f 

88. 8wifl« — ^In the same year in which De Foe published his 
Shortest Way with the Dissenters, there came to London * an eccen- 
tric, uncouth, disagreeable young Irishman,' of five-and-thirty, who 
astonished the wits at Button's Co£fee-House by the extravagance of 
his behaviour. If we regard that kind of supremacy which is con- 
ferred by fear rather than love, Jonatban Swift (1667-1745) was 
certainly one of the greatest men of his sge. At the time of his 
visit to this country, he was incumbent of Laracor, in Heath, and 
had come over to claim the authorship of a pamphlet Essay in the 
Whig interest, A Discourse of the Contests and Dissensions between 
the Nobles and the Commons in Alliens and Rome, 1701. Previously, 

• Soott * maroons* hU Pirate, and alleges that snob abandonments were com- 
mon among tbe Buccaneers. 

t Forxter's Biographical Ettayt, 1963, 123. It Is now contended that Defoe's 
Hory WM really true. 
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after edacation at Trinity College, Dublio, inhere, on account of his 
Toxj irregular studies, he received his degree speciali ffratid, he had 
been a dependant of, and Secretary to, Sir William Temple {see p. 07, 
g. Q7) ; — ^had quarrelled with and returned to him ; and, finally, at 
his patron's death, had settled down discontentedly in the Irish living, 
presented to him by Lord Berkeley, whence he had just arrived. His 
first work, as we have said, was on the side of the Ministry. But the 
politics of Swift were of a mingled tissue. As a ' lover of liberty,' 
he inclined to the Whigs ; as a clergyman, he confessed himself to 
be a High Churchman, — consequently a Tory. These divided 
opinions have given colour to the accusation of Macaulay, that he 
W)is ' an apostate politician.' With the statement that, while pre- 
serving his High Church principles, he appears to have attached 
himself at first to the Whig party, we may proceed to the list of his 
chief works until he transferred his allegiance to the Tories. In 
1704, came out his Tale of a Tub and Baitie of the Books, — ^the latter 
a burlesque Homeric description of the Boyle and Bentley contro- 
versy (see p. 98, s. 67), in which he attacks the vindicators of the 
modems. The Tale of a Tub is an allegorical account of the for- 
tunes of three brothers : Martin, who stood for the Church of Eng- 
land, and Peter and Jack, who respectively figured Popery and 
Dissent, and of their dealings with their father*s will (the Bible) ; 
and, more especially, with certain coats (or creeds) therein be- 
queathed to Uiem. The honours of the fable lay, of course, with 
Martin ; but the author s satire fell so impartially, that Voltaire is 
alleged to have recommended the book to his disciples as tending to 
discredit Revelation. Swift at once became a power in literature ; 
and, in some respects, did not excel the Tale of a Tub by any 
subsequent effort. So, in fact, he believed himself, being reported 
to have exclaimed in later years — * What a genius I had when I 
wrote that book ! ' 'It exhibits ' — says Johnson — ' a vehemence and 
rapidity of mind, a copiousness of images, and vivacity of diction, 
such as he afterwards never possessed or never exerted. It is of a 
mode so distinct and peculiar that it must be considered by itself; 
what is true of that is not true of anything else that he has written.'* 
Though its irreverence scandalised readers, it has been remarked that 
the author was nevertheless a staunch supporter of the Established 
Church, and that his successive works during the next six years, 
i.e. Letter on the Sacramental Test^ 1708 ; Sentiments of a Church of 
England Man with respect to Religion and Government, 1708; Rea* 
sons against Abolishing Christianity, 1708 (a matchless specimen of 

• Jcbnaon, £frfi</0ke AMf4« 
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irony), and "Bryjtct for the Advancement of Rdigion, 1708, afford 
sufficient eridence of this pofiition. Yet, on the whole, it is scarcely 
snrprising that the formidable author of the Thle of a Tub waited 
long and yainly for ecclesiastical advancement 

From 1704 to 1710, Swift lived between England and Ireland. 
In the latter year, he came over to London ' at the desire and by the 
appointment of the archbishops and bishops of Ireland ' to obtain, if 
possible, the long-solicited remission of the rights of the Crown to 
the first^fraits and twentieth-parts payable by the Irish clergy. 
Having succeeded in his object, he shortly afterwards transferred 
his services to the Tories ; and, until 17H) continued on terms of the 
greatest intimacy with their leaders. His life, at this time, is minutely 
detailed in the well-known epistolary journal, 1710-13, which he kept 
for the benefit of the unfortunate Stella, to whom we shall moke some 
further reference. His daily habits, his power with the ministers, 
his pamphlets, his literaiy friends, his imperious kindness and 
bullying bencvclence, are all exhibited without reserve in this 
familiar chronicle. But, in sum, the only practical reward he 
received was, not the English bishopric upon which he had set his 
heart, but the Irish deanery of St Patrick's ; and, at the fall of the 
Tories in 1714, he once more returned to Ireland, which he detested. 

In Ireland Swift was destined, nevertheless, to acquire an im- 
mense reputation. About 1720, he began, in rarious ways, to 
champion Irish af&irs against the Whigs {teste his Fropotalfor the 
Universal Use qf Irish Manvfacturee and the Ejection of Everything 
wearable that eomesfrom England, published in that year) ; and, in 
1729-4, when a patent was granted to a certain William Wood for an 
Irish copper coinage, the Dean, by his celebrated Drqpier'e Lettcre, 
raised so serious a storm of opposition to the poor man's * brass 
halfpence' that^ good or bad, the patent for them was recalled. This 
exploit completed his popularity. Medals were struck in his honour ; 
the ' Brapier^s ' head was elevated to ale-house sig^s ; and, as the 
rindicator of Irish nationality, he became the idol of the Irish 
people, a distinction which ho retained to the day of his death* 

In 1726 and 1727 appeared, in two successive volumes, the won* 
derfU book of imaginary voyages, with which Swift's name is most 
generally associated, viz., Grulliver^s TVavele, The first of the voyages, 
that to Lilliput, deals with a race of pigmies, in the account of whose 
doings contemporary politics and politicians were severely satirised; 
the next, the voyage to Brobdingnag, describes a country of giants 
in much the same relation to humanity as Gulliver himself was to 
the lilliputians of his first adventure. Voyages to Laputa (a flying 

K 2 
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island), Bdniharhi^ Luggnagg, and other places occupy the third 
part, and the satire in this is chiefly levelled at scientific quackery. 
In the Toyage to the country of the Houyhnhnms, horses served by 
degraded specimens of humanity called Yahoos, the autlior gives a 
cruel and loathsome picture of mankind. ' With what power, what 
genius in ludicrous invention, these stories are written, no one needs 
to be reminded. Schoolboys, who read for the story only, and know 
nothiog of tlie satire, read Gulliver with delight ; and our literary 
critics, even while watching the allegory and commenting on the 
philosophy, break down in laughter from the sheer grotesqueness of 
some of the fancies, or are awed into pain and discomfort by the 
ghastly significance of others.'* 

During 1726 and 1727, Swift again visited England, spending 
much of his time in the company of Gay, Arbuthnot, Bolingbroke, 
and Pope. With the last of these his friendsliip was of the closest. 
His hopes of proferment revived with the attempts of the Tories to 
return to power. But he was doomed to die Dean of St. Patrick's ; 
and, in 1727, returned to Ireland for the last time. Between 
this date and 1736, his literary activity continued to expend itself 
in political pamphlets and lampoons. To this period belong his 
famous ironical Modest Proposal for preventing the children of poor 
people in Ireland from becoming a burden to their Parents or Country, 
1729; his Directions to Servants, 1745; and his PoWe Conversation, 
1738. His health, however, had already begun to fail; and, not 
long after the last-named date, the mental disorder which he had 
for years foreboded came upon him, and the ' great Irishman,* as be 
was affectionately called, 'from » state of outrageous frenzy, aggra- 
vated by severe bodily suffering, . , sank into the situation of a 
helpless changeling.* lie was buried in St. Patrick's Cathedral, 
Dublin, where, according to the words of his epitaph on himself, 
sava indignatio tdtcrius cor laccrare nequit. 

In most accounts of Swift much space is devoted to the discussion 
of his intercourse with the Stella and Vanessa of those * easr, am- 
bling rerses,* of which, like Prior, he was so skilled a master.f 
Stella, the young lady in Ireland for whom he wrote his Journal, 
was a Miss Esther Johnson, a resident in the household of Sir 
William Temple, after whose death she had moved into Swift's 
vicinity, first at Laracor, and then at Dublin ; Vanessa was a Miss 
Vanhomrigh, who had formed a violent attachment for the Dean 

• HosaoD, BHtish NovflUtt and their Styles, 1869, 94. 

t F. Birthday Poem* (o Stella, 1718-26 ; Cadenui (te, Jkcanus, Dean) and 
Taneua, 1733. 
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dnring his sojourn in London, and had followed him to Ireland. 
Finding it impossible to supplant hor rival in his affections, Vnnessa 
died in 1723 of a broken heart; and the life of Stella, to whom he 
is alleged to hare been privately married in 1716, was embittered 
by his refusal, on some obscure grounds, to acknowledge their 
relations. The story of the marriage, however, rests upon no very 
conclnsive evidence, and we must set against it the fact that the 
lady, in her will, made shortly before her death in 1728, described 
herself as a ' spinster.' The matter is, in fact, a problem, the solu- 
tion of which is more or less bound np with the solution of the 
leading mystery in Swift's life. 

And what was that? His biographers have answered the question 
Urith much conjecture and little certainty. How are we to explain 
that 'demoniac' element (as Professor Masson styles it) in the 
character of this great and unhappy genius, which, in its milder 
form, no worse than intolerance of cant and 

* Boom of fools, by fools mistook for pride,* 

degenerated at times into raving misanthropy and obscene brutality ? 
Let the reply be what it may, 'herein at least was a sonrce of 
strength which made him terrible among his contemporaries. He 
came among them by day as one whose nights were passed in 
horror; and hence in all that he said and did there was a vein ot 
ferocious irony.'* The * foremost satirist of his age' he remains to 
posterity, in the words of Archbishop King, as reported by Dr. 
Delany, * the most miserable man on earth, but on the subject of his 
wretchedness you must never ask a question.' 

89. Berkeleyv Arbntlinot. — The first of these writers, Oeorv^ 
Berkeley (1685-1753), Bishop of Clojne, was a distingaished 
philosopher and contemporary of Swift. Among his works are an 
Essay towards a new Theory oj Vision^ 1709, and a Treaiisis eon- 
eeminy the Principles of Human Knowledge^ 1710, with the attempt 
in the latter of which to prove that the commonly received notion of 
the existence of matter is false, the name of the author is now 
generally associated. The series of dialogues called Aleiphron ; or, 
ike Minute Philosopher, 1732, written to expose the weakness of infi- 
delity and scepticism, is another and well-known work of Berkeley. 
In Siris ; or. Philosophical Reflections and Inquiries oonceming the 
virtues of Tar Water, and divers other subjects connected together and 
orising one from another, 1744 — ^the virtues of that then popular 

• Ksssoo, BriHih Jfoftlud and their StgJe$, 1859, M. t . also Hasson's Smips, 
I8M: DmndtPi^ 
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ipeciflc aro discussed at length. Br. Jolm Arbattmot (1667- 
1785), Physician in Ordinary to Queen Anne, and a celebrated Tory 
wit, was also a contemporary and friend of Swift. He whb the 
author of the History of John Bull, 1712, a satire upon Marlborough 
and the Wars of the Succession ; and took a considerable part in 
the proceedings of the * Scriblems Club,* formed by Barley, Con- 
greve. Pope, Swift, Gay, Atterbury, and others, about 1714, to 
ridicule all the false tastes in literature under the character of a 
man of capacity that had dipped into every art and science, but 
iryudiciously in each. 

90. Sliaftesbary, Bolingrbrokei MTandeTine.— The grand- 
son of Dryden's *Achitophel,* Anthony Ashley Cooper, Barl of 
Sbsiftesbnry (1671-1713), is the author of a number of ethical 
works entitled collectiTcly Characteristics of Men^ Manners, Opinions, 
and Times, 1711-1723, and of an Inquiry concerning Virtue, 1699. 
Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingrbroke (1678-1751), a celebrated 
statesman and orator of Queen Anne's reign, for whose unsound 
philosophy Pope's Essay on Man was made the mouthpiece, is to be 
remembered now by his Letters on tJie Study of History, his Idea 
of a Patriot King, 1749, and the defence of his political conduct in 
a Letter to Sir William Windham, 1716. Bernard de Mande- 
▼llle (1670-1733), another writer of this day, is the author of a 
* Satire upon Artificial Society, having, for its chief object, to ex- 
pose the hollowness of the so-called dignity of human nature,' and 
entitled the Fable of the Bees ; or, Private Vices Public Benefits, the 
first sketch of which appeared in 1705. 

91. Tbo B»aajl8t».--With both De Foe and Swift, the periodical 
work by which Steele and Addison inaugurated a long succession 
of Essay-literature was, in a measure, connected. In the Mercure 
Scandale; or, Advice from the Scandalous Club, — the 'little Diver- 
sion* with which De Foe sought to enliven the somewhat prosaic 
and over-practical pages of his Beview, may perhaps be traced the 
germ of the Tatlcr, which made its first appearance on the 12th oi 
April, 1 709. From the pseudonym under which Swift had issued cer- 
tain famous anti-astrologic Predictions for the year 1708, beginning 
with the announcement of the death of Partridge the almanac-maker, 
whose subsequent protestations respecting his vitality, gpravely op- 
posed by Swift's merciless assertions of his non-existence, had kept 
the town in an uproar of merriment, — Steele borrowed that well- 
known name of ' Isaac Bickerstaff,' which his tri-weokly papers 
made still more familiar. But, before proceeding to any account of 
this eldest collection of * Essays,' it will be well to say something of 
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the two principal writers. Slcbard Steele (1672-1729) was the 
■on of an Irish attorney; Josepli Addison (1672-1719), the eon 
of an English clergyman. They were of the same age, they wn*e 
edncated at the Chartcr-honse together, and both went to Oxford. 
Addison was at first destined for the Church. By the faronr of the 
Earl of Halifax, he obtained a grant enabling him to travel on the 
Gcatinent ; and, in 1705, published a narrative of his Tonr, bristling 
with illustrations from the Latin poets. At William's death 
this grant ceased ; but through a poem on the Battle of Blenheim 
(the Campaign^ 1704), he obtained a Coramissionership of Appeal 
in the Excise, and became subsequently Under-Secretary of State, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, and Secretary of State. In 1707 
he supplied the words to Clayton's opera of Rosamond, Steele in 
the meantime had enlisted as a cadet in the second regiment 
of Life Guards; had become a captain in Lucas's foot; written 
a pious book under the title of the Christian Hero, 1701 ; and 
produced the comedies of the Funeral ; or. Grief a la Mode, acted 
in 1701 ; the L^ng Lover, 1704; and the Tender Husband, 1705, — 
all of which plays, in point of morality and decency, are considerably 
in advance of Vanbrugh and Farquhar. In 1707» he was made 
* Gazetteer.' In 1709, he designed and published the first numbet 
of the Thtler ; or, Lucuhraiions of Isaac Bicherstaff, Eaq., a penny 
paper, issued every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, and having 
for its ' general purpose/ in the words of the Preface to Vol. L, ' to 
expose the false arts of life ; to pull off the disguises of cunning, 
vanity, and affectation ; and to recommend a general simplicity in 
our dress, our discourse, and our behaviour.' After eighty numbers 
had appeared, Addison joined him, and thenceforward the ' lucubra- 
tions ' were produced in concert. Steele refers to this alliance with 
the frank generosity which is characteristic of him: — 'I fared,' he 
says, 'like a distressed prince, who calls in a powerful neighbour to 
his aid ; I was undone by my auxiliary ; when I had once called 
him in, I could not subsist without dependence on him.'* The 
Thtler reached 271 papers (the last of which is dated January 2, 
1711) ; and was succeeded by the Spectator, the first of whose utter- 
ances bears date the 1st of March following. An extract from tho 
introductory paper will explain tho title :— * I live in the World,* 
says the writer, * rather as a Spectator of Mankind, than as one of 
the Species; by which means I have made myself a Speculative 
Statesman, Soldier, Merchant, and Artizan, without ever meddling 
with any Practical Part in Life. I am very well versed in tho 

• Preface to TaiUr, It, 
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Theory of an Husband, or a Father, and can discern the Errors in 
the (Economy, Bosmess, and Diversion of others, better than 
those who are engaged in them ; as Standers-by disoorer Blots, 
which are apt to escape those who are in the Game. . • In 
short, I have acted in all the parts of my Life as a Looker-on, which 
is the Character I intend to preserve in this Paper.' * In the second 
nmnber we are introduced to tlie admirable character of Sir Boger 
de Gorerley, and the remaining members of the immortal * Club,' 
in which the plan of the papers is ' laid and concerted.' Such is 
the machineiy of that delightful periodical, which was the daily ac- 
companiment of the eighteenth-century breakfast-tables; and it 
must certainly be allowed ' to be both original, and eminently happy. 
Every valuable essay in the series may be read with pleasure 
separately ; yet the five or six hundred essays form a whole, and a 
whole which has the interest of a novel. It must be remembered, 
too, that at that time no novel, giving a lively and powerful picture 
of the common life and manners of England, had appeared. . . 
The narratiye, therefore, which connects together the Spectator's 
Essays, gave to our ancestors their first taste of an exquisite and 
untried pleasurc't 

The Spectator appeared daily (Sundays excepted) until the 6th of 
December, 1712, at which date it had reached its 655th number. 
Then Steele (whom we must regard as the leader of these successive 
enterprises, Addison*s assistance being pseudonymous), with a view 
to obtain a greater scope for the discussion of contemporary poli- 
tics, decided upon a new venture, and substituted the Guardian, 
1713. The Guardian reached 175 papers; Steele followed it up 
Ti-ith the Englishman, 1713-1 4, in which he opposed Swift*s Examiner, 
To the Englishman, Addison did not contribute. But in 1714, 
without Steele's aid, he recommenced the Spectator, which, how- 
over, only extended to an additional volume, generally known as 
the ' eighth.' X Numerous periodical Essays succeeded the Guardian 
of Addison and Steele. Among these are included the Rambler and 
Idler of Johnson {see p. 146, s. 94) ; the Adventurer of Hawkesworth. 
1752-4; the World of Edward Moore, 1753-6; the Connoisseur of 
Geoige Colman and Bonnel Thornton, 1754-6 ; the Mirror, 1779-80 ; 
the Lounger, 1785-7 ; the Babble, and others. 

Of the lives of the two great essayists little more remains to be 
said. The production of his frigid tragedy of Cato, 1713, and his 

* apidator, No. 1, ThmwUr, If arch 1, 1711 [by Addiaonl. 
t MMsanlay's Eta^i, 1860, ii. 84A : i^t and Writinffs o/ Addison, 
t For Budgell and Hugboa, the only two roffnlar contrtbnton to the Spedator 
after Steele and Addison, the reader ii referred to the Dictionary Appendix (E.). 
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nnsuccessfal corned j of the Drummer, 1710, the publication of the 
■eries of papers entitled the Freeholder, 1716-16, and his marriage, in 
1716, to the Ck>unte68 Dowager of Warwick were the chief occnrrences 
of Addison's remaining years. Steele survired his friend, and pro- 
duced, in 1722, another comedy — the Conscious Lovers, generally 
considered to be his best. Lord Macaulay has left an appreciatire 
essay upon Addison ; Mr. Forster has written another upon Steele ; 
— and each is equally tenacious of the character of his author.'^ With 
a reference to these tributes, and the following citation from 
Professor Craik, we may pass to those great norelists, who were to 
erolre in artistic narratives the fortunes of characters as admirable 
as the Corerleys and Honeycombs who had diversified the Spectator, 
* Inrented or introduced among us as the periodical essay may be 
said to have been by Steele and Addison, it is a species of writing 
in which perhaps they have never been surpassed, or on the whole, 
equalled by any one of their many followers.' • • Besides ' the con- 
stant atmosphere of the pleasurable, arising simply from the light- 
ness^ Tariety, and urbanity of these delightful papers, the delicate 
i ma g ina tion and exquisite humour of Addison, and the vivadty, 
warm-heartedness, and altogether generous nature of Steele give a 
charm to the best of them, which is to be enjoyed, not described.' f 
92. Tlie ]roTelists.—In any list of the writers of fiction who 
belong to the present chapter. Swift and De Foe must, of course, 
be included. But, when speaking of the great novelists of this age, 
the names of Bichardson, Fielding, Smollett, and Sterne, as com- 
posers of works more closely resembling modem novels than GuUi' 
iKi's TraveU or Bobinson Crusoe, naturally come first to memory. 
Sttarael XlolMrdson (1689-1761) was a well-to-do printer, 
who, by attention to business, had duly narried his master's 
daughter (like Hogarth's 'Industrious Apprentice'), become a 
master himself, printer of the Journals of the House of Ck>mmons, 
and, lastly. Printer to the King. As a youth, a faculty for senti- 
mental letter- writing had procured him the post of confidential 
seeretary to the girls of the neighbourhood ; and, in the exercise of 
this honorary vocation, he appears to have obtained a minute 
insight into feminine character. Yet he hod no thought of turning 
his experience to account in the way of fiction, until, in his own 
words, ' he accidentally slid into the writing of Pamela* He had 

e V. liMMiIftT's Kitofi ; and Fonter*B Bloyraphieed Esttpi. Later works are : 
Mkkard SUOe by ilie preaenfe writer, in the English Worthiet series, 1886 ; and 
the £4fe qf BUeU. 1889, by O. A. Aitken, wbo has editod the six plays for tba 
Merwudd aeries, 1894. * Selections * from Steele will be found in the Clarendon 
/Wtf aeries (last ed. 1896). 

t Cnik, EtttflUh LU, and language, 1871, li. 850. 
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pasted fifty, vlivn Ma knovn cpiato!iiiy ekili induced t\ro booluett- 
ing frinnds to EuggBsC to him tbo prepunitjoii of bul^ nlittls mannBl 
as would noT answer to n Folife Jjtler-Wrilcr. But it occorwd lo 
Hiehirdson that It would be wpII (in his own words ngain) to to.icb 
hin n-adcrs ' haw they sbonld think and aA in common COMI, as 
well as indile,' and ' benee sprung Pamela,' published in 1740. A 
Ifliiaroly tilU amply sals forth its intention ; — Pamila ; or, Virtut 
Beaarded. In a icriri of familiar Utfcra fntm n beautiful yotiug 
denwd lo her parenla. Fubliiied in order to callitate the priieiplet 
of virtue end religion in til minds of lis yo«(A 0/ boti texa. A 
nairalivo vltiefi hat ila femtdatioH in trath ; and at tht kim timt 
thai it agreeabljf en/erlaint, hy a variety efcariomt iwirf afecHng fn- 
ciiltnti, u enHreli/ dlvcsled of all Ihase imagn mkich, in loo wai-i/ 
pifCfe oaltulated for anaiiemmt only, lend to infiame tie minii theg 
ihaulditutrucl. Tlmt llie worthy wrilsr is explicit, and sTsit tedious, 
may be soea nt the ooUet, and the text of the book !a of » pia's 
with its titla. But, neverlheleBS, so novel a prodnction, after ' Iho 
hitgo folios of innnily over wbich our aneestora had ynwued thorn- 
sflres to sleep,' did not fail of furtane. Clubs, polpits, bdJ 
cofTee-rooins combined in its praise, and at fashiaaable icierti, 
Euch OB VauihsH, fine Indira were wont lo exhibit the populnr 
trauura <o each olbor. The generally conceded defect cf tbg 
book is tliat tbe rtrtue of Itie heroine reads too much like calea- 
lation. Thpro could, lioworor, bo no donbt about the author's 
moral intentions, or the simplicity of tho style, or Uio skilful 
conduct of tho Htjiry. It prepared tho public for the second and 
greater norel of Clariiia; or, the History of a Young Lady. 
(usually niiiinamed Clarissa Ilarlowe), IT4S, tJio theme of irhieli is 
Virtue not Rewarfed, but hunted down and outraged. Upon this 
book, says Scott, ' bi< [Richardson's] f^imo as a classic of England 
nill rest for ever.' 'No work,' he inys neuin, 'had appeared be- 
fore . ■ containing bo many direct sppenls to tbc passions, 
stated, too, in a manner so irresistible.' And it was tho opinion 
of Johnson, who admired Clarism mure thao Richardson's otbei 
norels. that ' it was Iho first book in the world for the knowledga 
that it displajre of tho human heart.' In his third and last work, Sir 
Charla GratiditoH, ITSt, iDtondid for the picture of a modol flns 
gentleman, Richardson has fuled to enlist tho reader's sympatblea 
for his unimpeachable hero, and the prolixity of tho style [Ctariti 
«TM a soTcn-i and Gratiditon a aix-volume novel*) becomes lea* ei 
■ For ttietnneR&oflmpattent modeniH.OaHftdbuTieeiiFbotaikvn tothrca- 



B. tUSoi, 1MB. 

tt Itie arlgnal, Ihs luntne's Will oeouplei lb 

abililEcd OranillKii waa edited, in two Talumet, b/ Frol. 
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darable. No. 97 of the Rambler, and a Toluminons eorre«pondeiic0« 
■elected ID 1804 by Mrs. Barbauld from the original MSS., oon- 
stitnte the only other literary remains of this writer. 

^o KichardsoD we indirectly owe it that the pen of one greater 
than himself was enlisted in the perfecting of the new form of 
fiction. GKbbon's prophecy that Fielding's Tom Jones — ' that ex- 
quisite picture of humour and manners* — would outlive the Escorial, 
was curiously illustrated some years since by a fire in the palace 
and the almost simultaneous appearance of a fresh edition of the 
noreL Its author was a scion of the noble house of Denbigh. From 
the fostering care of a clergyman, whom he is afterwards sud to 
bare immortalised as the 'Parson TruUibcr' of Joseph Andrews^ 
HemT nelOiiiff (1707-54) passed early to Eton. Thence, as 
was then usual wil3i those intended for the Bar, he proceeded to 
Leyden. But his father's means were not adequate to his support 
as a law student. In 1 727» he returned suddenly to London ; 
and, in all the plenitude of health and high spirits, plunged down 
the Tortex of town dissipations. Being without resources, his alter- 
natires of subsistence were, he has said, to be a hackney writer or a 
hackney coachman — and he chose the former. His first essays were 
dramatic, and ho began with a play called Love in several Masques, 
1728, followed, shortly afterwards, by the Temple Beau, Both of 
those were fairly received, and for the next ten years ho continued 
to produce pieces for the theatre with great rapidity, nearly all his 
plays belonging to this period. In 1735 he married well, and, 
besides, acquired a small inheritance. Upon this he retired into 
the country. But his genial, lavish habits soon obliged him to fall 
back upon London and literature for a livelihood ; and while he was 
thus struggling for existence as a journalist and essayist, Bichard- 
Kon*8 Pamela came out. To the robust palate of Fielding; the 
sentiments of the sober printer were necessarily somewhat insipid, 
and it presently occurred to him to compose (1742), in imitation 
of the manner of the author of Don Quixote,'* a burlesque pendant to 
tho story of the popular servant girl. Ho accordingly wrote his first 
novel, Joseph Andrews^ supposed ' brother to the illustrious Pamela^ 
whose virtue,* says Chapter II., ' is at present so famous,' and he ma- 
liciously turned Mr. B , her master and ultimate husband, into 

'Squire Booby.' But, in tho evolution of his plan, like many another, 
his primary purpose became secondary, and Joseph Andrews is read 

V 

• r. the titlc-pafje :— //fVfory of the A<lren(ures of Joteph Andrevt:tmd hit 
/Hend Mr. Abraham Adams^ written in imitation of the mann4T ^ Cerropie*. But 
ttcol^ thinks the mock-lKToic ptylt- istliTivtxl from the Roman Comiqte ot ScVLTToa, 
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for its own sake, and for its admirable Parson Adams, ' designed/ in 
his creator^s words, 'a character of perfect simplicity ;' and, in this 
respect, decidedly snccessful. Among Fielding's next works were a 
Jowmeyfrom this World to the next^ and the Life of Jonathan Wild 
the Great, an ironical biography of the notorious thief-taker— both 
pablished in 1743. Id 1748 he became acting magistrate at West- 
minster. This office wtis procured for him by the Hon. (afterwards 
liord Lyttelton) to whom he dedicated his next novel — ^the History 
of Tom Jones, a Foundling, 1749 — a perfect contrast by its exuberant 
animal spirits, and genial, if somewhat orer-indulgent, humanity to 
the comparatively straitlaced moralities of Eichardson. It is now 
pretty well agreed on all sides that the chief character of the book it 
rather a sorry hero ('sorry scoundrel* is Lady Montagu's term); 
but 'as a picture of manners,' says Mr. Thackeray (recalling Gib- 
bon's words), ' the novel of Tom Jones is indeed exquisite : as a 
work of construction quite a wonder. The by-play of wisdom ; the 
power of observation ; the multiplied felicitous turns and thoughts ; 
the varied characters of the great Comic Epic ; keep the reader in 
a perpetual admiration and curiosity.'* In his next fiction, Amelia^ 
1751, Fielding is alleged — if we may believe his kinswoman above 
quoted— to have given a true picture of himself and the beautiful 
and amiable wife he had lost not long previously. Its enthusiastic 
reception may be inferred from the statement that a second edition 
was called for on the day of publication ; and its chastened merit 
from the fact that even the surly Bichardsonian, Dr. Johnson (from 
whom we have the preceding statement), was constrained to read 
It through without stopping. And, although Tom Jones is the 
author's masterpiece, Amelia may well be a favourite. What it 
loses in humour and pictorial vigour, it gains in pathos and morality ; 
and many will be inclined, with the great Dictionary-maker, to rank 
the long-suffering wife of the not-very-reputable Captain Booth, as 
' the most pleasing heroine of all the romances.' f Some philan- 
thropic tracts, and the Cotfent Garden Journal, constitute the re- 
maining literary work of Fielding's life. In 1754, his health being 
wholly broken up, he started for Lisbon, where he died in the October 
of that year. A journal of his voyage was published in 1755. 

If, for the sake of comparison. Fielding may be said to have fol- 
lowed the manner of Cervantes, his contemporary, Tobias Smol- 
letti 1721-71, in the preface to Boderiek Bandom, confesses to the 

• KitfflUh ITum^mHdi qfthe BighUaUh Cenhirf, 1858, Vlt-Bog^rth, Smoil^, 
WndFidding, 
t BotweU's Johnson, by Oroker, 1860, Iv. 508 {nolo). 
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imitation of Le G^gfi. Smollett iras of good Scotch extraction. 
After essaying the medical profession (he sailed as surgeon's mato 
on the 'Cumberland' in the Carthagena Expedition of 1740-1 — a 
circnmstanee to which we owe his excellent marine characters), he 
finally, about 1 746, embarked in literature with a couple of satires, 
Jdviee, 1746, and Beproof, 1747* But satire in shilling pamphlets 
was not likely to make his fortune ; and, in 1748, he published, 
anonymously, the Adventures of Boderick Bandom, a novel to some 
extent autobiographical, the merit of which was so evident as to 
waixant its being at once attributed to Fielding. It contains two 
capital conceptions — ^the hero's devoted henchman. Strap, and the 
sea-lieutenant, Tom Bowling, a nautical portrait in a style which, 
although frequently attempted since, was then comparatively new to 
fiction. But the difiereuce between the manner of Smollett and 
the method of the author of Tom Jones is easily discernible. In the 
' case of the latter, the plot is conducted to its designed dinouemeni 
by a gradual march of skilfully-involved incidents ; — in that of the 
former it consists of a succession of brilliant but loosely attached 
scenes, terminated arbitrarily, after a certain time, by the marriage 
of the leading personages. * His (Smollett's) notion of a stoiy was 
rather that of the traveller than the historian ; his chief characters 
are kept on the move through a succession of places, each full of 
things to be seen and of odd physiognomies to be quizzed.* * These 
remarks apply equally to the Adventures of Peregrine PicJde, a longer 
novel, which appeared in 1761. This, which, besides some riotously 
humorous scenes and incidents, contains the famous amphibious 
trio of the ' Garrison ' — Commodore Trunnion, lieutenant Hatch- 
way, and Pipes the boatswain, — swelled its sale rather discreditably 
by embodying in its pages the Memoirs of a Lady of Quality (the 
notorious liidy Vane), an item of scandalous interest with which 
its well-nigh inexhaustible fertility of circumstance might have 
dispensed. The chief of Smollett's succeeding works are the Ad* 
ventures of Ferdinand Count Fathom — a clever chevalier d'industrie, 
1753;— a version otDon Quixote^ 1755; the Critical Beview, 1756; 
History of England, 1758; Adventures qf Sir Launceloi Oreavea, 
1762; Travels in France and Italy, 1766; the Adventures of an 
Atom, 1769 ; and last but not least, the Expedition of Humphry 
Clinker, 1771, written while its author, worn out by the petty irri- 
tations of a militant literary life, which his own sarcastic but sensi- 
tive spirit rendered more unbearable, was dying near Leghorn. In 
this book, published shortly before his death, the characters, after 
• C^ariet ly RctUw^ oUL 96, 'Mlat Smolktt {hj tlw late Jaiaes Hannaj]. 
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the feshion of tho ' B~r— d Family * in Anste/s New Bath Guide, 
depict themselves in a series of letters ; and it is, bj many, preferred 
to Smollett's earlier oiTorts. ' The novel of Humphry Clinker* says 
Thackeray, ' is, I do think, the most laughable story that has ever 
been written since the goodly art of novel-writing began. Winifred 
Jenkins and Tabitha Bramble must keep Englishmen on the grin 
for ages yet to come ; and in their letters and the story of their loves 
there is a perpetual fount of sparkling laughter, as inexhiiustible as 
Bladud's well.' * Let us add that, beside the Methodist maid and 
her spinster mistress, here referred to, this book contains another 
inimitable character, also praised by Mr. Thackeray, in the person 
of the doughty and disputatious Scotch lieutenant, Lismahago. 

Smollett's well-filled gallery of eccentrics has formed a repertory 
of models for succeeding novelists. It is frequently asserted, for 
example, that the nautical occupants of the Garrison, in Peregrine 
Fickle, furnished the hint for the famous Uncle Toby and Corporal 
Trim of Xiaurenoe Sterne (1713-68), a clergyman of Irish birth, 
and, like Fielding, a devoted disciple of Corvantes.f But, beyond 
this, the whimsical prebendary of York has little in common with his 
predecessors. * His humour,' says Professor Masson, * is something 
unique in our literature . . There is sciircoly anything more intel- 
lectually exquisite . . To very fastidious readers much of the 
humour of Fielding or of Smollett might come at last to seem but 
buffoonery ; but Shakespeare himself, as one fancies, would have 
read Sterne with admiration and pleasure.' t His life had no par- 
ticular eventfulness, and the list of his works is not large. A 
number of forgotten sermons, the unfinished Life and Opinions of 
jyieiram Shandy, Gent, 1769-67, and a Sentimental Journey 
through France and Italy, 1768, make up the sum of them. Tlie 
two last are famous classics, unrivalled in style, originality, whim, 
and pathos. Sterne disregards his plot even more than the author 
of Roderick Ra^idom ; but he paints his characters with the greatest 
minuteness and the most subtle disposition of detail. His works 
are, however, marred by much thinly-veiled indelicacy. Yet, on 
this score. Fielding, Smollett, and even the good Kiclmrdson him- 
self are far from unexceptionable modem reading, although wo 

• English HumourUU 0/ (h€ Eighttenth Ctnturp, 1858, 3C<S: IToffarth, Smolktt, 
and Fielding. 

t * Trunnion's "garrison " is slarishly copied by Sterne in his CMtle of XTncle 
Toby,' says ChMnbcrs {tAf* </ SmolleU, 18C7). But it ia affirmed in MaemilUuC* 
Mfagatine (July, 1873) that the real original of Captain Shandy was a Hertford* 
■hire worthy. Captain Hlnde, whoUred in an old-fa«Lioced country house, oeiikA 
Proston GastlA. 

; BrUitk I/opHM and tfidr St^ks^ 1999, U^-9^ 
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know, ficm Bichardson's correspondonce, tliat, in its day, Tom Janc$ 
had ladjT admirers as well as darUsa, Autres temps, aiUres maurs, 
Kerertheless, Sterne has been censored more severely than the 
others because his questionable paragraphs are loss honest than 
thaiis, and because, while they were laymen, he was a deigyman and 
writer of sermons. Coleridge, who defends Tom Jones against those 
who eommend Pamela and Clarissa as 'strictly moral/ does not 
eiiend the same indulgence to Tristram Shandy, 

With tiie exception of Johnson and Goldsmith, of whom we de- 
sign to speak presently, the foregoing writers were the most illus- 
trious representatives of that prose fiction in which the eighteenth 
century finds its most characterivtic expression. But, beside these, 
ther« were numerous minor writers whose merit has been, to some 
extent, orershadowod by that of their greater contemporaries, yet 
whose names at least desenre mention. Such are Oliarles Joliii- 
•tone (d. 1800), the author, among other romances, of Ckrysal; or, 
the Adventures qf a Guinea, 1760-5, which owed much of its now- 
passed-away popularity to its delineations of contemporary characters 
and vices ; Sarali Vleldlnflr (1 710-68), sister of the groat novelist, 
and authoress of Damd Simple, which appeared shortly after Joseph 
Andrews (see p. 139, s. 92); Henrjr BCaokeiiBle (1745-1831), a 
watery kind of Sterne, author of the Man of Feeling ^ 1771, the 
Man of the World, 1773, and Julia de Bouhigni, 1777; Vanny 
Bnmey, afterwards Madame d'Arblay (1752-1840), whose novels 
of Eoelina, 1778, and Cecilia, 1782, belong to this period; Benrjr 
Srooke (1706-83), author of HxeFoolof Quality; or, the History oj 
Henry, Earl of Moreland, 1766;* Horace "Walpole (1717-07), 
author of the Castle of Oiranto, 1764; his imitator Clara Seawo 
( 1 725-1 803), author of the Old English Baron, 1 777 ; and 'Vniliam 
Beokford (1760-1844), author of the History qf the Caliph Vathek, 
1786, an Oriental romance of considerable power. 

93. Ooldsmitli. — The vanity, the goodness, the genius and the 
blunders of the immortal author of the Vicar of Wakefield have been 
rendered so familiar by the excellent biographies of Irring and 
Forster that there is scarcely need to recall them, and to this day 
no novel of the preceding writers, except Robinson Crusoe, can bo 
a-iid in any way to approach his masterpieco in popularity with 
modem readers. How Ollwer Ckildunltli (1728-74) was a dull 
and ugly boy, < little better than a fool ' in the eyes of unprophetie 
intimates, an idle and truant sizar of Trinity and a B.A. at the 

* RepabUshed In 1829, ttrlth a preface and life of the aathor, bj CsBOA 
Kinney, 
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bottom of the list ; how he wrote ballads at five shillings a head, 
and stole, at night, into the streets of Dublin to hear them sung; 
how he is alleged to have been refused ordination for appearing be- 
fore the bishop in flaming red small-clothes ; how he studied medi« 
cine in Edinburgh and Leydon, and human nature during a long 
vagabondage in Belgium, France, Switzerland, and Italy ; how, at 
last, after being usher, druggist, physician, reader to ^chardson, 
and usher again, he drifted into literary hack-work as the hind of 
Griffiths the bookseller (and Mrs. Griffiths), where our account of him 
must begin — have all been written and rewritten in endless memoirs. 
We may pass over his contributions to Monthly Reviews, Critical 
JReviffws, Literary Magazines, and the like, to note his first book. An 
Enquiry into the Present State of Polite Leaminfff 1769, which, on the 
whole, was well received. In the same year ho was chief contributor 
to the See, the Busy Body, and the Ladjfs Magazine, the first two 
of which soon collapsed. The papers in the Bee, however, obtained 
popularity and a reprint. In 1760 he began, in the Public Ledger 
(on the hint of Montesquieu's Lettres Persanes), the series of ' Chinese 
Letters ' afterwards collected as the still classic Citizen of the Worlds 
1762. Lives of Voltaire, 1761— of Beau Nash, 1762, master of the 
ceremonies at Bath and little king of little people, next came from his 
pen, now pretty actively employed in miscellaneous work for New- 
bery, the children's bookseller of St. Paul's Churchyard, and the 
proprietor of the Ledger. By this time he had acquired the friend- 
ship of Johnson and Reynolds, and become a member (1764) of the 
famous ' Literary Club ' {see p. 148, s. 04). In the same year appeared 
the Traveller ; or, a Prospect of Society : a Poem, By Oliver Gold- 
smith, M.B, — the abbreviation signifying that ' formal authority to 
slay ' which he had somehow picked up in his foreign rambles. 
He has used the mellowed memories of those rambles in this, his 
first verse production of any length. Coming upon the world as it 
did in a time of poetical dearth, dedicated to no great patron, 
utterly unoflicial and unfeigned, this poem was warmly welcomed. 
Its popularity gave rise to the publication of another and more 
famous work. In 1766, the success of the Traveller turned the 
attention of the younger Newbery to a prose MS. by the same 
author, which Johnson had induced him to purchase for 60/. some 
years before; in fact, it had probably been written concurrently 
with the poem. This was the Vicar of Wakefield : a Tale ; supposed 
to be written hy himself Its success, not immediate, but gradual, 
was nevertheless certain, and before its author died the fifth edition 
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had been reached. After an ineffectaal attempt to practise aa a 
phjaidan — for, in spite of his successes as an author, he was 
still engaged in solying the problem of obtaining a livelihood, a 
task rendered more difficult by his constitutional improvidence — 
he made an experiment in a new direction — that of the Drama, and 
he brought to his work the freshness and untraditioned felicity which 
had distinguished the Traveller, The Good-natured Man^ produced 
by Golman at Covent Garden in 1 768, prevailed orer all opposition, 
had a fair run, and brought the author from 300/. to 400/. But he 
was still unable to emancipate himself from hack-work, and there 
is a long list of compilations — Soman History, 1769; Lives of 
Bolingbroke and Parnellt 1770; English History ^ 1771 ; History of 
Greece, 1774 ; History of the Earth and of Animated Nature, 1774 ; 
— for his few and sad remaining years. They are brightened, how- 
ever, by two masterpieces — the exquisite poem of the Deserted Village, 
1770, and the comedy of She Stoops to Conquer, 1773, 'an incom- 
parable farce in five acts,* also brought out by Colman, of which tbo 
success was unequivocal. In the following year he died. 

Goldsmith's biographers have familiarised us with his curiously 
complex character. 'He seems,' in Thackeray's words, 'to have 
been compounded of two natures, one bright, the other blundering.' 
He ' talked like poor Poll,' as Qarrick said, but ' he wrote like an 
angel.' Few writers hare loft a wreath so unsullied. Composed 
in the days of Fielding's ' indulgent and sympathising warmth,' — of 
Richardson's morbid morality, and Sterne's ' innocent exposures,' his 
Vicar may still bo read by the most fastidious. 'There are 
an hundred faults in this thing,' says ho in his Advertisement, 
but we forget or forgive thorn in tho charm of his pathos and his 
humour. ' We read the Vicar of Wakefeld^ says Scott, * in youth 
and in age. We return to it again and again, and bless the memory 
of an author who contrives so well to reconcile us to human nature.' 
As a practical commentary on this of tho most distinguished kind, 
there is the statement of no other than Goethe that, in his eighty- 
first year, he had read it from beginning to end with renewed 
delight. The TraveUer and the Deserted Village yet preserve an 
unfaded freshness, and She Stoops to Conquer still rectifies our 
modem theatrical standard, as, in its own day, it vanquished ' Senti- 
mental Comedy.* * Whether,' says the next celebrity of whom we 
have to give an account, ' we take him [Goldsmith] as a poet, as a 
comic writer, or as a historian ['historical compiler' would be a 
juster phrase], he stands in the first class. • . He deserved a 

L 
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place in WeBtminster Abbey,* and ereiy year he lired he would 
have desfTved it better.' 

94. Jolmsoii. — It has been said that Goldsmith has had the 
advantage of admirable biographers. Bat the great man who 
loved him with a growling kind of affection, and who has so appre- 
ciatively defined his position in literature, had the same advantage, 
with the additional one, that his biographer was not an admirer 
bom in another contnry, but a devotee bom in his own. If Gold- 
smith's weaknesses have been bronght out in the process of writing 
his life, his friend's superstition and scrofula, his greediness, his 
goodness, his conversations, contradictions and opinions have all 
been imperishably ' printed' by the persistent Scotchman, who was 
for ever at his heels ' taking notes.' In company with the fntnre 
nctor, G«rrick, Samuel JolmsoB (1709-84) had come to London 
to seek a fortune, nearly twenty years before Goldsmith landed 
at Dover from his continental vagabondflge with a like purpose. 
He had been at Pembroke College, but left it without taking a 
degree ; he had acted as an usher at Bosworth, — had failed as a 
schoolmaster at Edial. Literature was not a lucrative employment 
in 1 737, and a London bookseller to whom he applied for work ad- 
vised him rather to turn porter — a calling for which his huge iVame 
seemed specially to qualify him. His first regular engagement 
appears to have been with Edward Cave, the publisher, and pro- 
jector of the Gentleman's Magasi7te, for which he reported the 
speeches in Parliament under disguised names, and considerably 
'edited.* In May 1738, he published London, his vigorous 
imitation of the third satire of Juvenal, and * it is remarkable,* 
says his biographer, Boswcll, 'that it came out on the same 
morniog as Pope's satire, entitled iJSS [the first part of the 
Saiires]: so that England had at once its Juvenal and Horace 
as poetical monitors.' f His next important work was a life 
of one of those needy men of letters, with whom misery had made 
him acquainted, Riobard Savage (1698>1743), the author of 
the Bastard, a poem, in which ho mirrors his own condition as 
the alleged illegitimate son of Earl Rivers and Lady Macclesfield. 
* The little work,' says Macaulay, ' with all its faults, was a master- 
piece. No finer specimen of literary biography existed in any 
language, living or dead ; and a discerning critic might have confl* 

* A monument was creeled to him in Weiiminster AblK^, 1776* He lies In 
-ho burying ground of t .e Tomplc Church. 
t Botfwieu, Life o/Johuton, chap. t1. 
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dontlj predicted that the author was destined to be the founder of 
a new school of English eloquence.' * 

Whatever might hare been the opinion of the disceming eritie^ 
the discerning booksellers appear to hare become aware of Johnson's 
powers; and, in 1747, engaged him upon his Dictionary of tk§ 
En^iish Langtuiffe, for which he was to receive 1,600 guineas. Ac- 
cordingly in this year he issued his prospectus, dedicated to the 
Earl of Chesterfield. Seven years elapsed before he had accom- 
plished this huge monument of drudgery, relieved, in 1749, by a 
second imitation of Juvenal,^ 7^ Vanity of Human Wishei, In 
the same year his tragedy of Irene, a play which he brought to 
London in MS., was produced at Drury Lane by his fellow- townsman* 
Garrick, now the foremost actor of his day. The piece, despite 
Garrick*tf friendly fostering, was ill suited for representation, and met 
with little success. Another work belonging to this period was the 
scries of essays in the manner of the Spectator, entitled the Ramhier, 
Although these papers lacked the happy graces of Addison and Steele, 
and although the style was cumbrous and verbose (' too wordy,' was 
his own verdict, in later years), they ultimately found numerooa 
admirers, and, in a collected form, were exceedingly popular. The 
last is dated 1752. In 1758, he commenced another and similar 
work, the Idler, which finished a two years' existence in 1760; and 
to defray the expenses of his mother^s funeral, wrote, in 1760, 
the little book entitled Basselae, Prince of Abyssinia — an expanded 
' Rambler^ generally regarded as one of his happiest e£fort8. 

In 1762, he obtained a pension of 300^. per annum. Henceforth 
]io was freed from necessity ; and although he had yet more than 
twenty years to live, we mny rapidly pass over his remaining wozks. 
These are a long incubated edition of Shakespeare, 1765, which added 
nothing to the fame of his abilities and learning ; a Journey to tke 
Hebrides, 1775, the record of a tour undertaken with Boswell in 1773 ; 
and the Lives of the Poets, 1779-81, a work which, begun simply as 
a series of short introductory notices for the booksellers, grew into 
a gallery of critical portraits. Of these the best are said to be those 
of Cowley, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Gray, and Savage. The magis- 
terial attitude of the writer, his prejudice against some of his sab- 
ji'Cts, his downright injustice to others, have been tnlBciently 
commented on. But that these defects have not been able to weaken 
the vigour and sagacity of many of his judgments may be gathered 
from the enthusiastic words of a great modem poet. * Johnson,' s.iy8 

• tfao9UUy*B Btd^rt/phiet lot the EnejftJop. BrUmts^ea Brnmn^ ^shnsen, 

19 
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B^Ton, ' tlript miuty ■ le*{ Iroat every lalllel. Still Juhuson's i* th« 
Gnwt eritic&l work extant, »ai eaa ttevu b« read without initrnction 
■nddoUeiit.'* 

If we let aside the Dictionary, lie valae of which, always dimin- 
ighed bj Uib compilec's iguonace of the TeuCoDJc langnagee, has 
now bean conaiderably reduced by tha ULoum of later and mora 
enlightened Btyraologiets, the littrary fame of Johnson would appear 
to rest upon two poems, tno collfctions of CBBiiye, and a number ot 
biii'f critienl biographies. Ona is, at first, pozzled, ihenfotv, now 
s-daya, to sccouat for hia UDqasationed literary emiDenee, and for 
the fmniliimty with his ehflcador and geaaral appearance displayed 
by nearly erery member of the reading public. This knowledge at, 
and respMt for him arc attributable to two causes, — one being tll« 
fidelity and accuracy with wHch bis bablta and opiaioas have been 
portrayed by bis biogmpher famea Boawell (1740-95): the 
other hia aapremo talent for that conrwautian, which has been M 
faithfully reported. As a wriCfir, his style, tbtiugh it found imita- 
tors and admirers, was poudeinua, artificial, and— to use the goali- 
ficotion of Coleridge — 'hyper-Latiuistic' to a vroaritiama degree. 
But hia talk had none or few of theao blflmishes. while it woi as 
sedalously correct, with ' little more then a fair proportion of words 
in oaifyaadii'uin. All wasaimplidly, ease, ondTigour.' 'Theinflu- 
ence exercised by his coaversalion, direcUy upon those with whom 
he lired, and indirectly on the whole lilorarj world, was alto- 
gether without a purallal.' f 

He had, moreover, a. singularly suitable arena for the display of 
his powers. In ITM, as we Imre already said (>«p. IH. s. 93), wns 
formed ttiat famona ■ literary Club,' whose dociBions were so potent. 
Of this he wag the acknowledged bead ; and bore, among his ' tribn- 
tnry wits,' he delivered his gonemllj aOHnd, if often dogmatic, 
decrees. Its most illuatrions members have all been mado vital to 
ns in tho ' L^ft ' of the indefatigable Boswell. ' Then,' aays Lord 
Macnulay. in a vigaotte-passagc, which may appropriately doss this 
account of the ' Gro.it Cham of literature ' — as Smollett ohrisloned 
him — ' are assembled those heads which live for ever on tho canvna 
of Reynolds. There are the spoctaclBS of Burke and the tall thin 
form of lADgton, the oonrtly sneer of ISeauclerk aad the beaming 
■mile of Garrick, Gibbon tapping his snuflf-boi and Sir Joshua with 
'tis trumpet iu his car. la the forcgrouud is tbut sLuiuge ligaro 
• Lrllrr In Uumy m BnVUili Btrledim m ftpi . in Viwre'i lift «■ Stran, 
t Xwainia/, AMfrsraWMtorUiifiKfcIv, SHIniilai: AinnlMtwo. 
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which is as familiar to us as the figures of those among whom w« 
haye been brought up, the gigantic body, the hnge massy ^ce, seamed 
with the scars of disease, the brown coat, the black worsted stock- 
ings, the grey wig with the scorched foretop, the dirty hands, the 
nails bitten and pared to the quick. We see the eyes and mouth 
monng with oonTulsive twitches; we see the hesTy form rolling; 
we hear it puffing; and then comes the "Why, sir!" and the 
*'What then, sir!" and the "No^ sir I "and the "You don't see 
your way through the question, sir ! " ' * 

95. Burke. — Among the above-mentioned luminaries of the ' la- 
teraiy Club * was one who has been described as the * supreme writer 
of his century,' and whose powers of oonyersation were fully equal 
to those of Johnson himself, although, like GKbbon, he was usually 
contented to play second to the great table-talker. This was 
admiud murine (1729-^7). The bulk of the writings of this 
fervid and illustrious rhetorician belong, however, rather to the suc- 
ceeding than to the present chapter — ^his R^fUetum» on ike French 
Revolution being published in 1790, his Appeal from the Old to ike 
New Wkige in 1791, his Letter to a Noble Lord (the Duke of Bedford, 
who had attacked him for taking a pension), in 1795, and )i\b Letters 
onaRegiciie Peace, in 1796. But the Annual Regieier which he sug- 
gested to Dodsley in 1758 ; the clever imitation or parody of 
Bolingbroke, entitled a Vindication of Natural Society , 1756; and 
the still feonous Essay on ike SMime and Beautiful, 1757t belong to 
the days of Johnson and Goldsmith, with whom he was connected 
by friendship. ' Here lies,' wrote the latter in that genial littlo 
fragment of a satire, which has been called by Lord Lytton ' the most 
consummate, though the briefest, of all his works of character,' f — 

* Here Uei onr good Edmund, whose genius wm each. 
We icaroely can praiae it or blame it too much ; 
Who, bom for Uie nnirene, narrowed hie mind. 
And to XMUty gave up what was meant for mankind ; . • 
Who, too deep for his hearers, lUll went on refining. 
And thought of conTincIng, while they thought of dining ; 
Thou^ equal to all thingSyTor all things unfit ; 
Too nice for a statesman, too proud for a wit, 
For a patriot too oool, for a dmdge disobedient> 
And too fond of the right to pursue the expedient,* 

(RHaHation, a Poem, 1774.) 

Burke's public life cannot be treated here, but it is to be read in 
the histoiy of England. To that the reader must turn for his atti* 

• Macanlay, Essapt, 18C0, i. 105. Cn>ter*t editiom qf RosmtlTt Lift et JokiUM. 
t Misc, Prose Worlt, 1868, i. 64 : OoIdimUh. 
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toda during the long straggle with the American Colonies, hit 
impeachment of Warren Hastings, and the kindling eloquence with 
which from first to last he denounced the French Berolution. His 
encydopcedio knowledge and his rhetorical supremacy are also 
hi«tori(»l. 'Burke understands everything/ said 'Sin^^e-speeeh' 
Hamilton, to whom he was at one time private secretary, 'bat 
gaming and music' ' He is the only man/ said Johnson, ' ^^ose 
common conversation corresponds with the fame he has in the 
world.' 'The name of Burke/ said another contemporary (Lord 
Thurlow), ' will be remembered with admiration when those of Pitt 
and Fox will be comparatively forgotten/ 

96. Tlie BUtorlans. — In an age of which prose composition is 
held to be the foremost form of literature, it might be anticipated 
that historians would be active. Accordingly we find that Hume's 
HUtory of Eiufland, 1754-61 ; Robertson's Charles V^ 1769; and 
Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Soman Empire^ 1776-68, all belong 
to this time. Savld Hume (1711-76) comes first of these, his 
Treatise on Human Nature appearing in 1 738. His other works are 
Eeeays Moral and Political^ 1741-42; Enquiry conoeming Human 
Underatandiny, 1748 ; Enquiry concerning the PrincipUs of Morale, 
1751 ; and the posthumous Dialoguee on Natural Rdiyion, 1779. In 
addition to the history mentioned above, liruiiain Sobertoon 
(1721-93) wrote a History of Scotland, 1759; t^ History of Ame- 
rica, 1777 ; and a Disquisition on Ancient India^ 1 791 ; and 
■dward Gibbon (1737-94), besides his magnum opus, is the 
author of a short Essai sur r£tude de la Literature, published 
in 1761. The style of Hume, both in his philosophic essays and 
history, is brilliant and perspicuous, and by incorporating chapters 
on the people with his work, he added a new feature to historical 
writing. Robertson's style lacks what Gibbon has called the ' care- 
less inimitable graces of his predecessor, and his writing, though 
correct, is colourless and unidiomatic The style of Gibbon himself, 
on the other hand, is proverbial for its ornate splendour and sump- 
tuous, albeit somewhat overpowering. Orientalism. 

97. mrilkeSf ' Jiiiiliis«* — Political writing during this period 
was made notorious by two authors, Jolm TXnilces (1727-97) 
and the celebrated ' Jonlns ; * — the former of whom, however, is 
scarcely to bo named with the Utter. Wilkes attacked the Govern- 
ment in the North Briton, a weekly newspaper which came out from 
June 17C2, to April 1763, when the appearance of its famous ' No. 45 ' 
caused the authorities to take decisive steps for its suppression. 
Wilkes was arrested ; but, being member for Buckinghamshire, his 
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arzeai was pionounced illegal. He vas expelled from Parliament, 
re-elected, and his re-election reversed. For a time he became a 
popolar idol, bnt nltimately sank into insignificance. As the result 
of a quarrel with Hogarth, not very creditable to either party, hia 
by no means prepossessing features have been perpetuated in a print, 
well known to all collectors of that artistes works. Fire years after 
the cessation of the Korth Briton, there appeared in the FMio 
ddvertiier, from January 21, 1769, to January 21, 1772, a series of 
letters criticising and attacking the Duke of Grafton and other 
loaders of public affiiirs, in a style which, for its merciless invectir* 
and biting sarcasm, has long been regarded as a model for party 
writing. The authorship of these letters, much debated, is still 9ub 
judice. A variety of claimants have been set up during the inter- 
Toning century, but of none can it be unanswerably affirmed that he 
composed them. The bulk of the evidence tends to indicate Sir 
VmUp IPrancU (1740-1818), Clerk in the War Office, 1762-72, 
and member of the Supreme Council of Bengal in 1773, as the 
probable author. A recent scientific comparison of the Juniiin MSS. 
with some of the letters of Francis still extant, goes far to show tliat 
they were the work of one person. But it nevertheless remains 
open to the opponents of the so-called ' Franciscan ' theory to con- 
tend that Francis was only the scribe and not the author of these 
mysterious epistles.* 

98. Adam Sinitlif Slackstone. — ^Two writers of this period 
deserve a longer notice than our space will admit. One is Adam 
Bmltli (1723-9 )), successively Professor of Logic and Moral Philo- 
sophy in tho University of Glasgow and ' founder of the science of 
political economy ;' the other Sir mruiiam Blackatone (1 723-80), 
the elucidator of 

* That codfless myriad of precedent. 
That wilderness of single instances,—* 

English law. His Commentaries on the Laws of England were pub- 
lished in 1765-68; Smith's Theory of Moral Sentiments in 1759, 
and his Enquiry into the Mature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations 
in 1776. Both authors wrote other books ; but those cited are their 
masterpieces, and, progress in law and political economy notwith- 
standing, neither of these great works can safely be neglected by 
modern students. For the principal works of Reid, Priestley, 
Tucker, and some other philosophic writers of this era, the readei 
is referred to our Dictionary Appendix (-E). 

• 77k< Handwriting of Junius ProfnsionaUt Intestii/ated. Bw Ur. Ch, Chahot, 
Expert. ^YUh Frtface and Collateral Keidenc*. tip the lion, k, TietiMon, lS7l. 
Mr. W. P. Rae's flye articles in the Afhenc^um, 18S3 90, should bo coiimiltel. 
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09. The Tlieoloffiana.— From the many theologians of thia 
epoch three names must be selected, tiz., those of Atterburj, Butler 
and Warburton. The first, FrancU Atterbnry^l 662-1 782), 
Bishop of Bochester, was a brilliant and active controversialist (in- 
deed he, too, was engaged on Boyle's side in that famous battle 
about the Letters of Phataris — see p. 99, s. 69), and a kind and 
amiable man. The second Josepb Butler (1692-1752), Bishop of 
Bristol and Dean of St Paul's, was author of the Analogy of 
Riligion, Natural and Bevealed^ to the Constitution and Course of 
Nature^ 1736, a work which Lord Brougham has styled * the most 
argumentative and philosophical defence of Christianity ever sub- 
mitted to the world,* and of which the excellent matter has overcome 
the abstrusoness of the manner, mrilliam IXTarbnrtoiit the last 
(1698-1779), was Bishop of Gloucester, and author of \he Divine 
Legation of Moses, 1738. But a moro signal work (in the opinion 
of many) is his adroit apology for the EiiSiit/ on Mun {see p. 120, s. 
79), against the charges of Deism advanced by M. Crousaz in his 
Examen de FEssai de M. Pope, 1737. For the Hoadleys and Lowths, 
Watts and Doddridges, Wesleys, Whitefiolds, and other theologians 
of this chapter, the reader is referred to our Dictiouary Appendix. 

100. Tbe Bramatlo mrriters. — The list of dramatic writers 
of eminence during this period is not a long one. Authors there 
were in abundance, but masterpieces are few. Yanbrugh and 
Farquhar belong to the early part of the century by several works 
already enumerated (^see p. Ill, s. 77). The comedies of Goldsmith, 
still popular as ever, have also been mentioned {see p. 146, s. 93). 
Besides the unacted tragedy of the liegicide, 1749, Smollett wrote 
a play called the Beprisa!, or the Tars of Old England, 1757, — of 
average excellence ; and, of the many works of Fielding, but few 
deserve remembrance. Walpole, too, comes among the playwrights 
by the Mysterious Mother ; which, however, was never acted. The 
chief tragic writers were— Vlobolas Sowe (1673-1718), author of 
Jane Shore, 1714, the Fair Penitent, 1703, and other plays; and 
Jobn Home (1724-1808), author of Douglas, 1757. Home wrote 
five other tragedies of indififcrcnt merit. Colley Gibber (1671- 
1757), Bavid Oarrlck (1716-79), Cbarles XHacklln (1690- 
1797), Artbor Murpby (1730-1805), Riobard Comberland 
(1732-1811), and Oeorsre Colman, the Elder (1733-94), also pro- 
duced anumber of comedies and farces. But the plays of Samuel 
Foote (1720-77) and Slobard Brinsley Sberldan (1751-1816) 
deserve more than a passing mention. The comedies of the Minor^ 
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1760 ; the Lyar^ 1761 ; and the Mayor of Garrett, 1763, are th* 
best of the twenty-four pieces of the former.* Sheridan's 
principal pUys, all written before the date fixed for the condiinon 
of this chapter, were produced in the following order : the SivalSf 
St. Patrick's Day, and the Duenna, 1755; A 7V^ to Searborouyk 
(alti^red from Vanbrugh's Belapse), and the School for Scandal^ 
1777 ; and the Critic, 1779. The remainder of the writer^s life 
belongs to political history. That he has laid preyions authors- 
Fielding and Smollett for instance — ^under contribution for some of 
his characters has not been held to detract from the merit of his 
dramatic productions, of which the only fault is uniformity of 
brilliancy* ' There are no delicate touches, no hues imperceptibly 
fading into each other : the whole is lighted up with an universal 
glare. . . Every fop, every boor, every valet, is a man of wit* 
The very butts and dupes. Tattle, Witwould, Puff, Acres, outshins 
the whole Hotel of Rambouillet' f 

* For a valnable essay on Foote, r. Forater's Biographkti Estuffi, 18C0L 
t )£acaalA7*a Estapt, 1860, 1. 40 : Uaehiavetti, 
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101. Bammary of the Period. — Within a short space of time 
from the date at which the foregoing chapter concluded, the 
destruction of the Bastille announced the upheaval of that great 
democratic volcano, whereof the premonitory rumblings and hoarse 
underground agitations had long been threatening on the Con- 
tinent. That a social disturbance so widespread in its extent, how- 
ever apparently confined and local in its issue, should be without 
its effect upon the minds and opinions of surrounding nations, is not 
to be expected ; and it is accordingly to the increased mental activity 
brought about by the first French Kevolution, and the simultaneous 
appearance in Germany of the transcendental philosophy, tluit wo 
must look for two powerful influences over forthcoming English 
literature. 

Yet to attribute the magnificent second-growth of English Poets 
belonging to the end of the eighteenth century and the first thirty 
years of the nineteenth, entirely to these two causes, as some have 
done, would be probably to unduly ignore other influences, not less 
potent, if more obscure. Thus much may be conceded — that the 
marked manifestation of poetical genius in the one case was deeply 
affected by the surging aspirations and enthusiasms set free by the 
great social outbreak in the other; and to this extent, if onlj to this 
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extent, there is a connection between them. NevertheleM, it most be 
remembered that new impulses had long been discernible in English 
poetry, against which the prestige of the old leaders had been 
powerless. Pope, and Johnson after him, had not been able whoUj 
to detain the new thoughts in the orthodox channels, oven whep 
opposed by dissenters not more formidable than Thomson and 
Percy; and Pope and Johnson were now dead. If, among the 
later school of the next age, there were those who, like Byron, eluQg 
to their precepts, they deviaued from them in their practice, like the 
rest of their contemporaries. The departure from the old traditions 
traceable in Oray and Collins, in Goldsmith and Beattie, was con- 
tinued during the last years of tbe eighteenth century by Cowper and 
Bums. Following the recluse of Olney and the Ayrshire ploughman, 
come with tbe new centur}% Wordsworth, Coleridge and Southey, — 
Scott and Campbell, — Moore, Byron, Shelley, Keats, to say nothing 
of a crowd of minor poets, — who ' carried to further perfection tbe 
later tendencies of the century preceding, in simplicity of narratiro, 
rererence for human Passion and Character in eyeiy sphere, and 
impasflioned love of Nature.' The quotation may be still further exr 
tended, so apt is its conciseness : ' Whilst maintaining, on the whole, 
the advances in art made since the Restoration, they renewed the 
half-forgotten melody and depth of tone which marked the best 
ElisabeUian writers,' and, * lastly, to what was thus inherited they 
added a richness in language and a variety in metre, a force and fire 
in naxratire, a tenderness and bloom in feeling an insight into the 
finer passages of the Soul, and the inner meanings of the landscape^ 
a larger and wiser Humanity,— hitherto hardly attained, and per- 
haps unattainable even by predecessors of not inferior individual 
genius.' * 

In prose, too, a distinct revival is to be traced from the beginning 
of this period, although it was not until 1814 that the supreme tale- 
toller of the nineteenth century — the * Wizard of the Noorth'— 
turned from his poetical successes to earn new laurels in romances 
But before Scott came Mrs. Radcliffe's supernatural fictions and 
Godwin's social studies, Miss Edgeworth's and Hiss Aust«i*8 novels 
of manners, — and witli him and after him the throng of Gaits and 
Hooks, of Manyats and Jameses, of Carletons and Wilsons. This 
is the age, besides, of Hallam and the elder Hill in Hi8toiy,*-of 
Chalmers and Hall in Theology,— of Cobbett, of Bentham,— of 
Jeffiroy, Brougham, Sydney Smith, and the cluster of writers whose 

• The Octdm Trtasury of Songs and Lyrics. Ed. by P. T. Prigmye, 1861, 820 ; t. 
abo DdcHpHtt Poetrp in England/rom AnM to Vkloria, Fort, Ret., Jane, 18M» 
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brilliaBt aliilities found their utterance in the newly-eBtablished 
critical oigans, — ^the Edinburgh and the Quarterly Reviews. 

102. Tbe Poets I Cowper. — ^Hfteen years onljof the long life of 
^TlUiam Cowper (1731-1800) belong to this period (1786-1835). 
But his first important volume of poems (if, for the moment, we set 
aside the earlier Olnn/ Hymru) did not appear, and then but incon- 
spicuously, until 1782, two years before Johnson's death, and it is 
to the last decade and a half of the eighteenth centniy that his 
literaiy influence and his masterpiece especially belong. For this 
reason, and also from the fact that he saliently marks the progress 
of the school which found its completest expression in the verse of 
Wordsworth, we place him in the forefront of the present chapter. 
Cowper was born at Groat Berkbamstead, in Hertfordshire, of 
good family. His mother, upon whose portrait he wrote, in later 
years, some of his most beautiful lines, died when he was six years 
of age. A timid and sickly boy, he was sent early to a provincial 
school, and afterwards to Westminster. The tyrannical treatment 
to which he was subjected at the first of these places served further 
to aggravate his morbid sensibility. At Westminster he had for 
schoolfellows Churchill (se$ p. 124, s. 83), Lloyd, Cumberland (see 
p. 152, s. 100), and Colman {see p. 152, s. 100). The usher of his 
form was the gifted Vincent Bourne. In 1748 he left Westminster, 
entered the Middle Temple, and, in 1752, went into residence. He 
had already begun to be afi^cted by appalling fits of depression, 
and already, as may be gathered from his Epistle to Robert Lloyd, 
Esq., had turned to verse for relief from the 

*—fifl(oe banditti 
(Sworn fooB to erery-thing that* a witty), 
That, with a black infernal train. 
Make cmel inroads in my brain.* 

In 1756 his f&ther died. The poet's means were small ; and when, 
in 1 763, it became in the power of a relative to offer him the appoint- 
ment of Clerk of the Journals of the House of Lords, an easy com- 
petence appeared within his reach. But, at this time, his diseased 
fancies had increased to so great an extent, that^ under nervous 
anticipation of the preliminary examination, he became insane, and 
was phiced imder control at St Albans. Upon his recovery he went 
to live at Huntingdon. Here, after some time, he made the ac- 
quaintance of the Bev. Morley Unwin, into whose house he was 
received in 1765. At Mr. Unwin's death, in 17C7» Cowper still 
continued to reside with the widow at Olney (to which place she 
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then removed) and afterwards at Weeton, and this long companion- 
ship, which, at one period, bade fair to ripen into a closer tie, was 
only broken by her death in 1796, four years before the poet's own. 
In 1773 the terrible visitation of insanity, which, in his case, took 
the form of religious despondency, again overtook him. From 
this he can never be said to have wholly recovered, althongh at 
certain periods his malady assumed less painful features. 'In 
God's mysterious providence,' says a recent writer, who has some 
claim to speak authoritatively, ' for twenty-seven long years, with 
scarcely one cheering beam of hope, he reg^vrded himself as doomed 
by an inscrutable decree of heaven to lasting perdition.'* No man, 
however, found kinder comforters, or more devoted friendship 
The Unwins, mother and son, his cousin Lady Hesketh, Lady 
Austen, the Rev. William Bull of Newport Pagnell, and the cele* 
brated John Newton of Olney, vied with each other in endeavouring 
to alleviate his mental distresses. 

Apart from his one delusion his understanding remained un- 
clouded. His garden and his numerous pets — notably the three 
hares, of which he has left an account in the GentUman*9 Magagim 
for June, 1784, — served partially to divert his thoughts. But it was 
in correspondence (his letters are some of the best in the language)* 
and in literary occupation generally that he found the most complete 
relief. As early as 1771 Newton had engaged him in the composi- 
tion of the well-known Olney HymuBt not published, however, until 
1 779. In 1 780 Mrs. Unwin invited him to write a moral satire upon 
a given theme, and he accordingly produced, in rapid succession, the 
poems entitled the Progress of Error, TnUht Tahle-Talk, and Ex- 
postulation. At the desire of the publisher, Hope^ Charity, Con- 
versation and Retirement were afterwards composed and added to 
increase the volume, which appeared in 1782. If we except the 
approbation of Franklin, no great success attended it, — indeed the 
didactic titles were not calculated to attract the ordinary reader 
In the following year, he began, at Lady Austen's suggestion, a poem 
upon the subject of The Sofa, Fit sureulus ofhar, says his motto 
This, growing under his pen, gradually branched into the series 
of six books entitled generally The Task, which, with an EpUtle to 
Joseph Hill, the poem entitle<l Tirocinium, or a Beview qf SehooU, 
and The Diverting History of John Gilpin (a ballad which had 
appeared some time before in the Puhlio Advertiser), was published 

* Rev. Jodnh Bull, M.A. (grondson of the poet's friend, the Rer. Winiam 
Bnll of Newport Pagnell), in the Sunday at Home for June 1866, where will be 
found fonr articles on tho Earlff ifears qf the l^oei Coieper at (Hney, 
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in 1785. The second effort mot with & better reception than its 
forertinner; and, public curiosity once awakened, eanaed readers 
toierert to the earlier Tolnme. Cowper's only other important 
work was a blank-verse translation of the Iliad and OdyBs^, 1791. 
It has the reputation of greater fidelity to the original than that 
of Pope ; but is heayy and laboured in style. He also translated 
the Latin and Italian poems of Milton, bis master and model, some 
of the Latin poems of VIneent Bourne (1695-1747), and a 
selection of the poems of the Prench mystic, and ftiend of F^nelon, 
Madame de la Motto Guyon (1648-1717). But no original pro- 
duction of any length followed his second yolumo. His friends 
attempted to allure him by such themes as the Four Apes of Mans 
JAfe^ and that < mid-sea that moans with memories* — Tht MediUr- 
ranean, but without success. One poem, YctrHey Oak, a subject 
which seemed to offer the requisite attraction to his muso, was 
indeed commenced, but it remains a fragment. 

To Cowper*s admiration for Milton we owe the masterly measure 
of T^e Task, and also the chief defect of his Homer, which is 
rendered Miltonici, How thoroughly the style of Paradise Lost 
had saturated his own may be gathered from the following de- 
scription of the Russian Ice Palace : 

* Silently as a dream tbo fabric rose ; 
No sound of hammer or of saw vas there. 
Ice upon ice, the well-adjnatod parts 
Were soon conjoined, nor other cement asked 
Than water interfused to make them one. 
Lamps gracefully disposed, and of all hues. 
Illumined every side ; a watery light 
Gleamed through the clear transparency, that seemed 
Another moon new riaen, or meteor foUcn 
From heaven to earth, of lambent flamo acrcnc. 
So stood the brittle prodigy ; though smooth 
And slippery the materials, yet frostbound 
Firm as a rock. Nor wanted aught within. 
That royal resideaoe might well befit, 
For grandeur or for use. Long wavy wreaths 
Of flowers, that feared no enemy but vrarmth. 
Blushed on the panels. lOrror needed none 
Where all was ^toeous ; but in order duo 
OonriTial table and commodious seat 
(What seemed at least commodious seat) were there, 
Sofa and couch and bigh-built throne august.' 

TliS Task, from which the foregoing extract is taken, is neverthe- 
less Cowper*s greatest work, and its appearance marks an epoch in 
modern Bnglish lit'^^ature. It ^ame at a time wheYi the public iaste 
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was ripe for a reaction £rom the old models, and It suited and 
directed the public taste. Its disregard of conventional poetio 
diction, and its consequent gain of a Tocabularj of wider range and 
copiousness, its loving descriptions of nature and domestidtjr, its 
genuine emotions and noble indignations, were wholly new to the 
somewhat unpoetic age which still continued (in the main) to con- 
struct its metrical productions upon the traditions of Pope's manner, 
but without his skill and talent. ' The best didactic poems, when 
compared with The Task, are like formal gardens in comparison with 
woodland scenery.' * 

103. Cimbbe. — The Olney Hymns were published, as we have 
said, in 1779, — when Newton was transferred firomOlney toLondom 
But, if the Progress of Error ^ etc, be regarded as Cowper's first im« 
portant contribution to our poetical literature, then by his CandidaiSt 
1780, and Z46rar^, 1781, Oeorgra Orabbe (1754-1832) precedes 
him in point of time. Crabbe was the son of a salt-collector at 
Aldborough, in Suffolk. He commenced life as a medical practi- 
tioner; but ultimately came to London, in 1780 (he was an eye- 
witness of the famous * Gordon Hiots' of that year), with a view 
to obtain a livelihood by literature. His first poem, named above, 
was unremunerative from the failure of the publisher; and after 
various fmitlens attempts to procure employment, he was only 
rescued from destitution by a well-timed and manly appeal to 
Edmund Burke {see p. 140, s. 05). Borke helped him, and Airthered 
the production of The lAbrary^ and a third poem, 'i%$ Village, 
1783. By the aid of Burke and Lord Chancellor Thnrlow, the 
salt-collectoi's son entered the church, and passed successively 
from the curacy of Stathem to other livings, until he finally settled 
at Trowbridge, where, after a nineteen years' residence, he died. In 
1785 he published The Newspaper; and then — with a long interval 
—The Parish Reffister, 1807; The Borough, 1810; Tales iSn verse) 
1812 ; and Tales of the Hall, 1819. Crabbe's poetry is chiefly nar- 
rative and descriptive, generally in the heroic measare of Fope^ 
indeed he has been styled by one of his clever parodists of the 
liejectcd Addresus—* Vope in worsted stockings.' Nature and 
human nature, drawn vigorously and minutely — ^not omitting the 
warts and wrinkles — constitute his models. In pictures of rural 
life, unsentimentalised and with the gilt off,— in sombre interiors, 
mental and natural, — Crabbe excels. The uncompromising veracity 
of the painter, and his preference for strongly-shadowed subjects, 
lend a depressing effect to many of bis delineations. But ho deserves 
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to the full the praise of Byron (who ranked him next to Ck)leridge)aa 
' — Nfttoro's iteniest painter, yet the best,' 

a lino from th<f English Bards and Scotch Beviewers which the poet's 
descendants have worked into his epitaph. 

104. Sarwin. — The Botanic Garden of Brasmns llarwin 
(1731-1 802) has for its theme the Linnsean system of Botany. The 
second part, the Lotfesqfihe PlaniSt appeared first, in 1789, and the 
first part, the Economy of Veffetatian» followed in 1792. Darwin 
also \rrote Zoonomia ; or, the Laws of Organic Ufe^ 1794-6 ; and the 
Temjls ofNaturs; or the Origin of Society , published posthnmously 
in 1803. The metaphysical pomp and fiorid tinsel of the doctor's 
style, which nevertheless found favour in their day, would now 
scarcely command a reader, although many striking passages are 
scattered through his ornate and elaborate couplets. Coleridge has 
forcibly compared bis work to that ' Busslan palace of ice, glitter- 
ing, cold, and transitory,'* Cowper^s description of which we have 
already quoted. The Loves of the Plants has been admirably paro- 
died in the Loves of the 7?riangles ; and it is the Lichfield doctor's 
misfortune that the witty squib of Canning and Frere is perhaps 
better known than its once popular model. 

105. Tlie Bellas Cmsoans. — After Darwin, a paragraph may 
fitly be opened for the little knot of writers, who now — ^to speak 
paradoxically — survive chiefly by their demolition, at the hands of 
Gifford, in the Baviad, 1794, and the Maviad, 1795. Some ten 
years previous to the last-named date, certain scribbling English 
residents in Florence had formed thnmselves into a Mutual Admira- 
tion Society ; and, growing elated with each other's praises, first 
published a miscellany in Italy, and afterwards began to export 
their productions for home consumption. In the columns of the 
World and the Oracle^ their sonnets, odes, and elegies were 
heralded by the editors with magniloquent prefaces, and their 
affected obscurities speedily found admirers and imitators. The 
leading writer in the Florentine MiseeUany was one Xobert Merry 
(1755-1798), who was a member of an Italian Academy Ddla Orusca 
(of the Sieve) for the purification of language and style. Adopting 
this as his pseudonym, it speedily became the generic term for the 
washy wordy sentimentality, which, for a while, in the hands of 
* Laura Marias ' and ' Anna Matildas,'— of ' Orlandos ' and * Edwins,' 
grew to be the popular fashion of poetry, to the efikcement of Pope 
and Milton. 'From one end of the kingdom to the other, all was 

• Biognxphia LUerariat i. (Bolm*8 edition, 1870). 
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nonsense and Bella Croflca.' To ^TUlUm OiOoird (1756-1826), 
afterwards editor of the Quarterly, belongs the credit of having given 
a death-blow to this contemptible style, in the two satires mentioned 
above. After their appearance, the Delia Croscans subsided into their 
normal obscnrity, and no service would be rendered now bj recalling 
from Gifford*8 justificatory notes * the names of these once famous 
mediocrities. For a fair idea of their manner, the reader is referred 
to an excellent parody in the Ejected Addresses of a performance by 
Mrs. Ck}wley, who, under the signature of ' Anna Matilda,' was one 
of the most illustrious of the coterie. In defS&ult of this, the fol- 
lowing bond-fide Della-Cruscan verses will perhaps suffice. The 
admiring italics are Gifibrd^s : — 

* Gently o'er the rLdng bUUne* 

So/Up steals the bird of night, 
RutfUng thro* the bending wUUms ; 
Fluttering piniooB mark her flight. 

* Whither now In iilenet bendUtg, 

BnthlMB winds deny thee rtat ; 

OhIQIng nigJU-defti fast dfleomdlng 

QUde» on thy downy breast.' 

These stanzas, we are further informed, are part of a ballad de- 
scribed by a contemporary critic as a ' very mellifluous one ; easy, 
artless, and unaffected.' 

106. Biinifl.— A year after the publication of Ths Task, a Kil- 
marnock printer put forth a volume by an Ayrshire peasant, who, 
treading in the footsteps of Bamsay and Ferguson {see p. 126, 
6. 85), was, north of the Tweed, to carry poetry into the line of 
nature even more signally and splendidly than the recluse of Olney. 
So little had life prospered with Bobert Biums (1 759-96), ci-devant 
farm-labourer, land-surveyor, and flaz-dresser, that, having realised 
a modest 20/. by the sale of the poems in question, he was upon 
the point of starting for Jamaica in the first vessel that sailed from 
the Clyde. * I had been,' he says, * for some days skulking from 
covert to covert, under all the terrors of a jail ; as some ill-advised 
people had uncoupled the merciless pack of the law at my heels. 
I had taken the last farewell of my few friends ; my chest was on 
the road to Greenock ; I had composed the last song I should ever 
measure in Caledonia — l^he gloomy night is gathering fasit — ^when 
a letter from Br. Blacklock [the blind poet] to a friend of mine 
overthrew all my schemes, by opening new prospects to my poetic 

* In 1800 OUEord's satires reached a dxth edition, which has been here con- 
suited. 
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ambition. The doctor belonged to a set of critics for whose applause 
I had not dared to hope. His opinion, that I would meet with 
encouragement in Edinbuigh for a second edition, fired me so much 
that away I posted for that city, without a single acquaintance, or 
a single letter of introduction.* >^ 

But at Edinburgh, upon the strength of his Tolume, he was 
recayed with the greatest enthusiasm. He is in a fair way of 
becoming * the tenth worthy, and the eighth wise man of the world,' 
he writes. Erskine, Lord Qlencairn, Heniy Mackenzie — then editor 
of The Lounger, in which he wrote a critique on the poems — ^Lord 
Monboddo, Dugald Stewart, Blair, Bobertson, — to say nothing of 
mere fashionables, — all f^ted and mode much of him ; and a second 
edition of his poems was published (April 1787)) bringing him some 
further and more substantial profit. These, however, were the 
poet's * halcyon days,' and he estimated them rightly when later he 
wrote to Dr. Moore his fear that the intimacies and friendships 
he hod formed were ' all of too tender a construction to bear carriage 
a hundred and fifty miles.* f 'I must return,' he says again to 
the Earl of Buchan, 'to my humble station, and woo my rustic 
muse in my wonted way at the plough-tail.' In 1788 he took a 
farm at Ellisland, near Dumfries, and applied himself to agricul- 
tural pursuits, and the duties connected with a small appointment 
in the Excise, obtained in 1789, and worth about 60/. per annum. 
Upon this pittance, subsequently increased to 70/., he continued to 
live after his farm failed. A third volume of his poems, with 
additions (one being the inimitable Ta7n O'Shanier), which appeared 
at Dumfries in 1793, brought him additional gain. He had, how- 
ever, by this time contracted habits of intemperance, which the 
brilliancy of his social talents, and the opportunities of a hard- 
drinking age, unhappily served to confirm. Debt and difficulties 
aggravated the inroads which habitual conviviality made upon his 
constitution, and ho died at the early age of thirty-seven. After his 
death a fourth edition of his works was published. 

In his last days he had said to his wife — ' Don't be afraid : I'll be 
more respected a hundred years after I am dead, than I am at pre- 
•ent,' — a Kon omnia moriar which must assuredly be as valid ns that 
of Horace. Such a siugiuj^ faculty— such a sweep of pathos and 
passion — so genuine a power of humour und t^alire will not soon 
appear again. Alas that he, too, must be added to the short-cut lives 
—the * inheritors of unfulfilled renown,' the Byrons, the Shelleys^ 

• AutobIo?rapl:Ical Letter to Br. Mooro, August 2, )787. 
t April 28, 17«?7. 
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and the Keatsds, of whom we can but ooEJectore aadlj what marrel 
of perfected production is lost to ns bj their too earlj death 1 'All 
that remains of Boms, the Writings he has left^ seem to us •• no 
more than a poor mutilated fraction of what was in him ; brief, broken 
glimpses of a genius that could nerer show itself complete; that 
wanted all things for completeness : culture, leisure, true effort* naj 
even length of life. His poems are^ with scarcely any exception, mere 
occasional effusions ; poured forth with little premeditation ; express- 
ing, by such means as offered, the passion, opinion, or humour of 
the hour.'* Nerertheless, let us be thankful for Tom (/Shauter, 
the Jolly Beggart, the Address to the JMU, and Jkaik and Doctor 
Hornbook; for the Cotter's Saturday Nigki, the lines To Mary 
in Heaven, and the numberless songs and lyrics, which, wheneTer 
love speaks Scotch (if philologists will still permit the tenn), must 
always be its language. What, for example, can exceed the tender 
simplicity of the following well-known lines ?— 



' 0, my luvo's like a red, rod rose, 
That's newly sprung in Juno : 
O, my love's like the melodio 
That' j ffivcetly play'd in tone. 

As fair art thon, my bonie las, ' 

So dc«p in Inro am I : 
And I will luTe thee still, my dear, 

1111 a' the sens gang dry. 



* Till a' the mos gang dry, m j dear. 
And the rocks melt wi' the aun : 
I will luTe thee still, mj dear. 
While the sanda o' Ufa shall ran. 

And fare thee weel, my only Inre, 
And fare thee wed awfaUel 

And I will oomo again, my hiTO, 
Tho' it were ten thooaand mile.* 



107. Sogom* Bowles. — In 1786, the same year in whidi Bums 
published his first volume, appeared an Ode to Superstition, with some 
other Poems, by Samuel Be^MV (1763-1856) an opulent London 
banker. Beyond this coincident entry upon literature, Rogers has 
little claim to be named with the great poet of Scotland. The Plea* 
surcs of Memory, 1702 (his best work) ; Human Life, 1819 ; Italy, 
18'22-28 — to name some of his principal productions — all bear the 
impress of a refined and cultivated mind, and are finished with 
fastidious taste. According to Lady Blessington, Byron said not 
inappropriately of the writer that if he had not fixed himself in the 
higher fields of Parnassus, he had at least cultivated a yery pretty 
])1eHsure-garden at its base. Bogers issued editions of his poems, 
with illustrutions by Flaxman, Stothard, and Turner, which are now 
much sought after. Ho was, in fact, a most enlightened connoisseur 
and patron of art and letters ; and as a generous friend to needy 
talent will long be remembered. 



• Carlyle, Euay'r, I., 881 : Burns, 
11-2 
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The enthusiastic manner in which Coleridge, in the firtit chapter of 
the Bioffrapkia LUerariay has spoken of the inflaence upon his mind 
of the Bey. IVUliam IbUle Bowles (1762-1860), and the con- 
troversj of that writer with Bjion and others respecting the merits 
of Pope (whose works Bowles edited in 1806), hare perhaps served 
to preserve his name more enduringly than his poems would hare 
done. Yet ' his poetic sensibility was exquisite,* says Mr. Elwin, 
* and he was well read, shrewd, and candid.' His firat collection of 
Sonnets appeared in 1789 ; and he continued to produce both prose 
and verse until late in his life. Southey speaks of his * sweet and 
unsophisticated style* as one upon which he had early endeavoured 
to form his own. 

108. IRTordswortli. — ^The revolt from the Fopesque traditions 
of poetiy, already clearly distinguishable in the works of Thomson, 
Gray, Collins, Goldsmith, and others, but active under Cowper and 
Bums, was carried further forward by Wordsworth, whom, from his 
accidental residence in the same district as Coleridge and Southey, 
not to mention some less important writers, it was tlio fashion of 
tlie critics of the first half of the present century to regard as the 
leader of the so-called ' Lake School.* That any such school really 
existed, has been distinctly denied by one of the most emiuent of 
the poets concerned, viz., Coleridge ; but that they were ' dissenters 
from the [then] established systems in poetry and criticism ' may be 
affirmed without fear of contradiction. The circumstances of their 
lives, however, and their influence upon each other, make it convenieut 
to treat them in immediate succession. IVYlliam Vordswortli 
(1770-1850), the eldest, was bom at Cockermouth, in Cumberland, 
and educated at a small school at Hawkshead in Laucashire. His 
education left him free to road what books ho liked, and to cultivate 
an early developed love of nature. From Hawkshead he went to 
St John's College, Cambridge, 1787. Here he took a B.A. degree ; 
but he appears to have devoted himself to the study of Italian and 
tlie Latin and English poets rather than to the mathematics which 
were the speciality of his college. If the University did little for 
him, however, his vacations, to follow Mr. Brimley, served to pre- 
serve his native poetic spirit. He now began to * take that interest 
in observing the passions, characters, and actions of the men and 
women around him, which, supplying him with the incidents, the 
feelings, and, to some extent, with the very language of his most origi- 
nal minor poems, finally enabled him to rear the noblest edifice of 
modem song, where, uniting in himself the philosophical breadth of 
Coleridge with the minute touches and more than the homely pathos 
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of Crabbe, he forms into one organic whole the profotmdest speenlA- 
tions on society with the simplest annals of the poor.'* In 1790 he 
made a tour on the Continent, then excited with the brilliant pro- 
mises and prospects of the French Revolution. Kow were written 
the Descriptive SketcheSf taken during a pedestrian Tour among ths 
MpSf which, with an earlier poem, l%e Evening Walk, appeared in 
1793. At this period he was without means, and equally opposed 
to the Law and the Church as professions. While casting about for 
employment) a young friend, Baisley Calvert, left him a legacy of 
900/. Upon this seasonable bequest he retired with his sister to 
Racedown Lodge, near Crewkeme, in Dorsetshire ; and we have it 
upon his own authority that, with some smaU poetical gains, his 
simple tastes enabled him to make this modest sum sufficient for the 
next seven years of his life. His first work had attracted tlie atten- 
tion of Coleridge ; and, chiefly to eiyoy his society, Wordsworth and 
his sister removed to Alfoxden in Somerset. This is the epoch of 
the production of the Lyrical Ballads, which joint collection by 
Coleridge and his friend, appeared in 1798, at Bristol. The famous 
preface that originated the stiU-echoing, if not enduring, contro- 
versy as to poetic composition, did not appear until the second 
edition was published in 1800. Stated generally, the views advo- 
cated by Wordsworth consisted in a disregard ci the conventional 
diction which had come to be the indispensable attire or uniform 
of poetry, and the substitution of a simpler and more natural 
phraseology. * My main endeavour as to style,' he somewhere says, 
*has been that my poems should be written in pure intelligible 
English.' The opponents of this reform alleged that its adherents 
degenerated into babyism and trivialities. Li short, the theory, 
though now essentially admitted, is held to have been greatly over- 
stated, and Wordsworth's very poems, by the superiority of those 
in which he has deviated farthest from his own principles, have 
been adduced in refutation of his contention. 

With the proceeds of the Lyrical Ballads, the Wordsworths and 
Coleridge started for Germany. In 1800 Wordsworth removed to 
Grasmere ; and in 1802 married his cousin, Mary Hutchinson. In 
the same year his income was increased by 1,000/. recovered from 
his father's estate ; later, in 1813, he was made Stamp Distributor for 
Westmoreland, an office which became more lucrative as years pro- 
gressed. Finally, he received a pension from the Civil list, and 
was made Poet-Laureate in 1843. The competence thus secured to 
him enabled him to obey the dictates of his genius under particularly 

• Brlmlej's Essapt, 1880, 183 : W^rdnnrlk't /Wsul 
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fiiTOurable circumstances; and, until the end of the long life, 
passed (frequent tours excepted) in the beautiful Lake district, poetry- 
was his main pursuit and pleasure. It may here be added that, 
in 1813, he settled at Kydal Mount, where he lived for the lost 
thirty-seyen years of his life. 

We may briefly enumerate the chief of WordsworthV works after 
the Lyrical Ballads, In 1807 appeared the two Tolumes of Miscel- 
lanwus Poems, which were attacked so fiercely by Jeffrey. To this 
succeeded, in 1809, a prose pamphlet against the * Conyention of 
Cintra,' the Excursion, 1814, which Jeffrey greeted with the well- 
known critique, beginning, 'This will never do,' and afterwards 
boasted he had crushed ; the narrative poem of the White Doe of 
Rylstone, 1816 ; Feter Bell and the Waggoner, 1819 ; the collection 
of Sonnets entitled the River Duddon, 1820 ; Ecclesiastical Sonnets, 
1822; Yarrow Re-visited, &c., 1835. In 1842 he issued a classi- 
fied collection of his works ; and, in 1 850, after his death, a long 
poem entitled the Prelude; or. Growth of a Poets Mind, an AtUobia- 
graphical Poem, which had been commenced as far back as 1799 and 
completed in 1805, was first published. 

It was long before these works obtained their present popularity. 
Bat, firm in his oonviction (we use his own words to a correspon- 
dent) that ' his inspiration was from a pure source, and that his 
principles of composition were trustworthy,* Wordsworth was en- 
abled to 'beat his music out* in spite of hostile critics. He lived 
to SCO his own fame ; and he could add his personal satisfaction that 
' none of his works, written since the days of his early youth, con- 
tained a line that he should wish to blot out, because it pandered to 
the baser passions of our nature.' No one has better defined his 
genius than his gifted coa(^*utor in tlie Lyrical Ballads, To sum- 
marise a characterisation which is too lengthy to reproduce entire, 
Coleridge claims for his friend a perfect appropriateness of words 
to meaning, and a frequent curiosa felicitas of diction ; a freshness 
of thought and sentiment, and perfect truth to nature in his 
images and descriptions ; a union of deep and subtle thought with 
sensibility ; and, above all, a pro-eminence of imaginative power. 
But the reader should himself study this excellent appreciation in 
chapters xiv. and following of the Biographia Literaria, If there 
be a shorter definition of the Seer of Kydal Mount, it is that of 
Macaulay : — * He was the high priest of a worship in which Nature 
was the idol.' ' She,' he says in those famous lines ' written aboya 
Tintem Ahhey^-^ 
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* MTer did betr» J 

TbehfltttthatloTWlhor; *tb hor prlTflag^ 
Tfaroagt all tb« yaan of this ow life, to liiid 
From joj to joj : for she can so iatcna 
The mind that is within ns, so impress 
With quietness and heanty, and so teed 
With loftj thoughts, that neither eril toncnei^ 
Bash jadgments, nor the sneers of seUsh nun, 
Kor greetings where no Undness is, nor all 
The dreary interoonrse of daily life, 
Shall eTer prerail against ns, or distaxb 
Cor oheerfnl faith that all which we heboid 
Is faU of blessings.' 

From itB oompactneM and brerit j we have already more than once 
included apecimens of the Sonnet among the limited eztraeta in 
this Tolome. Woxdaworth was a master of *it8 scanty plot of 
ground ; ' and some of his efforts are among the noblest in the lan- 
guage. The following is a well-known example :— 

' The world is too mnch with ns ; late and soon. 
Getting and spending, we lay waste oar powen : 
Little we see in Katore thai is ows ; 

We hare giren onr hearts away, a sordid boon! 

This Sea that bares her bosom to the moon ; 
The winds that will be howling at all hoors^ 
And are np-gather'd now Uko sleeping flowers ; 

For this, for erery things we are out of tone ; 

< It mores OS not.— Great God I Td rather bo 

▲ Pagan suckled in a creed ontwom ; 
Co might I, standing on this pleasant lea. 

Hare glimpses that would mako me leis fbrlom ; 
llare sight of Prtrtens rising from the sea; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathM horn,' 

109. Soutliey. — Wordsworth diod at the advanced age of eighty. 
A life as hooourable, and nearly as long, was Tonchsafed to the second 
of the Lakers, Bobert Soutlie j* ( 1 774-1 843). Sonthey was born 
at BristoL At fourteen ho was sent to Westminster School, whence 
ho was expelled for writing a satirical paper on corporal ponishmcnt. 
In 1792 he was admiUed toBalliol College, Oxford, bnt lea in 1794. 
In this year, bnming with the new theories and opinions of the 
French Rerolntion, he composed ' in a yein of nltra-Jooobinism,' a 
youthful Drama entitled Wat T^ler (surreptitiously printed in 1817) 
* as one who was impatient of the oppressions tmder the snn.' In 
1795 he published, with Mr. Robert Lorell (who, like himself^ had 
married one of the Miss Frickers of Bristol), a small Tolume of 
Poems by Sion and Mosehu^^ their respectire pseudonyms. It wls 
about this tin*.e, also, that he made the acquaintance of Coleridge^ 
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who married a third Miss Fricker; and by him Scuthej ma 
assisted in the composition of his epic of Joan of Arc, 1796. His 
next poem of any length was Thalaba the Destroyer, 1801, an un- 
rhymed, irregolar, narrative poem of considerable power, based 
upon the Arabian mythologyi and the moral of which is * the war 
and victory of faith, the triumph over the world and evil powers.' 
This divides with the Curse of Kehama^ 1810 (for which Hindoo 
mythology forms the groundwork), the honour of being the most 
meritorious of the author's works. He himself thought that the 
long metrical tale of Modoc, 1805, based upon the forgotten tra- 
dition of the colonising of America by the Welsh, was the one by 
which he should be chiefly remembered, but the work lacks interest. 
RodericJc, the last of the Goths, 1814, — the theme of which is the 
fall of the Gk>thic monarchy in Spain ; the Vision of Judgment, in 
hexameters, 1821, Byron's merciless parody of which is perhaps 
better known than the original; and A Tale of Paraguay, 1825, are 
the titles of his chief remaining poems of any length. 

To return to the period of Southey's marriage. After spending 
some time in Portugal (1795-6), a residence which afterwards gave 
rise to Letters from Portugal, 1797i and acting for a short time aa 
Private Secretary to Mr. Corry, Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
Ireland, he settled at Greta Hall, near Keswick, to spend a long 
and indefatigable literary life. A pension, in 1807> added some 
140/. per annum to hia income, and, in 1813, he succeeded the 
poetaster Pye as Laureate. Besides the poems above mentioned, he 
poured forth a number of prose works, some of which, from their ad- 
mirably lucid, idiomatic, and unaffected style, are more popular than 
his poetry. Such, for example, are the L\fe qf Nelson, 1813, styled by 
Lord Macaulay * beyond all doubt the most perfect of his works ;' 
and the Life df Wesley, and the Rise and Progress of Methodism, 1 820. 
Lives of Bunyan, 1830, and Cowper, 1836-7, also proceeded from 
his pen, besides a bulky History of Brazil, 1810, which he regarded 
as the most meritorious of his prose efforts, a History of the Penin- 
sular War, 1823-32, the curious semi-flctitious, semi-autobiographi- 
cal Doctor, 1834^7, and a host of miscellaneous works, periodical 
articles not included. After his first wife's death he married, in 
1839, MUs Caroline Bowles (1787-1854) a minor poetess of 
some repute — ^witness the lines entitled the Pauperis Death Bed. 
The last few years of Southey's life were clouded by mental disorder, 
from which he was only relieved by death. 

Devotedly attached to letters, Sonthey passes, at the same time, 
fur one of the most amiable and domesticated of mm. He was, 
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says Thaekeraj, genially, ' an English worthy, doing his duty for 
fifty noble years of labour, day by day storing np learning, day 
by day working for scant wages, most charitable out of his small 
moans, brarely faithful to the calling he had chosen. . . I hope 
his life will not be forgotten, for it is sublime in its simplicity, its 
eneigy, its honour, its affection. In the combat between Time and 
Thalaba, I suspect the former destroyer has conquered. Kehama's 
curse frightens veiy few readers now ; but Southey*s private letters* 
are worth piles of epics, and are sure to last among us, as long as 
kind hearts like to sympathise with goodness and purity and love 
and upright life.' f 

1 10. Coleridge. — Daring the Bristol period of Southey's life he, 
LoTcIl, and others, had joined in a scheme together with Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge (1772-1834) for a so-called ' Pantisocracy ' — a 
Transatlantic ' Communist republic, purged of kings and priests.' 
Unfortunately the prosaic ' lack of pence ' prevented the contem- 
plated settlement on the Susquehanna. Coleridge at this time was 
three-and-twenty. He had been educated at Christ's Hospital and 
Jesus College. As a schoolboy he all but apprenticed himself to a 
cobbler ; and upon leiiving Cambridge, to which he had obtained an 
exhibition, he enlisted, under an assumed name, in £lliofs Light 
Dragoons. But he made a far worse soldier than Sir Bichard Steele, 
and was happily rescued from this fate by the intervention of friends 
who obtained his discharge in 1794. In the same year he became 
acquainted with Southey, in conjunction with whom he wrote a drama 
entitled the Fall of Sobespierre, These wore the days of that un- 
realised * Pantisocracy * above referred to. In 1795 he married, and 
in the following year published a small volume of poems. The 
appearance of Wordbworth*s first volume had attracted him to that 
poet*s Dorsetshire home ; and shortly afterwards the Lf/rieal Ballads 
tere commenced. In this partnership (according to the Biographia 
£/»^«raria) the endeavours of Wordsworth were to be directed to giving 
' the charm of novelty to things of every day,' — to awakening the 
mind to natural beauty, while Coleridge was to work upon ' persons 
and characters supernatural, or at least romantic; yet so as to 
transfer firom our inward nature a human interest and a semblance 
of truth sufficient to procure for these shadows of imagination that 
willing suspension of disbelief for the moment, which constitutes 
poetic faith.' To this division of labour we owe, on the part of 
Coleridge, the marvellous Bme qf the Ancient Mariner, The Dark 

• PabUshed by hit Son and Son-in-law in 1849-50 and 1850. 
t Tliackeray, TV Four Qtorgeiy 1W8, 213 14. 
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Zadie, and the faultless poem Lotfe, At this time bo officiated ai 
an Unitarian preacher at Taunton and Shrewsbury. In 1 798, by 
the generosity of the Messrs. Wedgwood, he was sent to Germany to 
complete his education. Here he acquired an extensive knowledge 
of German literature, and became deeply imbued with transcendental 
philosophy. Having returned in 1799, he published an excellent 
translation of Schiller's Wallcnstein, At Grasmere he issued a 
series of Essays entitled TTie Friend^ * an unfinished pioject designed 
to convey a consistent body of opinions in Theology, Philosophy, 
and Politics.' The Tragedies of Uenwrse^ 1813, and Zapoyla, 1817f 
and the fragment Christahel (an almost perfect specimen of musical 
versification), 1816, are his chief remaining poetical productions. 
In prose he published successively The Statesman*^ Manual, or the 
BiUe the Best Guide to Political Skill and Foresight, 1816; Bio^ 
graphia Literaria, 1817; Aids to Reflection, 1825; while his TeibU 
Talk and some notes of his Lectures on Shakespeare appeared p06thu« 
mously. In 1810 he left the Lakes; and in 1816 entered the home 
of Mr. Gillman, a medical man at Highgate, where he died in 1884. 

Ill health and the pernicious use of opium fostered the natural 
want of energy and intellectual irresolution which distinguished this 
highly gifted poet and critic, and to these causes may, in some 
degree, bo attributed the dreamy character of his best poems and 
the fragmentary nature of his literary remains. An admirable (if 
sometimes tedious) talker, his extensive knowledge and weighty 
judgments found their best expression and influence through the 
medium of conversation. Thomas do Quincey, one of the most 
illustrious of his admirers, — and an opium>eater too, — ^has describod 
him as (in his judgment) 'the largest and most spacious intellect, 
the subtlest and most comprehensive that ever existed among men.' 

The son and daughter of Coleridge were also distinguished as 
writers. The former. Hartley Coleridge (1796-1849), was one 
of the most skilful sonneteers of the Wordsworth school, and the 
author, among other works, of a sound and manly series of bio- 
graphies entitled Lives of Northern Worthies (i.e. of Yorkshire and 
Lancashire), 1 833. Sara Coleridge (1 802-1 852) was the author of 
Phantasmion, 1837, a fairy romance, not without charm, the last 
edition of which was edited, in 1874, by the late Lord Coleridge. 

111. &am1».— -The verse of Cbarlea Ibamli (1775-1834), grace- 
ful though it is, would cortainly not entitle him to rank after his 
former schoolfellow — Coleridge. But from his friendship with the 
three foregoing poets, and the fact that he is often associated with 
the Lake School| it is convenient to speak of him in this place 
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rather than among the prose-writers. The son of a lawyei^s deric 
in the Inner Temple, and educated at Christ's Hospital, Lamb early 
obtained a clerkship in the accountant's office of the East India Com- 
pany, a post which he held from 1792 to 1825, when he was sapor- 
annuated. The care of his sister Mary, who, in a fit of insanity, 
had caused her mother's death, devolved upon him, condemning 
him to bachelorhood, and a constant fraternal watchfulness, which 
he religiously observed until the end of his life. He first appeared 
as a Terse-writer in I797f in company with Charles Lloyd and 
Coleridge; and again, in 1830, put forth a small collection of 
Album Verses and other Poems, In 1798 was published his ex- 
quisite little tale of Bosamund Gray, and, in 1802, his tragedy 
of John Woodvit, a cabinet drama after the early English models. 
With the national stage, and, more especially, the Elizabethan 
stage, Lamb was, indeed, deeply conversant ; and in hia Specimens 
/ram the English Dramatic J*oets who lived about the time of 
Shakespeare, 1808, and in the series of Garrick IHays which after- 
wards appeared in Hone's Every-Day Book, he did much to revive 
an interest in that fruitful period of dramatic literature. The brief 
critical and ezplanatoiy notices which accompany his excerpts ar« 
conceived in the acntest and finest spirit of criticism. But the most 
original work of Lamb, in the true sense of the term, is the so- 
called Essays of Elia, 1 823-33. Of the charm of tliese productions 
it is difficult to speak adequately. The wayward inimitable grace. 
the odd quips and quirks of paradox, the sensitive critical insight, 
tlie airy fancy, the happy archaism of the ' Iiambesque ' style are, 
in fact, wholly nndescribable. ' Not one ' [of the elder essayists], says 
a modem biographer, is * so unique, so original, so distinguished by 
a special manner of his own as the author of the Essays of EUa, . • 
There is a fiintastic charm about him — a flavour, as it were, of the 
olive. A fine line of irregular oddity is to bo traced through his 
writings, quite singular, and not to be matched in other essay- 
writers. . • He takes his reader by the button, as he would his 
friend, and pours out upon him a current of delightful humours and 
fine mental oddities, almost too delicate to be seen by the vulgar 
eye.'* 

112. tJmmphen^^The Battle of the Baltic, Bohenlinden, and 
Ye Mariners of England will preserve the memory of Thomas 
Csapbell (1777-1844) lunger than the Pleasures of Hope or 
Gertrude of Wyoming, The first of these last-named poems was 

• A/lemoom Ledttret, Second Series, 1861, 70; TVo EnglUh £t$afitls: lamb 
emd indttHS, bj Percy Fitzgerald. 
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puliliehed ia 1799, whan the author tiu but twentj-two, nnd it 
wont through four editions in tlie first year of itii existence. Despita 
tmccB of juvenilis, it ranks as a, fine diilactic pDem. Gertrude qf 
WyoaiBig. 1809, tbe scene of vhii;b is laid in PeDilsjIvuiiB, shows 
B greftt advB.DC« ia Gnish and diction/and & mostciy of tho Spensg* 
rian stanrai equal to that of ThomEoit. Iiord Jeffirej, indeed {vhose 
opinion ns n critic obtained moro nitcntion formerly than it does 
now), claimed foe it n aoperioritj as regard* feeling to the CaiUe bJ 
Jndolenec, and more condearation and diligent finishing than pven Uia 
Faery Quetna itself. LoshicTi Waminff (/Commr't Child, Tkaidork, 
nod tbe Pilgrim qf Glenax, are otlier of Campbell's memoriLle pooms. 
Ua was, fufBume time, editor of the }ieai Monthly Magaibit; and, iu 
1820, was chosen Lord Sector of the Unirorsil; of Olosgovr, vhecs 
he hod been educated, and wliere lie hid olitained distiacllon in his 
classical stadios. His proao works inclode livea of Mrt. 8iddon», 
mi;PelTarch, lZi\ : FredeHtk iU Great, 1843; and Ilie ndmirally 
diecrimiDatire Ernii/ on Engliii Poetry, and Intrvductory Xotka 
prefiied to hie Speeimeiu of tht Briliih Paeie, poblished in 1819, 

113. KOEPi Bloomlleld. — Two poets made their appearance in 
tho beginning of llic eentury, who doscrro a brief mention here. 
One was James Uogg, the > Ettrick Shepherd' (1770-1836)— a 
Biagular nutnial gi-nitis. who has been made familiar lo us by 
Professor Wilson's wonderful portrait of him in the NocUi Ambro- 
liana. Ho wrote mitay tjilos and poems — the best known of the 
lattfir being the collection of ball iidg entitled the QuftTi'i tPaie, 1813, 
one of whicli, the It^ond of Kilmaiy, most critics concur in praising. 
KoIMTt BloomfleKI (1706-1833). tho other, while wortiug at a 
joum^man shoenmlier, composed the FamttT'i Boi/, 1800, a pooni 
deacriptiro of country life, which obliiined a wide and well-dewrred 
popnlarity, that the llaral Tata, 1802, and successive poems of tb« 
author did not by any means l^lie. 

114. XEoore.— Id point of lime, TtaoiDBa aioore (17T9^1)lfi2) 
leads a group of poets whose works (although they, loo, io a difi^ltt 
manner, forwarded tbe new impulses of poetry) present a markrd 
contiset to those of the famous trio of the X.akes, Moore was (lie 
con of a Dublin tradesman, and commenced literature at the early 
nge of fourteen, by Bending a couplo of short amatory poems to a 
magazine — the Jnlheloffia Hiberait-a. After taking his B.A. degree 
at Trinity Collie, Dablin, be csme to London, in 1709. to study 
law, — not Tcty energetically. LilfiOO he pnblishcda lively Iranela- 
lion of the Oda ofAaacreon, orring rather on the ^de of softness 
llian scrtrily, Thii he folh.wed up, iu IKOl, by the Pofmieflie latt 
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ThomoM JOUtie, in which warmth of painting was cairied to a een- 

foiable extent. In 1803, by Lord Moira*8 influence, he was made 

registrar of Admiralty at Bermuda ; but after a short residence^ 

returned to England, haying transferred his duties to a deputy. 

Henceforth he devoted himself exclusively to literature. The Twdh 

penny Post Boff, by Thomas Brown the Younger ^ 1812, a series of 

brilliant little satires upon Court notabilities ; the admirable series 

o{ Irish Melodies, 1807-34; the National Mdodies, 1816; the Oriental 

poem of LaUa Bookh, 1817 ; the Fudge Family in Paris, 1818— a 

second collection of satirical poetical epistles ; Fables for the Holy 

Alliance, 1823; and the Loves of the Angds, 1823, are his chief 

poetical works. He was also the author of 7he Epicurean ; a Tale, 

1827; and of biographies or memoirs of B, B. Sheridan {see p. 168, 

8. 100), 1825, of Byron (see p. 174, s. 1 16), 1 830, and of the ill-£Eited 

Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 1831. By the dishonesty of his Bermuda 

substitute, the poet was involyed in a heavy debt to the Goremment, 

but, to his credit, discharged the claim by the labour of his pen. 

Moore vffxa the spoiled child of the fashionable circles of his day, 

— his wit and amiability, his talents, poetical and musical (for he 

was a most fit interpreter of his own dancing lyrics), added to 

a prediBpof ition to so<K!alled good society, ever made him a welcome 

guest. Of him and his songs. Prof. Minto has truly said, ' He 

came nearer than anybody else in modem times to Bishop Percy's 

romantic conception of the minstrel.' * His Melodies will probably 

remain the most popular of his efforts. His lighter social pieces 

and his genial little satires are conspicuous for their twtw and finish. 

LallaRookh, his most ambitious work, for which Longman paid 

3,000 guineas, is a wonderful tour deforce. It includes four tales : 

— the Veiled Prophet of Khorassan, Paradise and the Peri, the Fire 

Worshippers^ and the Light of the Harem, — stories which the 

author has steeped in an all-but-genuine Asiatic glow, and decorated 

with a skilful profusion of Oriental accessories. Its success was 

considerable. People refused to believe that its composer had 

never virlted the Eist, and the book received the compliment of 

translation into Persian — a fiict to which another liyely writer of 

familiar verse thus refers : — 

* Tm told, dear 3Jooro, jour lays arc sung, 

(Can it bo tnic, yoo lucky man ?) 
By moonlight, in the Peniaa tongue. 
Along the itreetA of Ispahan.* f 

* Enqfdepedia Britanntca, ninth ed., artide Mbort. 

t The writer wat Henrr Luttrell (1771-1861X a ones wtfl-known nit and 
cpigrammatift, author of the Advice to Julia and other verso^ 1810-Si 
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115. ByroBr— The ancestors of Ibord Bjron (1788-1824), 
having come over with William the Conqueror, were more distin- 
guished than those of his biographer. His father, ' mad Jack Byron,' 
was a captain in the Guards ; his mother, a Scotch heiress — Miss 
Gordon of Gight. The former, a handsome rotU, died at Valenciennes 
in 1791, leaving his son to the care of his widow, not the most 
judicious of mothers. In 1798 young Byron succeeded to the title 
and estates of his great uncle, the fifth Lord Byron, the same who 
had killed his relative, Mr. Chaworth, in a duel. In 1800 he went 
to Harrow, and thence, in 1805, to Trinity College, Cambridge. 
While at Cambridge, after destroying one collection of poems, he 
put forth another under the title of Hours of Idleness^ 1807. The 
volume was certainly juvenile and mediocre ; but it was scarcely 
fairly treated by the critics. Brougham noticed it contemptuously 
in the Edinburgh^ greatly to the irritation of the high-spirited poet. 
He retorted, in March 1809, by a satire, after the fashion of Gififord^s 
attack upon the Delia Cruscans, entitled English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers^ in which there was a good deal of reckless hitting, 
Scott, and some, if critically blamable, yet otherwise inoifenslve 
persons, being confused in the general onslaught. The writer 
himself subsequently felt its injustice, and called it ' a miserable 
record of misplaced anger and indiscriminate acrimony.* It had, 
however, the effect of attracting immediate attention to the auda< 
cious young poet who so frankly declined to submit himself without 
remonstrance to the northern scalping-knives. In the year of its 
publication he set out on a continental tour with his friend, Mr. 
Hobhousc, returning homo in 1811, just before his mother's death. 
Shortly afterwards (February 1812) he published the first two cantos 
of a poem in the Spcnserean stanza, descriptive of the countries ho 
had passed through, entitled Ch'dde Harold's Pilgrimage. The re- 
ception of tliis production was as enthusiastic as that of Hours of 
Idleness had been unappreciativc. In the now proverbial phrase of 
his memoranda, he ' awoke one morning and found liimself famous.'* 
Murray paid liberally for the copyright. The tone of the poem, its 
sentiments, its magnificent descriptions ; —the prestige and personal 
beauty of the nutlior— his rank — his attractive attitude as * the world's 
tired denizen,' all conspired to make him the durlingof the day. His 
popularity was further increased by the rapid scries of tales which 
followed: — the Gi<iotir, and the Bride of Af/t/doSf 1813; the Corsatr, 
and Lara, 1814 ; — in all of which the Eastern garb and glowing 

• Moore'B life qfLord Byron, 1844, ch. xlr. IW. 
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atmosphere serred only to throw new lustre OTer a central hero, 
in whom the different costumes but thinly seryed to disguise what 
the readers of that day chose to regard as the poet's own physiognomy 
and sentiments. They took the fancy of the pubb'c ; and ' at twenty- 
four/ says IBiacaulay, * he [Byron] found himself on the highest 
pinnacle of literary fame, with Scott, Wordsworth, Southey, and a 
crowd of other distinguished writers at his feet.'* 

Then came a reaction. In January 18 1 5, he married the daughter 
of Sir Balph Milbanke, who in the following year returned to her 
parents. Into the disputed cause of this separation (over which 
so much ink wan, years ago, spilt by a Transatlantic authoress) 
\re neither pretend nor desire to enter. It is suflkient to say that 
jastly or ui^ustly public feeling became greatly excited against the 
poet, and in April 181 G, Lord Byron left England never to return. 
In Switzerland he made the acquaintance of Shelley and his 
wife, passed thence into Italy, and settled at Venice. Two more 
tales, Parishm and the Siege of Corinth^ 1816; the third canto of 
ChUde Harold^ the Prisoner of ChiUoTit and the beautiful Dream of 
his early love for Miss Chaworth belong to this period. 

In 1817 he sent forth from his Venetian home the dramatic poem 
of Manfred and the Lamtntof Tasto ; in 1818, the sparkling oUam- 
rima poem of Beppo; in 1819, Mazeppa and the first two cantos of 
Don Juan, It was at this time that he commenced his acquaint- 
ance with that Countess Guiccioli, who survived until recent years 
as the Marquise de Bobsy. In 1820 appeared Marino Falitro; and, 
in 1821, the dramas of the Two Foseari and Sardanapalits, and the 
mystery of Cain were published together. In the same year came 
out cantos III., IV., and V. of Dott Juan, which, like the first two, 
issued from the press anonymously. 

In 1819 Byron had removed to Ravenna; in 1821 he went to 
risn. Here he engaged in a new enterprise, the Liberal newspaper, 
in which his colleagues were Shelley and Leigh Ilunt. Only four 
numbers came out. To these he contributed the Vision of Judgment 
(eee p. 168, s. 109), Heaven and Earth, another mystery ; the Blues, 
a poor satire on learned women, and a close version of the Morgante 
Maggiore of Pulci, in the eight-line stanza of the original. 

In 1823 he published the Mund and the Age of Bronze ; and in 
July of this year also set sail for Cephalonia to assist the Greece of 
his earlier poems in her war of independence. He had already ad« 
vanced 12,000/. for the relief of Missolonghi, raised a force to 

• Amjti : Jioore'i Byron, 
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attack Lepanto, and done much by his influence and money to compose 
differences and introduce order, when his health, shattered by the 
passions of his life, gare way, and, after successive fits of epilepsy, 
he died at Missolonghi, on the 19th of April, 1824, aged thirty-six. 
In the year of his death the last cantos of his unfinished Don Juan 
(being the XV. and XVI., — cantos VI. to XIV. having all previously 
appeared in 1823) were published in London. This poem has 
been styled its ill-fotcd author's masterpiece. After commenting 
upon its objectionable features (and they are many) a contemporary 
of the poet says : — * Don Juan is, without exception, the first of 
Lord Byron's works. . . It contains the finest specimens of serious 
poetry he has ever written: and it contains the finest specimens of 
ludicrous poetry that our age has witnessed.' The judgment of 
1820 still remains unreversed. As a more recent writer has said, 
* There is hardly any variety of poetic power which may not be 
illustrated from Don Juan, In the opinion of all competent judges 
it forms the copestone of Byron's fame.'* 

That fame — and the fact speaks much — is not confined to the 
country of the poet, but is wider and perhaps more unmixed in 
foreign lands. Upon the authority of the last-quoted writer we have 
it as the result of extensive investigations that Byron is universally 
regarded throughout Europe as the greatest poet that England has 
produced for the last two hundred years ; nay, the latest of his 
foreign biographers (Karl EIze, 1870) does not scruple to name him 
her supreme lyrical genius — * lyrical understood in its widest sense 
as subjective poetry.' From the already-cited and liberal minded 
critique of Lord Macaulay upon Moore's Life we summarise some of 
what he holds to be the more strongly-marked of Byron s excellences 
and defects. First comes the limited range of character: — there 
are but one man and one woman in his works (this, by the way, is 
strenuously combated by his more enthusiastic admirers), — the man 
being himself draped differently by the Oriental trappings of a 
Corsair, a Lara, or a Harold — the woman, a being ' all softness 
and gentleness, loving to caress and be caressed, but capable of 
being transformed by passion into a tigress.' Of dramatic skill — 
Lonl Macaulay thinks — his genius had none ; but in description, 
in meditation tinged with the gloomy egotism, the despairing mis- 
anthropy that his poetry for years after made a fashionable affecta- 
tion — he had no equal. Whether these last characteristics were 
unfeigned as he would have them believed to be, may, perhaps, be 
questioned* But, in the errors of his education, in his inherited 

• Qftartfrly Review, Oct. 1871,878 (czzxL) : Bffron and Tennyson, 
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temperament, in his misfortanes, deserved and nndeserved, laj 

groundii enough for a genuine MulneBB. 

116. Sliellej.— Like Bjron, Werej Byaalie Sbellej (1792- 

1822) was of noble birth. His fitther was an English baronet, 

whose ancestors were on the Boll of Battle Abbey. At a prirata 

school, and afterwards at Eton, the system of * fagging ' then pre- 

Talent threw his morbidly sensitive system into a state of revolt at 

beholding 

VThe idfiah and the strong sUU tyranoiw 
Withoat reproooh or obeok ; * 

and, filled with humanitarian aspirations and speculations, he passed 
to Oxford. He had already published, anonymously, in June 1810, 
one novel— Z(u/rorrt; another, 8t. Irvi/n$, or Tke Bosicrudan, fol- 
lowed in December, while he was at University College, whence he 
^as speedily expelled for writing a pamphlet on the Neeesiiiy of 
Atheism^ 1811. In the latter year he eloped with a coffee-house 
keeper's daughter, Miss Harriot Westbrook. The marriage was un* 
happy, and, in 1814, they separated — apparently against her desire 
— and the poet left England in company with Mary Wollstone- 
craft Godwin, daughter of the novelist (sMp. 183, s. 121). The 
year before had appeared, full of strange promise and questionable 
utterances, the poem of Qu€m Mab, In 1816 his father made him 
a handsome allowance. In the following year he published his 
blank verse poem of Masior; or, the Spirit of SciUutU ; and his 
unfortunate wife committed suicide by drowning. Shortly after- 
wards Shelley married the lady with whom he had left this country. 
A decision of Lord Eldon debarred him fsom assuming the goardian* 
ship of his children by his first marriage, a decision which the drenm- 
stances will explain, without making it necessary to enter upon the 
merits of an act very differently regarded by the friende and the 
enemies of the poet. Mention has already been made of Shelley's 
intimacy with Byron at this date in Switzerland. After a short resi- 
dence in England, during 1817-18, he retired to Italy. His eon- 
ncction here with Hunt's Liberal we have also referred to. To the 
years between 1 818 and 1821 belong all his other important poems — 
the Revolt of lefam, 1818 ; the beautiful Ode to a Skylark; Roea-^ 
lind and Helen, 1819; the tragedy of The Omci, 1819; the lyrical 
dnmA of Promeiheue Unbound, 1820 ; Adonaie, an elegy on the death 
of Keats, 1821, and Epipayehidion, 1821. In 1822 he was drowned 
in the Gulf of Spezzia by the overturning of a boat, and, in aceor- 
dance with the Italian Quarantine Laws, his body was burned on 
the beach by Byron and Leigh Hunt, his heart only 
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nnconsiuned. Such are, briefly, tlie cliief facts of Shelley's life. Let 

us cite a few words by his talented second wife as to his poetical 

charaetar. After referring to the open-air composition of the Skylark 

and 7%0 Chud, two of the shorter lyrics in which, rather than in his 

longer pieces, he was most snccessful — ^lyrics ' written as his mind 

prompted, listening to the carolling of the bird, aloft in the aznre sky 

of Italy, or marking the cloud as it sped across the heavens, while 

he floated in his boat on the Thames * — she says : — * ' No poet was 

ever warmed by a more genuine and unforced inspiration. His 

extreme sensibility gave the intensity of passion to his intellectual 

pursuits, and rendered his mind keenly alive to every perception of 

outward objects, as well as to his internal sensations. Such a gift is, 

among the sad vicissitudes of life* the disappointments we meet, and 

the galling sense of our own mistakes and errors, fraught with pain ; 

to escape from such he delivered up his soul to poetiy, and felt happy 

when he sheltered himself from the influence of human sympathies 

in the wildest regions of fancy.' From hard realities, from weari* 

ness of beholding oppression, Shelley rose like his own skylark 

into the trackless ether of imagination, which he filled with 

a glorious music and quiver of joyous wings. Morbid his visions 

may have been ; but in no modem poet, Burns alone excepted, is 

the purely lyric spirit so clear-toned and melodious as in the author 

of Prometheus, 

117. Seats. — The year before Shelley's death another poet of 

extraordinary promise had passed away — Jolm Seats (1795- 

1821), upon Tvhom Shelley had written his beautiful elegy o\ 

Adonais, closing it, by a singular coincidence, with a strange antici' 

pation of his own approaching end. The life of Eeats is briefly told 

Bom in Moorfields, of poor parents, and self-^ucated, he commenced 

life as a surgeon, and, in 1817, put forth a small volume of poems 

In 1818 he followed this by Endymiont which was saragely attackec 

in the Quarterly Eevietp, with a result upon the sensitive poet whicl 

has been diversely described by different writers.f Shelley, in t)u 

preface to Adonais, distinctly refers the poet's subsequent death t< 

this shock ; and Byron, following his lead, has perpetuated the ides 

in the well-known lines which end — 

* *Ti8 strange the mind, that very fiery particle. 
Should let itself be snofled out by. an article.* 

Bat, however irritating the adverse review may have been to th< 
poet, Byron's opinion, elsewhere expressed, that < a man should no 

• Rr^ace to Shelley's ITorli, 18S0. f Cf. W. U. Boasettrs L{fe, ch. t. 
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let Limself be killed by it/ would bo sharod by many ; and it is pro* 
liable that, under any circumatincee, Keats was not conatitutionally 
destined to length of days. In 1820, in the hope of regaining hia 
health, he risited Italy, after publishing a second Tolume of poems^ 
containing Isabella, Lamia, the Eve of St. Agnes, and other pieces. 
In the following year he died of consumption at Borne, and was 
buried in the cemetery of the Protestants, where Shelley's ashes 
were afterwards laid. 

It was the Faery Queene of Spenser that first awakened the poetic 
faculty in Keats ; his inseparable companion and darling models, we 
are told, were the Minor Poems qf Shakespeare ; and in the works 
of the Elizabethan writers especially he sought his inspiration. 
Profuse and luxurious imagery, a languorous sense of musie 
surrendering itself to the lulling of its own melody, and an inborn 
attraction towards those 

* ftdr hnmanitlet of old religloii. 

The power, the beauty, and the majeity. 

That had their hannti In dalo, or pinj monntaln. 

Or forest, bj slow stream, or pebblj spring,' 

are the prominent features of his poetiy. Deep feeling and passion 
his critics deny him. But it must be remembered, as they haye 
romembared, that he died at fire-and-twenty, and that we cannot 
regard as completed that life which closed when the writer had 
barely freed himself from the first excesses of undisciplined genius, 
and yet had produced poems of so rare a qualihrthat his admireii 
haTo not scrupled to compare them to the carL^^^'ifi^ls of Milton 
or Shakespeare. '--^ " . 

We quote here one of the most beautiful of his a^lh^lZi—imB, 
moreorer, to which attaches the sad celebrity of being the *last 
word* of its author : — 



<BrIght Start would I were steadfast as thou 

Not in lone splendour himg aloft the night* 
And watching, with etornal lids aport. 

Like natoro's patient sleepless Eremite, 
The moTing waters at their priestlike task 

Of pore ahlntioii xonnd earth's human shoiei^ 
Or gasing on the new soft faUoi mask 

Of snow iqwo the mountains and the moon :— 

* Ko— jct stm steadfast, still nndiaageable, 

Pillow*d opon my fair Lore's ripening taeast. 
To fed for erer its soft fiill and swell, 

▲wake for erer in a sweet nnrest; 
Btni, stni to hear her tender-taken broatht 
And 80 Ut« erer,— or else swoon to death** 
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118. &eifflft Sunt* &andor.— In point of time James Henry 

&eiffli Bmit (1784-1859), a graceful yenifier, and an essayist of 
the Spectator school, by his poetical Juvenilia, 1801, comes between 
Moore and Byron, both of whom he sumved. Hunt was educated 
at Christ's Hospital with Charles Lamb, tried first law, and then a 
Government office, and finally became dramatic critic of the News, 
which he edited with his brother. In 1808 he edited the still-exist- 
ing Examiner, for certain strictures in which upon the Prince Regent 
he was, in 1813, imprisoned for libeL In 1816 he published the 
Story of Rimini, which Professor Craik has called < the finest inspi- 
ration of Italian song that had yet been heard in our modem English 
literature.' In 1822 he went to Italy to assist Byron and Shelley in 
the already mentioned Liberal, The scheme was a failure, and Hunt, 
after his return to this country, endeavoured, in his much-censured 
RecoUectiona of Lord Byron, * to exculpate himself at the expense of 
his friend.' In 1847 he received a pension of 200/. a year. His 
best poem, after the Story of Rimini, is the play of the Legend oj 
Florence, 1840. His essays — the Indicator, the Seer, the Tatler, the 
Companion — are charming specimens of graceful literary chit-chat. 
He also wrote a novel, Sir Ralph Esher, 1832, the scene of which ifl 
laid in the days of Charles II ; and two delightful antiquarian books 
— the Ibvm, 1848, and the Old Court Suburb, 1855— besides several 
other miscellaneous works. 

The life of IValter Savaffe &andor, 1775-1864, the anthoi 
of Gebir, Count Julian, and the Lnaginary Conversations, has been 
written by the biographer of Goldsmith and Dickens.* To this, oi 
to that by Prof. S. Colvin f the reader must be referred for the inci- 
dents and tracasseries of the long life which dosed in Italy. C^tbii 
(or Gehirus, for the poem was written in Latin as well as in English) 
1798, bad little or no success ; Count Julian, 1812, which, in Southey'i 
opinion, contained some of the finest touches of pathos and passion 
he had ever seen, was not enthusiastically received. It is by his 
Imaginary Conversations of Greeks and Romans, 1824-9, and the sub- 
sequent Pericles and Aspasia, 1850, in which his scholarly prose and 
classic knowledge lends vitality to his personages, that he is best 
known. * The most familiar and the most august shapes of the Past 
are reanimated with vigour, grace, and beauty. . . "Large utter- 
ances," musical and varied voices, " thought* that breathe" for the 
world's advancement, *' words that bum " against the world's oppres- 
sion, sound on throughout these lofty and earnest pages. We are in 
the high and goodly company of Wits and Men of Letters ; of Church^ 

• Walter Savage Lanior. A Biographg, By John F^rster. 18W, 
t Ifen <tf Lettert Seriet, 1881. 
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moD, Lawyers, and Statesmen ; of Fartymen, Soldiors, and Kings ; 
of the most tender, delicate, and noble Women ; and of Figures that 
seem this instant to hare left for ns the Agoza or the Schools of 
Athens, — the Forum or the Senate of Borne.' * Less familiar than 
his prose, but perhaps more certain of ultimate popularity, are the 
delicate ' occasional pieces ' scattered through Londor^s poems. But 
he himself cared little for the random reader. * I,' he says, 



* Neither expect nor hope my rene miy Us 
With sammer sweeti, with elbnms gftOy dratt. 
Where iwodle snifts at flower between the leares. 
A faw win coll my froit, and like the taite» 
And find not oTermuoh to pore away.' t 

119. Otlier Voeta. — In a period which indudes the names of 
Byron and Shelley, of Scott and Wordsworth, it may be anticipated 
that the iffnea minaret would not be few. The enumeraticm of them 
here must of necessity be brief. To take the poetesses, the first 
to bo named is Velicia Borotliea Bemaiis (1793-1836), 
a writer of much touching and chastened domestic poetry, long 
doserredly popular. Next comes Xietitla XUsabetb XiandOB 
[L.E.L.] (1802-1838), whoso brief life was terminated ere she 
could be s^ to have attained the height to which her poetic talents 
Feemed to have destined her. Of the men may be mentioned 
James aCoiitffomerj (1771-1854), author of the Wanderer of 
Siciteerland, 1806 ; the West Indies, 1810 ; thePeiioan Idand, 1827, 
and other poems ; Seftnald Beber (1783-1826), Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, author of a prize poem entitled Palestine, 1808 ; and also of a 
lA/e of Jeremy Taylor, 1822, and other miscellaneous prose writbgs ; 
Jolm Clare (1 793-1 864), the peasant poet of Northampton, a writer 
with the keenest eye for rustic sights and pictures, whose Poems 
deecriptitfe qf Sural Life and Scenery first appeared in 1820; 
Robert VoUok (1798-1827), author of the Courts qf Tims, 1827, 
a blank-Terse poem of great merit; and Hartley Coleridge 
(1796-1849), already referred to (see p. 170, s. 110). Another 
writer who deserves notice is the talented Jobn Bookbam Vrere 
(1769-1846), author of the so-called *Whistlecrait' burlesque poem 
in the otiava rima which Byron adopted for Bqtpo and Ihn Juan, 
Frere is also known as one of the most sucoessftd renderers of Aris- 

• 

tophanes ; and as the author of a translation, made while he was 
still an Eton boy, of the Battle o/Brunanburh (see p. 12, s. 6), into 
the English of the XlV.th century. The list, not by any means aa 

• Edinburgh Revieie, April, 1846, 489 OxxlU.). 
t Appendix to lleiUntcs, 18»9, 247. 
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exhanstivo one, closes Tvith James (1775-1839) and Boraoe Smltli 
(1770-1840), the talented authors of the clever series of parodies^ 
entitled the R^tcted Addresses (t.0. upon the opening- of Dmiy Lane 
Theatre), in which the styles of Crabbe, Wordsworth, Byron, Scott^ 
and others, were inimitably mimicked. 

120. The IToTellsts: Mrs. RaddilTe. — ^The Gothic mine 

which Walpole had opened in the Castle of Otranio {see p. 143, 

s. 02), and which Miss Keove had worked in the Old English Barony 

now fell into the hands of a writer who, for her skilful manipnlation 

of the spectral and mysterious, but more especially for her powei 

of gloomy chiarO'OWitrOt it has become customary to term the 

Salvator Bosa of British novelists. The region where 

* hollow blnstc ihrougli empty courts resoand. 

And shadowy forms with itarlng eyes stalk round ; ' 

the stage of 

* bloody deeds, 

Black snits of annonr, masks, and foaming steeds,' * 

belongs of right to Ann Sadcliffe (1764-1823), by an odd an- 
tithesis the exemplary home-keeping wife of a barrister and news- 
paper proprietor. Her first fiction, published in 1789, had nc 
success. But, in the Sicilian Bomance, 1790; the Romance of thi 
Forest, 1701 ; and, above all, the Masteries of Udolpho, 1794, — ^th< 
two latter being * interspersed with Pieces of Poetry,' — she attracted 
an audience which eagerly (one might almost say tiemnlonsly] 
welcomed her best, and practically last, work, The Italian, 1797* 

121. AewiSy Oodwln. — The most illustrious of the disdples oi 
this school was acattliew Qreirory &ewla (177^1818), gene- 
rally known among his contemporaries as ' Monk ' Lewis, &om the 
immoral work, with that title, which he published in 1796. Ihtes oj 
Terror, 1799; Tales of Wonder, 1801 (to which Scott contributed 
Gletifinlas, the Etfe of St, John, and some other pieces) ; and the 
Bfatfo of Venice, 1804, are the chief of his remaining romances, 
which, however extravagant and melodramatic, were generalljf 
rigorous. Lewis was more than a respectable poet; witness the 
still popular ballads of Durandarie and Belerma, and Monro thi 
Brave and the Fair Imogene, in evidence of that ' finest ear for the 
rhythm of rerse ' with which Scott has credited him. Li private, 
the author of the Monk was an amiable man, and, in his dealings 
with the slaves upon his Jamaica estate, appears to have been a 
humane and benevolent master. 

The style of Mrs. Badclifib had many other imitators, whose 

* Crabbe, Tfu L^rmj, 
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names our space will not permit ns to reprodnoe. One writer, 
howeyer, who with the rest adyentured in this field, DBUltaaa 
OodwlB (1756-1836), deseryes mention on other ground*— namely, 
as the author of the remarkable noyel of Things as They Are; or, 
the Adventures of CaUb WiUiams, 1794, described as <a general 
review of the modes of domestic and unrecorded despotism by 
which man becomes the destroyer of man.' This is enforced in 
the story by the narratiye of the miseries and persecutions which an 
aristocratic murderer inflicts upon the unfortunate youth who has 
accidentally acquired the secret of his guilt. 8t, Leon, 1799 ; Fleet' 
wood; or, the New Man of Feding, 1805, and other noyels, animated 
by the same ' roused democratic spirit,' were afterwards produced 
by Godwin ; but Cald> WiUiams is his classic, and will be read 
for its earnestness and yivid interest long after his political 
sentiments are forgotten. Those sentiments he had set forth in a 
book which, preceding Caleb Williams, was indeed intended to iUus- 
trato some of the opinions it adyanced, yix. the Lnqutry ooneemUsg 
VotUkal Justice, and its Influence on General Virtue and Happiness, 
1703, a work which, appearing as it did in sur-excited times, obtained 
a dangerous ascendency over contemporary minds. 

Godwin's daughter, already referred to as Mrs. Slielley (1798^ 
1851), was also an industrious xomandst. One of her noyels, 
Frankenstein s or The Modem Prometheus, 1818 — the story of a 
soulless monster created by a student, which pursues and haunts its 
miserable maker^sunriyes for the ghastly fascination of the leading 
idea, and the power with which it is elaborated. 

122. BUM Bdgewortlit XIm Ansten.— From the Utopian 
theories of Godwin, and the terrors of the supernatural school, it Is 
a relief to turn to Castle Baekrtnt, Ormond, the Absentee, PtUronagSp 
&c., and the rest of the admirable studies of real life and manners, 
and nibem*aQ life and manners espeeially, with which, between 1800 
and V834 (the dat^ of her last work, Heten), IKarIm ad fwg t b 
(1767-1849) delighted the readers of the first half of the present 
century. Scott praised the rich humour, tenderness, and tact of 
lier Irisli portraits. But the great charm, more noyel to readers 
then than now, lay in the simple naturalness of her fictions. *Her 
heroes and heroines,' says one of her critics, * if sneh they may be 
called, are never miraculously good, nor detestably wicked. They 
are such men and women as wo see and converse with eveiy day of 
our lives ; with the same proportionate mixture in them of what ia 
right and what is wrong, of what is great and what is little.' * 
• Qua fiat H nerlcir, An^^oist, 18W, IM (!L) 
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This skill in minute realisation of cliaracter and foible vai 
carried to still higher excellence bj another lady-novolist, Jam 
Austen (1775-1817). Of her, Scott says— with that gonerons ad 
miration for his contemporaries Trhich is one of his most pleasinf 
characteristics — ' That yonng lady had a talent for describing thi 
inrolyements, and feelings, and characters of ordinary life, which i 
to me the most wonderful I ever met with.' Her first novel, jSSsim 
and Sen$ibUUy, was published in 1811 ; Pride and Prefudice, 1813 
Mantfidd Park, 1814, and Emma, 1816, followed during her life 
time ; Northanger Abbey and Persuasion appeared after her death 
A fragment of another, I'he Watsohs, and a short story, entitlec 
Lady Susan, have (in 1871) been given to the world by one of hei 
relatives. The sketch of her life, which accompanies these, makei 
more wonderful the genius of the quiet and placid clergyman'i 
daughter, who, living in the retirement of a secluded rural parson 
age and a remote country home, a retirement broken only by the mile 
dissipation of a four years' residence at Bath, — not brilliant, noi 
bookish, — contrived to write a series of novels which (on her owi 
ground) have not even yet been sorpassed. In a letter to one o: 
the most illustrious of her successors, Charlotte BrontS, a well 
known critic describes her * as one of the greatest artists, [one] oi 
the greatest painters of human character, and one of the writers witl 
the nicest sense of means to an end that ever lived.' * 

123. Boott. — But it is time to speak of Scott himself. Through 
the memoirs of his son-in-law, Lockhart, the life of the great 
* Wizard of the North ' has been made nearly as well known to us ai 
that of Johnson. Sir IValter Boott (1771-1832) was bom al 
Edinburgh, where his father was a Writer to the Signet. For the 
benefit of his health he was sent in childhood to Sandy-Knowe, t 
farm belonging to his grandfather, on the Scottish Border, a district 
teeming with historical and legendary associations. Here, carried 
about the crags by a garrulous old 'cow-bailie,' he speedily began tc 
acquire, according to the autobiographical sketch of his early years, 
a keen love of nature and tradition, ' combined with a veiy strong 
prejudice in favour of the Stuart family . . imbibed from the songs 
and tales of the Jacobites.' t At the High School of Edinbui^h, tc 
which he was sent when eight years old, he did not distinguish him- 
self by any special industiy ; glancing — in his own words — ' like a 
meteor from one end of the class to the other.' f With his school- 
fellows, however, his good-nature, courage, and imaginative faculty, 

• G. H. Lowes. Li/e qf CkarloUe BnmtB, IMO, xri 268. 
t Lookhart'8 JlemoWM, 1844, ff, 8. 
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ha eyideDced in a talent for tale-telling, made him a special favonrite. 
After leaving the High School, ha went for a short time to Eelao. 
Ilero he fell in with a copy of the RdiqueB of Ancient Pdetiy («M 
p. 127, a. 86), an accident of no small moment to the fatnre romancer. 
Haying been ' from infancy deyoted to legendary lore of this nature^' 
his delight at this collection was unbonnded, and heoyerwhelmedhis 
companions, and all who would listen to him, *with tragical recita- 
tions from the balhids of Bishop Percy.' Here, too, in sight of the 
meeting of the song-renowned Tweed and Teyiot, his loye of nature 
received fresh stimulus. *To this period, also,' he says, 'I can 
trace distinctly the awaking of that delightftil feeling for the 
beauties of natural Q)>ject8 which has never since deserted me.' • . • 
' The love of natural beauty, more especially tthen combined with 
ancient ruins, or rcTnaine qf our fatheri pieiy and eplendour, became 
wiih me an ineoHable paeeum, which, if circumstances had permitted, 
I would willingly have gratified by travelling over half the globe.* 
He was then a boy of twelve ; and, from the words italicised, it will 
be evident that the characteristics which at forty distinguished him 
as the * Father of the Modem Historical Novel' were present with 
him from the beginning. 

In 1786, after a brief academical course, he was articled to his 
father. In 1792 he became an advocate; and, in 1796, made his 
entry into literature by some translations from Burger — the ballads 
of Lenore and the Wild Hunteman, But neither these nor the version 
of Goethe*8 Gotz von Berlichingcn, by which they were followed three 
years later, attracted much attention. In 1797 he married; in the 
succeeding year settled near Lasswade ; and, in 1799, was appointed 
Sheriff-Depute of Selkirkshire. This office freed him from the 
uncongenial drudgery of the law, and left him larger leisure for an 
undertaking of far higher import than his previous translations— 
namely, the editing of a large number of old Border ballads, which, 
without any definite purpose of publication, he had been gradually 
accumulating. Accordingly two volumes of the Mhutrelsy cf ike 
Scottish Border were published in 1802, and a third in 1808. The 
judgment shown in the selection of the texts, and the reverent care 
with which they were edited, at once placed these volumes, in the 
opinion of many, above the famous SeUques, Chalmers, George 
EUis, Percy himself, all welcomed them heartily—nay, even *Monk* 
Lewis, whose coldly-received Tides of Wonder (see p. 182, s. 121) were 
eclipsed by the new venture of his quondam colleague, added hit 
voice to the others. Not the least attractive feature was the com* 
piWB notes, overrunning with curious anecdotical antiquarian know* 
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ledge, and coached in a style so eruditely happy as to have extorted 
from Professor Wilson, when, later, the concealed authorship of 
Waverley was canvassed, an impatient — * I wonder what all thesa 
people are perplexing themselves with: have they forgotten the 
prose of the Mimtrdsy V 

In writing an account of Scott's life, it is necessary to lay soma 
stress upon the publication of these Border ballads. Their coUoe- 
tion had insensibly constituted his training ; their unworked resources 
of legend and incident became his literary mine. They contained, 
as one of his critics said, ' the elements of a hxmdred hbtorical 
romances ;' and to historical romance it might be expected he would 
next turn his attention. Yet, although the first chapters of Waveriey 
were written as early as 1805, the maintenance of his then slender 
poetical reputation seemed to their author of more importance than 
a doubtful experiment in prose. Accordingly the first outcome of 
the Minstrelsy was ' a romance of Border chivalry in a light-horso- 
man sort of a stanza,' suggested by the poe^s recollection of 
Coleridge's then unpublished Christabel, and called the Lay qf th$ 
Last Minstrel, It appeared in 1805, and 'its success,' says Lock- 
hart, * at once decided that literature should form the main business 
of Scott's life.' Within the next few years poured forth in n^id 
succession — Marmion, 1808; the Lady of the Lake, 1810; Roktby, 
1812 ; and the Lord of the Isles, 1815 ; to say nothing of the leas 
known Vision of Don Roderick, 1811; the Bridal of Driermain, 
1813 ; and Harold the Dauntless, 1817. When these poems first 
appeared, and more especially when the first of them appeared, the 
applause which greeted them was of the most enthusiastic descrip- 
tion. Their novelty, animation, colour, picturcsqueness — their skil- 
ful delineations of manners and localities— made readers overlook 
the 'ambling irhymo' and not always happily constructed stoiy. 
* His poetry,'^ it has been well said, 'admits of a very specific and 
explicit statement Its chief merit lies in its power of description 
and narrative. Beyond this it does not pass into the deep regions 
of human nature.' * It is due to this last characteristic (aided, per- 
haps, by the rapidly rising popularity of Byron's Oriental Bomances), 
that, ailer the first dazzling effect of the style and subject had sub- 
sided, the later poems were less successful. But the author was not 
without other resources; and before his poetical reputation hod 
sufiercd a total eclipse, he had sought and found a splendid distinc- 
tion in another branch of literature. 

This was inaugurated by the publication in July 1814, anony^ 

• Henry Boed, Leciurts on the BrUith FueU, ISCa, p. 251, [ 
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wunuly, of the novel of Waverley; or, *IU Sixti/ Years Since, com- 
pleted firom the chapters which he had thrown aside some years 
before. From this time forth, until the jeor preceding-his death, he 
continued to prodooe in nnintermpted snocession the magnificent 
series of romances, ranging orer the whole period from the eleyenth 
to the eighteenth century, which are generally known as the WaverUjf 
Kovels. As might be expected, the author has preferred the nearer 
to the remoter centuries, eighteen of the total of twenty-nine 
belonging to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, three to the 
sixteenth, three to the fifteenth, one to the fourteenth, and the 
remaining four to the other centuries as fiir back as the end of the 
eleventh. As a role, too, he deals with Scottish scenes and Scottish 
characters (his first intention, bo it remembered, was to do for Soot- 
land what Hiss Edgeworth hod done for Ireland), so that, as has been 
suggested by Professor Masson, from whom we have borrowed the 
foregoing data, the name of * The Scottish Novels ' might not inaptly 
be applied to the whole series. They appeared in the following 
order: — Wdverla/, 1814; Gitff Mannering, 1815; the Antiqwiry, 
1816; Tcdee of My Landlord (1st series. Black Dwarf and Old 
Mcrtalitj/), 1816; Rob Soy, 1817; 2hle» of My Landlord (2nd 
series, the Heart qf Midlothian), 1818 ; Tales of My Landlord (8rd 
series, the Bride of Lammermoor and Legend of Montrose), 1819; 
Ivanhoe, the Monastery, and the Abbot, 1820; KenUworth, 1821 ; 
the Pirate and the Fortunes of Nigel, 1822 ; Peveril of the Peak, 
Qucniin Durward, and St Ronan*s Well, 1823 ; Bcdgauntlct, 1824 ; 
Tales of the Crusaders (the Betrothed, the Talisman), 1825 ; Wood- 
stock, 1826; Chronicles of the Canongate (Ist series, J\do Drovers, 
Highland Widow, and Surgeon's Daughter), 1827; Chronicles of 
the Canongate (2nd series, the Fair Maid of Perth), 1828 ; Anne of 
Geiersiem, 1829 ; and, lastly, Tales of My Landlord (4th series. 
Count Bobert qf Paris and Castle Dangerous\ 1831. Such is the 
roll of these famous works. To repeat their titles is well-nigh un- 
necessary, Aor is it needful in this place to recall their personages. 
It is their highest praise that they need no guide to indicate their 
merits. * The novels of Scott will furnish entertainment to many 
generations ; nor is there any race of men so fastidious as to require 
anything purer, so spoilt by excitement as to need anything more 
amusing, or so grave as to scorn all delight from this kind of com- 
position.' ♦ 

In addition to the novels and poems above enumerated, Scott wrote 
a number of miscellaneous works, of which the most important are 

* Lord Ruf wll. 
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the life of Dry den, 1808 ; Ufe of Swift, 1814 ; Lives of tJie KovdUU 
(foTBeLil&Jiiyne^a Novelists^ Library), 1820; Life of Buonaparte, 1827 ; 
and the Tales of a Grandfather, 1827-30. It would be pleasant to 
think of the great writer as finishing his life with unabated powers 
and undimmed popularity. But, in later years, the fertile brain was 
sorely taxed, and the evening of his life went down upon one of the 
most gallant struggles ever recorded. At the outset of his literary 
career he had engaged in business relations with some former school* 
fellows, the Brothers Ballantyne, and ultimately, although the matter 
was not publicly made known, became a partner in their publishing 
and printing business. In the crisis of 1825-26, Messrs. Ballantyne 
failed, and Soott became liable for a debt of some 117,000/. What- 
ever opinion may be held as to his entanglement in a&irs of this 
nature, there can be but one as to the means which he employed to 
extricate himself from his difiBculties. He resolved to devote the 
rest of his life to the service of his creditors ; and to that resolve he 
adhered, although his strength gave way under the efibrt. Paralysis 
attacked him in 1830 and 1831 ; and change of air and scene fsdled 
to restore his shattered health. He hurried back to die in his 
beloved home, within sound of the ripple of the Tweed. Prac- 
tically, he had already accomplished his end. At the time of his 
death the enormous obligation had been reduced to 54,000/., and, 
shortly afterwards, this amount too was discharged by advances upon 
his copyright property and literary remains, and the insurances upon 
his life. 

In 1820 Scott had been made a baronet. It had been the dream 
of his life to found a family of Scotts of Abbotsford — that Abbots- 
ford which he had reared upon a farm by the Tweed, and where, 
in the zenith of his fame, he had delighted to surround himself with 
the friends of the present and the trophies and memories of the 
past. It was not given to him to realise his wish. One young lady 
long represented the family.^ But he will bo remembered by his 
incomparable romances, and by the nobility and goodness of his 
character. * God bless thee, Walter, my man ! ' said an ol I re'a'.ive; 
'thou hast risen to be great, but thou wast always goad/ Nearly 
his last words to Lockhart were, ' My dear, be a good man.' 

124. Other IToTellsts.- -After Wavcrley, the throng of novelists, 
historical, domestic, naval, military, becomes so thick that we must 
confine ourselves to the bare mention of a few names and principal 
works. First comes Bannah More (1745-1833), an industrious 
moralist, and author of CxUbs in Search of a Wife, 1 809, besides much 
other prose and poetry; BXary Russell BKItford (1787-1855), the 

* There are now leren ohildren of Mr. and Mrs. Maxwell Scott, of Abbotsford ; 
four M« lonfli of whom the eldest, Walter, came of age In April 1806. 
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author of the delightfal series of sketches of rural life and character 
entitled Our ViUage, 1824^2 ; JobB Oalt (177d>1889), author of 
the Ayrshire Legatees^ 1820, the AntMU of the Parieh, 1821, the 
Entail^ 1823, and other stories of Scottish life; the liyelj and 
rattling improwiaatore, Theodore Book (1788-1841), aathor of 
Sayings and Doings, 1828-9, NaxtotU, 1880, Gilbert Gumey, 1836, 
Jack Brag, 1836, and a score of other fitrcical productions; the 
naval novelists, VroderiolL ISarrjat (1792-1848) and Miebaol 
Scott (1789-1835) — the former the author of the Kin^s Oum, 
1830, A/r. Midshipman Easy, 1836, Peter Simple^ 1834, Jacob Faith- 
ful, 1834, Poor Jack, 1840, and a long roll of seafaring fictions, for 
paniUels to the characters in which we must go back to the Trun* 
nions and Bowlings of Smollett, — the latter of two novels only, Tmn 
Cringle's Log, 1833, and the Cruise of the JIdidge, 1834, originally 
published earlier in Blackwoo^s Magasine; and O. V. &• James 
(1801-60), from whose productive pen some seventy historical 
novels have followed his first successes of Sichdieu, 1829, and 
Darnley, 1830. But these are only a few of the names. After 
Gait come Miss Ferrier, Lockhart, Professor Wilson, Hogg, and 
Mrs. Johnstone ; after Hook, Mrs. Trollope, Mrs. Gore, Lady Bless* 
ington. Lady Caroline Lamb, and Mr. Plumer Ward ; after Marryat, 
Glasscock and Chamier. Besides these there are the Lrish novels 
of Lady Morgan, Carleton, Croker, Banim, and Gerald Griffin, the 
Eastern novels of Morier and Eraser, the novels of Mrs. Smith, Mrs. 
Inclibald, and Mrs. Opie, and a host of others, for brief particulars 
concerning some of which the reader is referred to the Biblio- 
graphical Appendix which concludes these pages. 

125. The Vliiloeopliers. — ^The first among this group of 
writers is Bvgald Stewart (1753-1828), Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, author of the Elemente 
ofiU Philosophy of Mind, 1792, and Philosophical Essays, 1810. In 
that year ho resigned his Philosophic chair to Tlioiiime Brown 
(1778-1820), author of an Inquiry into the Itdatum of Cause and 
Effect, 1804, and Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human Mind, 
1820, published posthumously. But perhaps the greatest of the 
philosophers of this chapter was Jeremj Benttuun (1748-1832), 
the celebrated Utilitarian advocate of 'the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number,' and founder of the science of jurisprudenco. 
Bcntham's views have been better expressed by others than by him* 
self— ODe of his most suocessfal interpreters being the Marquis of 
Lansdowno's Swiss librarian, M. Dumont, by whom his chief work, 
the Traitis de Legislation Civile et Pinale, was issued in French ia 
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1802, haring been compiled in that language from Uie authoi's MS3. 
Other philosophical writers of eminence of the period are T. S« 
Maltbiui (1766-1884), author of the well-known Essay an tk9 
Principles of Papttlaiion as it affects the Future Improvement of 
Society, 1798, and Bavid Bleardo (1772-1823), whose chief work 
was the Principles of Political Economy and Taxation, 1817. Thi« 
book, in Lord Brougham's opinion, divided with Malthus's Essay the 
claim to the second place among the books produced in this country 
upon the science of economics. 

126. The Bistorlans.— The History of Greece, 1784-1810, bj 
Tiniliain Mitford (1744-1827), although disfigured by pocu- 
liarities of style, and now, to a great extent, superseded by mosra 
recent works on the subject, has nevertheless a just claim to be con- 
sidered the most important historical work of the early part of the 
nineteenth century. James Mill (1773-1836), a distinguished 
philosophical and political writer, was the author of an admirable 
History of BrUish India, 1818 ; and Henry BaUam (1777-1859) 
produced successively his View of the State of Europe during the 
Middle Ages, 1818 ; Constitutional History of England (firom 
Henry VII. to George II.), 1827 ; and Introduction to the Literature 
of Europe (i.e. during the XV.th, XVI.th, and XVII.th centuries), 
1837-9, a book which has been frequently consulted in the course of 
these pages. That so vast a field should have been successfully 
occupied by one man is a matter for admiration.* Lastly must be 
mentioned Sir James BKaoklntosli (1765-1832), whose Vindicia 
Gallica appeared in 1791, and whose Heview of the Causes of the Bevo^ 
lution of 1688, being a fragment of a twenty years' meditated History 
of England, was published after his death, in 1 834. With this must 
not be confused the abridged History, prepared by him for Lardner^e 
Cydopadia, 1830-1, and completed after his death by other hands. 

127. The Tlieolorlans. — ^Fiom the numerous writers under 
this head we select three only: — ^WUllam Paley (1743-1805)^ 
Robert BaU (1764-1831), and Tbomas Clialmers (1780^ 
1 817). The first was the author of the following well-known works :— . 
Moral and Pditical Philosophy, 1785 ; Hora Paulina ; or. The Tnitk 
of Vie Scripture History of St, Paul, etc., evinced, 1790; Evidences 
of Christianity, 1794; and Natural Theology, 1802— works still 
remaining, for their happy expository power and clear style, tin- 
dimmed in their popularity. Hall, a Baptist minister, was one of 

» Tho UfKtorlon's 8on, Arthur Jlenry JIdlUMh 1811-88, hy whcse early death 
the In Ifenwrlam of Tennyaon was prompted, was a most gifted and promising 
poet. 
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the most eloquent of modem preachers, and the few sermons he 
published ore highly prized. Chalmers was a Tolnminons writer, 
and also a preacher of great reputation. * FertrU nmnensiupie ruU' 
says one of his admirers, speaking of his eloquence. It 'rose 
like a tide, a sea, setting in, hearing down upon yon, lifting up all its 
waves, — ** deep calling unto deep ; " there was no doing anything but 
giving yourself for the time to its will.' * 

128. Baxlittf Cobbett. — ^The ilrst-named of these writers, 
uruiiam Baslitt, 1778-1830, was one of the most sympathetic and 
enthusiastic, albeit partial and paradoxical, of modem critics. IJis 
chief works are his PnneipU* of Human Action^ 1805 ; Characters 
of Shaketpeart** Piays, 1817 ; Lectures on English Poetry^ 1818 ; On 
the English Come Writers, 1819 ; On the Dramatio Literature qfthe 
Age of ELizabeth, 1821 ; Bfirit of the Age, 1825 ; Life of Napoleon, 
1828-30, &c. "Wniliam Cobbett, 1762-1835, was a sturdy ex- 
ample of the * John Bull' breed, who raised himself from a compara- 
tively obscure position to a seat in the House of Commons. As a 
political writer he was violent and an agitator; but his i?{/ra/ Bides, 
his English Grammar^ &c., are distioguished by their common-sense 
style and idiomatic lang^uage. 

129. The « Q;iiarterUee.'— The foundation of the Edinburgh 
Bcview in 1802 and the Quarterly Beview in 1808 effected so im- 
portant an advance in critical literature that they cannot be passed 
over in silence. The first was projected in Edinburgh by a knot of 
young men, the eldest of whom was only thirty, when society was still 
violently agitated by the French revolution. Sydney Smitli 
(1771-1845), Vimnela Tefirey (1773-1850), Henrj 8re«rbmm 
(1778-1868), were the most celebrated of this little coterie. Smith 
is said to have originated the idea, and indeed edited the first 
number, but the management afterwards fell into the hands of 
Jeffrey, perhaps one of the ablest editors that over lived. From 
1803 to 1829 he conducted the Edinburgh solely, and only ceased to 
contribute to it in 1840. 

The influence over public opinion obtained by the Edinburgh gave 
ri.ve, in 1808, to the projection by John Murray, the publisher, with 
the assistance of Scott, Canning, and others, of a grand scheme of 
opposition to the proud critics of Edinburgh — the Quarterly Beview, 
the editorship of which was confided to ivnilaiii Oifford, already 
noticed as the critic of the Delia Crascans {see p. 160, s. 105X and 
who held the editorial reins from 1808 to 1824. The most distin- 
guished of his successors was 7olm Olbeon Xieokhttrt (1794-> 

• lhr<g Subactrtt, 18<i9, 183 : Z>r. Chatmers^ 
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1864), an admizable biographer — witness his lives of Scott, 183G--8; 
Burfu, 1828, and Napoleon, 1829. 

Frerioos to his assumption of the editorship of the QuartgHf, 
Lockhart had been one of the chief writers in BlaekwooePs Ma^a- 
tine (established in 1817), a periodical which mayfairij claim to 
be the ancestor of all the shoal of modern monthlies. Galt^ Mrs. 
Hemans, Michael Scott, and some other writers already mentioned 
oontribated to its pages. But the soul of 'Maga,* as it was 
familiarly termed, was the famous author of the Itle of Palms, 1812, 
the CUy of the Plague, 1816, and the * Christopher North' of the 
NoctcB Ambrosiana (1822-35), 7obn 'Wilson (1785-1864), a writer 
of strange eloquence nnd dominant power. In mentioning these 
works of Professor Wilson, it maj be noted that some of the 
writers named above are also celebrated by works other than thoae 
contributed to the foregoing periodicals. Sydney Smith, one of the 
keenest and frankest of English wits, wrote an admirable book on 
the Catholics, entitled Peter Piyndeif* Letters, 1808. Brougham, & 
Hercules of versatility, was the author of a long list of political, 
biographical, and scientific works, and Gifford edited some of the 
Elizabethan playwrights. Lockhart and Wilson both wrotd noTels 
of Scottish life and manners. 

130. Tbe Bramatlo UTlrlfers. — The most illustrious names 
in this branch of literature during the period under review are 
those of Toaima BailUe (1762-1851), 7. Staeridan Xaowlas 
(1784-1862), and Tbomas Voon Tallburd (1796-1864). Only 
two of Hiss Baillie*s plays on the passions, De Montfort and Hatred^ 
were produced on the stage— a fact which points to their suit- 
ability for the cabinet rather than the footlights. On the contrary, 
Virginiua, 1820, The Hunchback, 1832, The Wife, 1833, The Lote- 
chase, 1837, and others by Knowles still hold the boards. Of the 
plays of Talfourd, Ion, a tragedy upon the Greek models, is the best 
Beference has abeady been made to the Bemorse of Coleridge. Mrs, 
Cowley ('Anna Haria*) is the author of a sprightly comedy, the 
BeiUs Stratagem ; Miss Mitford and Miss Edgeworth both produced 
plays ; and Monk Lewis was a fertile dramatist, whose Bolla is his 
best remembered work. One phy of 7olm Tobln (1770-1804), 
the Honeymoon, 1805, must not be forgotten. But the dramatio 
growths of this chapter are barren as compared with some of those 
which precede it— ^ circumstance as significant as it is regrettable. 
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131. Bnnunmrj of tlie Period*— Upon the threthold of thete^ 
oar condnding chapters, it irill perhaps be judidoos at the outset to 
direct the reader's attention to the limitation of their range expressed 
bj the words placed in brackets nnder the title. Most of the distin- 
guished writers of this fast-waning century have already gone OTsr to 
the great majority, although some, we hasten to add, still remain with 
us. Dealing, for divers rea8ons^K>f which it is sufficient to indicate the 
poverty of biographical material and the difficulties of contemporary 
criticism — with * deceased' authors only, it will be obvious that the 
sketch of the * Modem Age' comprised in these chapters mustof neces« 
sity be inadequate and imperfect. And, even with regard to deceased 
authors, it is not always possible to separate the measured utterance 
of just criticism ftom that ' full voice which circles round the grave,' 
or to select only those estimates which are unbiassed by communis 
of opinion or uncolonred by personal enthusiasm. In the systematie 
labours of intelligent Qerman and French critics, who, it has often 
been observed, regard our contemporaries with something of the eyes 
with which they will be regarded by our descendants, we might 
perhaps trace out the germs of the judgment which is ultimately to 
be passed upon the Wordsworths and Shelleys, the Smolletts and 
Field ings of our day. But an investigation such a« this would 
involve is wholly beyond the province of the present work ; and, in 
the succeeding pnges, we shall confine ouiselvet to leprodudag tht 
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Tiews and opinions of native critics, at the same time taking a some* 
vhat larger license of quotation than ^re have permitted ourselves 
when dealing with remoter periods. 

The consideration of the -works of two of the greatest poets of the 
'^ctoriau age, Alfred Tennyson and Robert Browning, is reserved 
for our concluding chapter, for we rejoice to recall that it is only 
during the last decade that their names have been among those of 
which this volume treats. So, too, with Dante Gabriel Rossetti and 
Christina, his sister ; while William Morris and Coventry Patmore 
have still more recently passed from us. The poets, therefore, who 
fall within the scope of the present chapter are but few, the chief 
among them being Thomas Hood and Mrs. Browning. 

In the department of prose fiction — a department in which this age 
rivals the great masterpieces of the eighteenth century — the losses 
have been more considerable. Although in 1875 the British 
Novelist was still represented by more than one eminent writer and 
a host of minor authors, we had no longer the keen satire and 
polished style of Thackeray, the exuberant vivacity and sentiment 
of Dickens, the scholarly versatility of Lytton, or the dashing narra- 
tive of Lever. Nor had we the fervid imagination of Charlotte 
BrontS, or the delightful domestic painting of Elizabeth GaskelL 

In History, too, our wealth had been great, and our losses alsi 
great. Macaulay, G-rote, Cornewall Lewis, Alison, Milman, Buckle 
had already gone from among us, and come, therefore, within tb 
range of this chapter. In two of these cases the loss was heightsoc 
by the fiict that death cut short the cherished labour of the authoi 
life. The great Histories of Macaulay and Buckle are fragmea' 
though fragments from which, as from the ruined arc of some x 
completed Cyclopean wall, the extent of the ground it was intend 
to enclose may still be conjectured. 

In the ranks of the Philosophers a great breach had been made 
the disappearance of one of Uie foremost of modern teachers, J 
Stuart Mill. But we must abridge a catalogue which would g 
too long. The names of Hamilton and Maurice — of Whei 
Muxchison and Herschel— of Hugh Miller, of Mrs. Somervil 
of De Quincey and Mrs. Jameson, are but a few of those dece 
authors who are included in these forty years of the ' Modern . 

132. Tbe Poets : Hood. — Some of the drollest and most m 
provoking verse of this century, and some of the most touching 
pathetic poetry ever written, proceeded from the pen of the ant) 
the Sotig of tJu Shirt (which first appeared in Punch in 1S43) ax 
J>ream of Eugene Jrajn, 1829. Tbomas Hood (1790-1845) y 
once an engaging writer and a genial and lovable man. His 
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works, in chronological order, aro Odes and Addresses to Great 
People; Whims and Oddities, 1826; National Tales, 1827; the Plea 
of the Midsummer Fairies, and other Poems, 1828 ; the Comie Annual, 
1830-42 ; Tynley Hall, a novel, 1834 ; Up the Bhine, 1840 ; Poems, 
1846 ; Poems of JVit and Humour, 1 847. 'In most of Hood's works, 
eren in his pons and leyities, there is a *' spirit of good " directed to 
some kindly or philanthropic object He Imd serious and mournful 
jests, which were the more effective from their strange and unex- 
pected combinations. Those who came to laugh at folly remained 
to sympathise with want and suffering. The '* various pen " of Hood, 
said Douglas Jerrold, " touched alike the springs of laughter and the 
sources of tears." Charles Lamb said Hood carried two faces under 
his namesake, a tragic one and a comic' * 

133. BCrs.Browiiliiff. — ^But the greatest name among the poetJ 
of the present chapter is that of a woman, Bllxabetli Barrett 
Browninir ( 1806 f-l 861 )• Delicate health as achild, aggravated by 
the mental shock caused by the sudden death of her brother fix>m 
drowning, condemned Miss Barrett to a darkened room and the life of 
an invalid. Yet in this solitude she ranged through all literature, and 
thence sent forth the splendid emotional poetry, quivering with that 
humanity and impatience of wrong which are marked characteristics 
of her powerftd genius. One of her earliest works was an Essay on 
Mind (in heroics) and other poems, written in 1826. She was an 
accomplished linguist and familiar with the Greek and Latin daasics 
^-especially the former, her keen appreciation of which appears in 
the lines entitled Wine of Cyprus, addressed to her friend, the blind 
Hellenist, Hugh Stuart Boyd : 

* Oh, onr JBachylns, the thunderous. 

How be drove the bolted tareeUi 
Thronf b the dood, to iredge it pooderoos 

In the gnarlM oi^ beneath I 
Oh, oar Sophodee, the royal. 

Who wai bom to monaidi's piece. 
And who mede the whole world lajtlf 

Leas by kingly power than grace I 

Our Bnripldes, the bnnuui. 

With his dropping! of warm tean. 
And hia touohes of things oommon 

Tin they rose to toooh the spheml 
Our Tbeocritas, onr Bion, 

And onr Pindar's ihining goals I— 
These wan oop-bearera ondying 

Of the wine that'a meant for aonla.' t 



• Ohambera'a Cwelop. of Eng. LiU ii. (78 ; r. also the charming MemmriaU ef 
T/iomas Hood, by hia Son and Daughter, 1860. _ 

t Mrs. Browning waa born March 6, 1806 (not 1800), at Cozhoe Hall. Go. 
Darbam. Cf.B.Browning*a A'oUiu\ol I. of Mrs. Browning'a )Korii,ed.l8t9-tM. 
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Her next work (1883)— * an early failure* she terms it— n 
the afterwards re-written translation of Promethetu Bound ; wb 
in 1838 appeared Seraphim, and other Poema. The Cry of the CI 
dren, printed in Blackwood (1843), made a great stir, and add 
interest to the first collected edition of Poena (1844), which oc 
tained much new verse. Among this was Lady Geraldin^s Cou 
ship, with its well-known allusion to Bobebt Bbowmino, wh( 
she married in 1846. After her marriage Mrs. Browning settled 
Italy, and, as a result of the Italian Revolutions of 1848 and IS' 
published her Casa Guidi Windows, 1851, followed in 1860 by i 
other work as earnestly espousing the Italian cause, Poena hef 
Congreee. Previous to this had appeared her masterpiece. Awn 
Leigh, 1 857, a blank verse poem abounding in autobiography, ii 
which, we are told in the preface, * her highest convictions uponL 
and Art had entered.' This Mr. Buskin considered the greatest po< 
of the century. 

134. Otber Voets. — ^Disregarding chronological order for t 
moment, we mention the only other of the poets belonging 
this chapter who can be at all compared with Mrs. Browni 
Adelaide Ann FriNster (1825-64), the daughter of 'Bai 
Cornwall ' (B. W. FA)cter), and the author of Legends and Lyri 
1858 ; Second Series, 1860. Miss Procter^s poems have an individi 
beauty and original grace of fancy which fully entitle them tc 
distinct place in English poetry. BaTld Xaobetli IBc 
(1798-1851), Xirmiam admonstoime Aytonn (1813-1865), a 
Alexander Smltli (1830-67), were Scotch poets. Moir, t 
' Delta ' of Blackwood's Magazine, was the author of many delia 
and beautiful pieces. He also wrote the L\fe of Mansie Waut 
Tailor in Dalkeith, 1828, a very humorous work, and a series 
excellent Lectures on the Poetical Literature of the Last Ha^f-Centm 
1851. Aytoxm, who succeeded Moir as Professor of Literature a 
Belles Lettres in the University of Edinburgh, was for some yei 
editor ot Blackwood, Kadi was the author of some spirited balla 
entitled Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers, 1849; also of FirmiUan^ 
Spasmodie Tragedy, <by T. Percy Jones,' 1854, in which soi 
modem forms of poetry are satirised ; BothwcU, a Poem, 1856, & 
To Aytounalso we owe manyoftheparodiesinthe *BonGaultie 
Book of Ballads, in which his colleague was Sir Theodore Marti 
the gifted translator of Goethe, Horace, Catullus, and the Vx 
Nuova of Dante. Alexander Smith's works are respectively entitl 
Pi>ems, 1853 ; City Poems, 1857 ; and Edwin ofBeira, 1861. He w 
also the author of a couple of novels, and of Dreamthorp^ 18( 
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ft collection of essays, 'written in the country.' FromArttmr 
Bacli ClOQcla (1819-1861), Fellow and Tntor of Oriel College, we 
have some of the best existing English hexameters in the 'Long- 
Vacation pastoral,' entitled the Bothi§ of Tober-na- VMieh, 1848. His 
collected poems also indnde Amours d$ Voyage^ records of continental 
travel in 1848-9, and Marx Magno, or TaUi on Boards written shortly 
before his death. Besides these he prepared a revision of Diyden's 
Translation of Plutarch, As a typical Bngby boy of Arnold's time, 
and an Oxonian of the Oxonians, Clongh is the darling of many 
modems. Mach of what he did was of the best, bnt much in his 
short life was left undone. He lived, rather than wrote his poem, 
says the author of his Memoir, ' Few men, it is probable, have 
looked on nature more entirely in the spirit which his fiivourite 
Wordsworth expressed in the immortal lines on Untsm ; fewer, per- 
haps, in this age have more completely worked out his ideal, *' plain 
living and high thinking.*"* 

185. Tbe Wowellsts*— Belonging by his brilliant talents and 
versatile successes to almost every department of literature^novelist, 
playwright, essayist, poet, biographer, orator, translator, politician, 
and historian— Edward Bulwer, &«rd Ayttoa (1808-1878), if not 
by genius, yet by actual priority in the field of fiction, worthily 
heads tbe list of novelists in the present chapter. A patrician, like 
Shelley and Byron, he had already followed the example of the 
former by publishing, not a novel, but a poem— JbmaeA '• Oriental 
Tkle, dated 1820— before he passed to Ounbridge, where, in 1826, 
he took his B.A. degree. In 1825 he was awarded the Chancellor's 
Gold Medal for his poem on Sculpture ; he also then published a 
eollection of verse entitled Weeds and Wild Flowers, (yNeil, or the 
Behel, followed in 1827, together with the novel of Falkland (after- 
wards suppressed). His next fiction, Pelham^ or the Adtentures of a 
Gentleman, 1828, was a success, and with it began the author's sub- 
sequent popularity. He was then three-and-twenty. Pelham waa 
succeeded by a long line of fictions— 7%e Disoumed, 1829 ; Devereux, 
1829; Paul Clifford, 1880; Eugene Aram, 1832; Godolphin, 1833; 
the Pilgrims of the Bhine, 1884 ; the Last Dags of Pompeii, 1834 ; 
Bienti, 1885; Ernest Maltravers, 1837; its sequel, JlieCf 1888, 
forming, with the previous book, ports i. and ii. of the JEZmstnta; 
Night and Morning, 1841; Zanoni, 1842; the Last of the Barons, 
1843; Lucretia, 1846; Harold, 1848; the Caxtons, 1849, the first 
of the group of so-ealled ' Shandean novels ; ' Mg Novel, 1858 ; Whai 

^ f, T* Falgravo, 
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mil he do fuith it, 1857 ; A Strange Story, published in All the I 
Bound, 1862 ; Kenelm ChiUingly, 1873 ; and the Parisians, IS 
the last of which, at the time of his death, had commenced 
anonymous eonrse in Blackwood^ s Magazine, 

Loid Lytton's poems after ONeil, to name the more import 
only, are Eva, and other Poems, 1842; Poems and Ballads XxsjiAt 
from Schiller, and prefaced by an excellent life of that poet, si 
reprinted in the author s collected Essays ; the satire of the J 
Timon, 1847» out of some lines in which arose the now forgot 
little passnge of arms with the late Lord Tennyson ; the epic of K 
Arthur, 1848 ; the Lost Tales of Miletus, 1366| a collection of lege 
in original rhythmical strophes, founded upon, thongh not dir8< 
imitating, the Greek metres ; St. Stephen* s, 1860 ; and a rersion of 
Odes of Horace, 1869| with a preliminary life. 

The dramatic worlcs of Lord Lyttoh we shall later refer to. 
remains to notice some of his more important miscellaneous wor 
These are the famous political pamphlet of the Crisis, 1834, wh 
ran through no less than nineteen editions in as many weeks; i 
Cof\fessions of a Water Patient, 1845; and the two Tolumea 
Caxtoniana, or Essays on Life, Literature, and Manners, 
*Pisi8tratusCazton,' 1863. 

So wide in range and so diverse in character is the roll of Tj 
Lytton's productions that he often paid the penalty of Tersati] 
in the lack of response by a public not so elastic as himself. ] 
he repeatedly courted the most unbiassed Tcrdicts by issuing '. 
works anonymously and declining to lean upon his already aoquii 
reputation. Q-oddphin, the Lady of Lyons, the Caxtons, the JS 
Jinum, were eo given to the worUl, and it was with a start 
surprise that people first learned, a week or two after his dea 
that the remarkable Coming Bace and the brilliant Parini 
were the work of his pen, * Whatever the character Lord Lytl 
essayed to fill, he worked at the object he put before himself w 
conscientious thoroughness until he had completed his design ; a 
if he did not in every walk achieve equal distinction, he failed in no 
His first efforts in poetry are now but little knoWQ, and are scare 
referred to, except as curious illustrations of Lord Byron's influei 
over his generation ; nor is it likely that King Arthur will belc 
remembered in his £pic ; but in later years liOrd Lytton discove] 
the true limits of his poetic powejr. J'he vigour, wit, and polish 
8t, 8tephen*s entitle him to high rank in the masculine school 
Dryden and Pope ; the Lost Talcs of Miletus have charmed scholi 
with their playful fancy, and the translations from Schiller hi 
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b««a rouchnd by Sir. Csrlyte an the TMBiaus sn Eaglieh reader 

■hoold eoDEnlt who vishis to know the Ifrics of tti« grout GennBii 

■atlior. ThoES wbo ars most famili&r vilh LonJL^Iton'a ctsaja on 

no«l fond of them, uid tn moil petsanded thnt lli^ hare otm 

NOotTed fit mognition. . , Tht axilboi o! the Ludy ijf Lyniii ^i»» 

Osllered li; tba prefeienro of eretj utrecs on tho •Inga Ha lbs {art 

■ ' of Fnuline ; and the Budimce in the rocol fulidioaa of our theatna 

^lM*a wekaRicd Money eTcrj night tor more than tin moiithl fniiu 

I Tbe vhole world knows h'a fsme ai Oistor and NoTctJBt, Bnd i«> 

I HIFnibm Ihe singular langn of knowledga nnd eipericDcS upon 

h be bnilt Dp LU snccesi.'* * We have no bEvilaticii in affirm- 

iog,' t^jt inolher high critical nathoritj, ' that, in the lait jenn of 

hiilifo, LDidLfttoDiraBDat onljthBrortoaon noreliet, butthemoal 

It liTiBg writer in English litirature.'t 

The life of the next ^eat norelitt ot the 'Hodeni Age' was 

D under aiogulnr sdtantngee, nearlj a gpoerfttion ago, bj a 

■well-kDown pen. J Whelhor. od the whole, Mr. Fonlar'a Life adda 

>r dstiula &om the pemnal preilige of the bnlliaot and genial 

I vritet whoee friend and Ulcmrj cxacnlor ho wai, ooi readna muat 

r JBtlge for themaelm. In these page*, iha literary nthet tbaa tlw 

I pertonal aapecC of an anibor ie the chief consideration, and th* 

f Rcord of hia wurking life would oficn alone absorb tha whole apac* 

u a»aga to bim. Cbarlea Dlcksna (1S12-T0] waa bora at 

C XfindpoTt, in Potuca, hia father bring a claik in the NaT; Paj 

lOffice, and at that time ilatioced nt Partamoulh. As a child, tv 

Kdatighlad in reading, and chance direcredbim cbiofl; to the workaot 

|LCerTantea,I<e Sage, and tha eigbleenlh-ccnturycloasics vhich formed 

ft Ilia fatber'e little Tihrxiy. Batthia congenial course of training did not 

l-taat. TbefathecwaatnntfeiTcdto I«iidon, fell into dilRculLles.paascd 

l.tototheManhalstaprieon, andhia son was obliged tocam his liriag 

K tjr a Tei7 snbordinatA emplofment in a vaniboase in the Strsn^ 

V Jn 1S24, bewas again eent loachool (liohadiecoiredaomBprcrion^ I 

I •damticn al Ctgathjim), and, in 1827. cnlftvd the office of a Rolicil«e J 

L —a profeaaion which he did not long purana. Host of hia early ea 

I prncuccs bave left their trscn in hii norels. The wnretionaa p«md 

L it pndj accuratsl; dapictad in ihe earlier chaptersofDaniif Capper- 

I fieiJ, aa alio tha later achool rcminiiceticcs ; thocc of the prison daya 

Lfrapptar in Pickvici and BUak Houm, while it is donbtlras to hil 

K. IST3. 
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legal appreaticeship that vo cnrs Uriah Hnep, DodMn and Fof^ 
SAnipBOQ Brass, and the inimitalile DiL'k Swirelter. 

After Ivaritig Ihe litw bo boi himBelf la the stody or (horthAn-l 
(v, cbap. izaviii. of David Copperjifld on thia head], and eomnieiieed 
repoitiag for the newapaperB. Of the amenities of reporttog iu thoas 
Aa.ya be gave a graphic accDuat. in 186S, ut the Kewapaper Freai 
Fund dinner. It iras during tliis time that he began his first 
litffisiy 7Qrk in the sbape of the skelfhea afterwaida publislied, in 
18ES,ande[ the title tA Sketches bi/Bot~&ia bring a familr pel-namtk 
The success of theaB gave jiBe to his asaociatjoo with SeTmour, tba 
artiat, upoo the schema which subsequently grew into the famona 
Pottkumout Faperi lif Th» Pictiric/c Club, published ia a complete 
form in 1S37. The overrunDing humour, the geniality, the fniab- 
oesB, and the unSngging spirita of Ihe itor; vere irresistible. Aod 
herelre take IsaToto qnole a few words wbioh eiplaio some cnirentlj 
impotad ehatacteristics of the further workofthiapopnlarbninonrist. 
* F^KetioUBaess pushed (o eitracagiiQce was tbe fundnmenlal idr« of 
PicHiaic/i. The cbanictfta vera likenesses of actual persons with 
the isUent peculiarities and venkiieBsea exaggerated. . , He 
(Dickens) was tempted to go on colouring bighlj in works which vere 
framed upon a differeut principle. , . A tendoDc? to indulgQ in 
melodramatic eflects and overdrawn trails soon began to max 
delineaciDns which otherwise were troeod bj ths hand of a maater. 
The Tics increased in bis later works after be bod traversed the 
round of his eitenrare observali'on, and fell back upon the Mlifldal 
crsations of his fancy. Even bis humour which flowed in such a 
ftiU tide, and appeared for many jsars to be inexhaustible, coold 
not atream on in the plenitude of its affluence fur ever, and aa it 
became less spontaneous and brilliant he tried to give Ecst to his 
eharaoters by magnifying their eccentricitios.'* Thus much in 
BDttcipatioQ. But he had a long course of triumphs before hin 
ere he arrived at those later efGiits to which the faregoing rematks 
ar« most justly applicable, and even tb^n bis immense influence and 
popularity remained unaffected by them. To Pichnick succeeded 
Oliver Traill auJ the L'/e und Ademtum i^ Alehola* Sietlttj/, with 
its 'Dothobays Hall,' 1S39; tbe Old Curvtsity Siop, iSiO-.Bani^ 
Budjjf, 1841 ; ths L(/s and Adnenturis of Martin Chutxlewit, widi 
its inimitabis bypacrlte Pecksniff, IB44 ; Draling* milh tht Firwi ^ 
Dambey and Son, Wholtiate, Eclail, and for Ejrporiation, 184S; tha 
JVfwuoi HUton/ of Dai-id CopptrJieH, its author's " fovourile child,' 
liSOiBkakBouie, 1853; Bard Timn.MH; Lialt Dornt, ISS Tia 
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Talet of Tico COirt. I8£9 -. Great Eiptctatieiw, 1861 ; Our jaaCual 
Friend, 1865; aod the uDfiniibed Ut/iiery qf Edwin Drood, 1870. 
Uoit of Ui*aa book* were pnblishtd in the lerial form oF JVluticit, 
or in ibe pages of the irecUj periodical ituted by Dickens id 18S0 
ander the name of Hauuhold ii'ordt, irMch after being lemponnlj 
me^ud in All tht Year Hound agsio eiiHs Dnd«r its old naniB. 
Buidu these there was the series of delightful Chruiauu Storut, 
irbioh, sanimeDced io 1S43 bj A Chrulmat Oirol in Pratt, waa con- 
Unned bjlbe CAinu^ )8f4; tl\a Cricktt on Ite Biarth, ISiS; th» 
BattU qf L</e, 1816; taitht Ilaunttd Man and I \t Glioal'i liarffuiH, 
leiB. Tbe Esaaja eatilled the VaxmBitrdal TraMtllcr (1660), 
Amerkan Hoteafor General Ctrculation, 1813, PUlant from Ilal'f, 
1816. and a Ciild"! BUtory •/ England, IBS), ar* Ibe moat impor- 
UnC of his ranuiining works. 

Dickens died on tbe 9lb June, 1870; and the geaeration forirhom 
(fit boTTOv a phnkse from that epilapb on Qoldsmith whieh Johnson 
•0 obstinatel; refused to write id English) he had been ntw ruMt 
osnf motendi, live lacri'me, offfcluum jKilaii at Unu daminalor, 
decreed him a resUng-placs in Poet's Ckiraer. The time has searcelj 
•irind ba an exact apprsdaticD of bis poaition as a vriter. Soma 
of Ilia more obriona dsdecU hare been hinted at abore ; but hii 
marit« ara fiu in excmi of hii &nlts. In his initial lines Ur. 
Fbntor calls bim ' the must popolar anthor of his daj and one of 
the grcalSKt bnmonriits the ago baa pradnced,' and this qnalificatioa 
will, in all probabililj, be endoned without rrsTrration bj tboisraof 
readers who hare laughed OTsr tbe wit of Sam WelUr, and pitied the 
•omwi of Little Kell^ban rvjoieed in the efcentricilJas of Micawbw 
and Ura. Oamp, or shuddered with the ghostly horror of Jouna 
Chnnlewit. Foture critics will clatsifjr bis affictaliom, and appruise 
~ la attempts at roforming abnvea ; the; will note the liinilaiioiis of 
ia art and range of character; bnl the; cannot fbil, at tbe same 
■ lime, to render justice to his ririd imaginatioii, hit genial bnmoor, 
Whit eamealness. his huminiij, and, abore all, his puritj. ■ I think 
a past writers (Slcme, Ac), and of one who Htss amoog u 
',' said his grrat rival Thackeraj, ' and am gratcfiil for tlie inno- 
it Unghter and the swe«t and uiuollinl page which tbe aolhor of 
d Cttppfjt^d giree to m j children/* 

in leaves ' of the Picl-mek Fapert bod long fluttsred into 
Kiglish houseboldi. and other fictions as geoial and bnmonrful had 
' id tbem, before the name of anotbet writer whom most of <u 
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delight to honour made its appearance on library tables. WHIiam 
Makepeace Thackeray (1811-63) was a man of siz-and-thirtj 
when Vanity Fair was first issued in monthly numbers. Bom in 
Calcutta, he had come to England at the age of five. He was 
educated at the Charter House ; afterwards at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he was the contemporary of Tennyson, John Sterling, 
and Lord Houghton. He left the university without taking a degree. 
His means were ample, and, until they were reduced by an unfor- 
tunate business connection, relieved him from the necessity of adopt- 
ing a profession ; and he travelled leisurely through Europe, visitiDg 
its capitals. It was at this period that he had the interview with 
Goethe at Weimar, the circumstances of which he relates in a letter 
published in Lewes's life of that poet.* When it became neceesaiy 
for him to increase his income by his own exertions, he for a time 
leaned toward art, which he still continued to study at Paris. ' But 
it was destined,' says one of his few biographers, * that he shoold 
paint in colours which will nerer crack and never need restoration. 
All his artist experience did him just as much good in literature as 
it could have in any other way ; and in travelling through Europe 
to see pictures, he learned not them only, but men, manners, and 
languages. He read German ; he knew French well and spoke it 
elegantly ; and in market-places, saionst hotels, muscimis, studios^ 
the sketch-book of his mind was always filling itself.'f 

At the age of thirty, then, ho began to direct his attention to 
literature. His earlier labours, not now always to be traced, were 
anonymous or pseudonymous. * He wrote letters in the TYutes under 
the signature of Manlius Fennialinus.' He contributed to reviews 
— to newspapers. He wrote for Fraser's Magazine (established in 
1830), for Punch (established in 1841), and for many other publica- 
tions. Much of his work from 1841 to 1847 is contained in the volumes 
of Miscellanies^ published in 1857. Not comprised in these, however, 
are the Paris Sketch Book^ 1840 ; the Second Funeral of Napdleoni 
1841 ; and the Irish Sketch Book, 1843, all published under hii 
favourite nom de plume of ' Michael Angelo Titmarsh,* — ' a name ix 
which the dream of the artist still haunted the fancy of the humourist 
The list of the Miscellanies is too long for repetition. But in the touch 
ing History of Samuel Titmarsh and the Great Hoyyarty Diamond h 
had already put forth his strength, and in the Memoirs qf Barr, 
Lynddnf Esq., he had tried the ground of Esmond. The Miseettsmit 
contain, besides, the YellouhPlush Papers, with their wonderfiilspel 

• Lewe8*8 Life </ Goethe, 1864, 659. 

t Bri^ Memoir ofThadterop, tfj James Hannay, 1864, MOw 
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Ing, the Book of Snobs, contributed to Punch ; the excellent parodies 
entitled NofteU by Eminent Hands (f.«. Balwer, Lerer, O.P. B. Jamee, 
Disraeli, &c.), and the Ballads, ' His (Thackeray's) poetic rein/ says 
Hannaj, * was curiooslj original.' 'Poetzy was not the predominant 
mood of his mind, or the intellectnal law by which the objects of his 
thought and obsenration were arranged and classified. Bnt insids his 
fine common-sense understanding, there was, so to speak, a pool of 
poetry — ^like the imjpLutnum in the hall of a Boman house, which 
gave an air of coolness and freshness and nature to the solid 
marble columns and tesselated floor.' * The ChronioU of the Drum 
is perhaps his highest poetical effort; but for the genuine 
Thackerean mixture of humour and pathos the reader is referred 
to the BaUad qf Bouillabaisse, the Cane-bottomed Chair, Ho, jpretty 
page with the dimpled chin, the bright little paraphrase of Ptrshos 
odi; and other familiar specimens. 

To return to his prose writings. In 1 847t with a completed train- 
ing and a perfected style, he came before the world with his first 
great book— which, as usual, had been declined by publisher after 
publisher, like many another masterpiece from Bobinson Crusoe to 
Jane Eyre. This was Vanity Fair, a Novel without a ESsro, written in 
1 846-7-8, and which, aided by an appreciatiTe article in the Quarterly, 
gradually compelled its audience. It was * the key with which he 
opened the door of his fame.' Inconsecutire and irregular as was 
the plot (the incidents succeed each other as in ordinary life), it 
soon ' became known that a new delineator of life was at work in 
society, and one whose pen was as keen as the dissecting knife of 
the surgeon. An author had sprung up who dared to shame society 
by a strong and manly scorn, and by proclaiming that it ought to 
loathe [clothe?] itself in dust and ashfs. The world wns not un- 
willing to read the reflection of its foibles and its rices mirrored with 
so much wit, ori^nality, and genius.'t 

Vanity Fair was followed, in 1850, by the History of Pendennis, 
his Fortunes and his Mitfortunes, his Friends and his greatest Enemy, 
The author's object was to describe the career of an ordinary English 
gentleman, * no better nor worse than most educated men . • . with 
the notorious foibles and selflshness of their lires and their educa- 
tion.' The picture is accurate in the last degree, and it is perhaps by 
reason of its nndrapod, nnramished truthfulness that we like the hero, 
Pendennis, no better than the hero Tom Jones. Tom Jones was a 
* sorzy scoundrel ;' and there is reason for acquiescing in the Terdict 

* Brirf Memoir ttf Thadterap, by JamoB HaonAj, 1864, 10. 

t Edinburgh RnUm, JaDoary, 1873. 10] rcxzxrii.) : Tht Wbritt Sf TkatAmws» 
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delight to honour made its appearance on library tables. William 
Makepeace Tbackeray (1811-63) was a man of six-and-thiitj 
when Vanity Fair was first issued in monthly numbers. Bom in 
Calcutta, he had come to England at the age of five. He was 
educated at the Charter House ; afterwards at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he was the contemporary of Tennyson, John Sterling, 
and Lord Houghton. He left the university without taking a degree. 
His means were ample, and, until they were reduced by an unfor- 
tunate business connection, relieved him from the necessity of adopt- 
ing a profession ; and he travelled leisurely through Europe, visiting 
its capitals. It was at this period that he had the interview with 
Goethe at Weimar, the circumstances of which he relates in a letter 
published in Lewes*s life of that poet.* When it became neceesaiy 
for him to increase his income by his own exertions, he for a time 
leaned toward art, which he still continued to study at Faris. ' But 
it was destined,' says one of his few biographers, * that he should 
paint in colours which will nerer crack and never need restoiration. 
All his artist experience did him just as much good in literatore as 
it could have in any other way ; and in travelling through EUnope 
to see pictures, he learned not them only, but men, manners, and 
languages. He read German ; he knew French well and spoke it 
elegantly ; and in market-places, salons, hotels, museums, stndioii^ 
the sketch-book of his mind vras always filling itself.'f 

At the age of thirty, then, ho began to direct his attention to 
literature. His earlier labours, not now always to be traced, were 
anonymous or pseudonymous. ' He wrote letters in the Times under 
the signature of Manlius Fennialinus.' He contributed to reviews 
— to newspapers. He wrote for Fraser^s Magazine (established in 
1830), for Funch (established in 1841), and for many other publica- 
tions. Much of his work from 1 84 1 to 1 847 is contained in the volnniec 
of Miscellanies, published in 1857. Not comprised in these, however, 
are the Paris Sketch Book, 1840 ; the Second Funeral of NapoUom 
1841 ; and the Irish Sketch Book, 1843, all published nnder hit 
favourite nom de plume of * Michael Angelo Titmarsh,' — < a name ii 
which the dream of the artist still haunted the fancy of the humourist 
The list of the Miscellanies is too long for repetition. But in the toadi 
ing History of Samuel Titmarsh and the Great Hoggarty Diamond h 
had already put forth his strength, and in the Memoirs <^ Ban 
Lynddn, Esq,, he had tried the ground of Esmond, The MisedUmi 
contain, besides, the YellovhHush Papers, with their wonderful spel 

• Lewes*8 Li/e </ Goethe, 1864, 655. 

t Bri^ Memoir ofThadteraf, \rj James Hauiay, 1864, MOw 
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ing, the Book of Snobs, contributed to Punch ; the excellent parodies 
entitled NoffeU by Eminent Bands (us, Bnlwer, LeTer, G.P. B. Jamee, 
Disraeli, &c\ and the Ballads. * Hii (Thackeray's) poetic rein/ says 
Hannaj, * was curionsi j original.' ' Poetij was not the predominant 
mood of his mind, or the intellectnal law by which the objects of his 
thought and obsenration were arranged and classified. But insids his 
fine common-sense understanding, there was, so to speak, a pool of 
poetry — ^like the implutnum in the hall of a Boman house, which 
gave an air of coolness and freshness and nature to the solid 
marble columns and tesselated floor.' * The Chronicle of the Brum 
is perhaps his highest poetical effort; but for the genuine 
Thackerean mixture of humour and pathos the reader is referred 
to the Ballad qf Bouillabaisse, the Cane-bottomed Chair, Ho, pretty 
page with the dimpled ^in, the bright little paraphrase of Persieos 
odi; and other familiar specimens. 

To return to his prose writbgs. In 1 847t with a completed train- 
ing and a perfected style, he came before the world with his first 
great book — which, as usual, had been declined by publisher after 
publisher, like many another masterpece from Bobinson Crusoe to 
Jane Eyre, This was Vanity Fair, a Novd toithout a Bero, written in 
1846-7-8, and which, aided by an appreciatiTe article in the Quarterly, 
gradually compelled its audience. It was * the key with which he 
opened the door of his fame.' Inconsecutire and irregular as was 
the plot (the incidents succeed each other as in ordinary life), it 
soon * became known that a new delineator of life was at work in 
society, and one whose pen was as keen as the dissecting knife of 
the surgeon. An author had sprung up who dared to shame society 
by a strong and manly scorn, and by proclaiming that it ought to 
loathe [clothe?] itself in dust and ashps. The world was not un- 
willing to read the reflection of its foibles and its rices mirrored with 
so much wit, originality, and genius.'t 

Vanity Fair was followed, in 1850, by the History of Pendennis, 
his Fortunes and his Mi^ortunes, his Friends and his greatest Enemy, 
The author^s object was to describe the career of an ordinary English 
gentleman, * no better nor worse than most educated men . • . with 
the notorious foibles and selflshness of their lires and their educa- 
tion.' The picture is accurate in the last degree, and it is perhaps by 
reason of its undraped, unramished truthfulness that we like the hero, 
Pendennis, no better than the hero Tom Jones. Tom Jones was a 
' sorzy scoundrel ;' and there is reason for acquiescing in the Terdict 

• BHtf Memoir &f Thadterajf, by JamoB Hannny, 1M4, 10. 
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deligbt to hoDOtir made its appearance on libraxy tables. WUliam 
Makepeace Tbackeray (1811-63) was a man of sixand-thirtj 
wben Vanity Fair was first issued in monthly numbers. Bom in 
Calcutta, he had come to England at the age of five. He waa 
educated at the Charter House ; afterwards at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he was the contemporary of Tennyson, John Sterling, 
and Lord Houghton. He left the university without talking a degree. 
His means were ample, and, until they were reduced by an nnfop- 
tunate business connection, relieyed him from the necessity of adopt- 
ing a profession ; and he travelled leisurely through Europe, visiting 
its capitals. It was at this period that he had the interview with 
Goethe at Weimar, the circumstances of which he relates in a letter 
published in Lewes's life of that poet.* When it became necessary 
for him to increase his income by his own exertions, he for a time 
leaned toward art, which he still continued to study at Paris. ' But 
it was destined,' says one of his few biographers, * that he should 
paint in colours which will never crack and never need restaration. 
All his artist experience did him just as much good in literatoxe as 
it could have in any other way ; and in travelling through Europe 
to see pictures, he learned not them only, but men, manners, and 
languages. He read German ; he knew French well and spoke it 
elegantly ; and in market-places, salons, hotels, museums, sttidioi^ 
the sketch-book of his mind was always filling itself.'f 

At the age of thirty, then, ho began to direct his attention to 
literature. His earlier labours, not now always to be traced, were 
anonymous or pseudonymous. ' He wrote letters in the Times mider 
the signature of Manlius Pennialinus.* He contributed to reviews 
— to newspapers. He wrote for Eraser's Magaziiie (established in 
1830), for Punch (established in 1841), and for many other publica- 
tions. Much of his work from 1841 to 1847 iscontained inthevcdnmes 
of Miscellanies, published in 1867. Not comprised in these, however, 
are the Paris Sketch Book, 1840 ; the Second Funeral of Ntqfoletm, 
1841 ; and the Irish Sketch Book, 1843, all published under his 
favourite nom de plume of ' Michael Angolo Titmarsh,' — * a name in 
which the dream of the artist still haunted the fancy of the humooristi' 
The list of the Miscellanies is too long for repetition. But in the toiieh- 
ing History of Samuel Titmarsh and the Great Hoyyarty Diamond hs 
had already put forth his strength, and in the Memoirs rf Barry 
Lyndon, Esq,, he had tried the ground of Esmond, The MisMamks 
eontain, besides, the YeUow-Plush Papers, with their wonderfbl spell- 

• Lcwo8*8 Z(/"(f qf Goethe, 1864, 655. 

t Bri^ Memoir ofThadtera^, by Junoi Haanay, 1864, »-10i. 
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ing, the Book of 8no^, contrilroted to Puneh ; the excellent parodiee 
entitled Novels by Emment Eandi (U. Bolwer, Lerer, G.F. IL James, 
Disraeli, &c), and the Ballads. ' His (Thackeray's) poetic rein/ says 
Hannay, ' was cnrionsly original.' 'Poetry was not the predominant 
mood of his mind, or the intellectnal law by which the objects of his 
thought and obserration were arranged and classified. Bnt insids his 
fine common-sense nnderstanding, there was, so to speak, a pool of 
poetry^like the impluvium in the hall of a Boman honse, which 
gaye an air of coolness and freshness and natore to the solid 
marble columns and tesselated floor.' * The Chronicle of the Drum 
is perhaps his highest poetical effort; but for the genuine 
Thackerean mixture of humour and pathos the reader is referred 
to the Ballad qf Bouillabaisse, the Cane-boUamed Chair, Ho, pretty 
page with the dimpled ohin, the bright little paraphrase of Persiofs 
odi; and other familiar specimens. 

To return to his prose writings. In 1847i with a completed train- 
ing and a perfected style, he came before the world with his first 
great book— which, as usual, had been declined by publisher after 
publisher, like many another masterinece from Bobinsan Crusoe to 
Jane Eyre, This was Vanity Fair, a Novel without a Hero, written in 
1 846-7-8, and which, aided by an appreciatiTe article in the Quarterly, 
gradually compelled its audience. It was ' the key with which he 
opened the door of his £une.' InconseentiTe and irregular as waa 
the plot (the incidents succeed each other as in ordinary life), it 
soon ' became known that a new delineator of life was at work in 
society, and one whose pen was as keen as the dissecting knife of 
the surgeon. An author had sprung up who dared to shame society 
by a strong and manly scorn, and by proclaiming that it ought to 
loathe [clothe?] itself in dust and ashps. The world was not un- 
willing to read the reflection of its foibles and its rices mirrored with 
so much wit, originality, and genius.'t 

Vanity Fair was followed, in 1850, by the History of Pendennis, 
his Fortunes and his Mitfortunes, his Friends and his greatest Enemy. 
The author's object was to describe the career of an ordinary English 
gentleman, * no better nor worse than most educated men • • • with 
the notorious foibles and selfishness of their lires and their educa- 
tion.' The picture is accurate in the last degree, and it is perhaps by 
reason of its undraped, nnramished truthfulness that we like the hero, 
Pendennis, no better than the hero Tom Jones. Tom Jones was a 
' Sony scoundrel ;' and there is reason for acquiescing in the rerdict 

* Dritf Memoir ef Thadterapt by Judw Haiinaj, 184M, 10. 
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of a modora critic that Fendeniiii is a 'poor creature.' But tli* 
drawiag of tha Ilubal^li□nte cbiLractera is to tbe full as knen and fine 
&a thiit of tbosB in yaniti/ Fair, and the old tuft-hunter, Miyop 
Feudeania, ma; fairly etaud comparisoQ with Lord Steyue and Eii 
Htt Crawley, the ■ wicked nDlilemnn' and tba TulgarliaronEt of ths 
earUer dotoI. 

Wa moat pasfl more rapidlj over Thnckoray's later works, yanily 
f^ir and JWfennu hud appeared in tbe aerial form. Hij noxt 
work, tbe ffiitOTji of Seary Bnaond, Eiq., a Colontt 
of her Majuty Quten Annt, WTUieahy Himtelf, 1B93, came outint^a 
ordinary throe TolumM of cireiUaling librarieB — a fact which paitly 
explaiUB its BiipBrior]\rtiBtic unity. Tbncke my delighted in tie pselido- 
Augufltan age, and haa reproduced irith mar tbUous skill ' 
thoQgbta, feelingB, and Etyle.* ' Queen iLane'a colonel wtitee bis 
life — and a very iotareating one it ia — joit aa rach a Queen Anne's 
colonel might be eipo<:l«d to write it;' and in this respect aloos 
the book ia on all hands regarded as a remarkable four di/o 
his next, he rererted to the familiar 'jrellow coTerB.' producing ft 
work which dirides with Vanity Fair the houourof being hJa 
piecf, i.e. — Tht Nettxoma: Metnoira of a foott reiptclabli Anjt)!} 
EdiledbyArl/iiirPsn(ienHii,Etq.,\a&o. Tbis coDt^uoB that admliabli 
character of llie old Indinn officer and gentleman, Colonel 
fot a parallel to whom one must revert to ' 3Iy Unde Toby' 
Quixote 1 und one of the roust charming of tbe author's 
creations, — after Lady Caatlewood in Eimoiid, — the colonel'a nien, 
Ethel, The moral, if there be a moral to the book, is the eril ariaiiig 
&on ill-aseorted marriages. Tlit I'irgitttaits, a TeUofihe latt Canturft 
1869, narrates the fortunea of Esmond's grsndHoas. Lovtl, lib 
Widower, a Nowieiit, ISM; the Jdventvrti of Philip on hit W<n 
threvghthe World.showing Who Robbed Him, ]Vho Hdped Bim, 
Who Ptisifd Him b</, 1802; and the beautiful fragmont of Dattt 
Dueal, in which he returns to his favoarite century, and the pvogr 
of which was chocked by his death in 186!!, hto the chief of bb 
maining worki. Like Bulwor, like Djckant, he died in harness. 

From the foregoing psrsgraphB some of Thackeray's minor voAU 
euch as the scries of Christmas storiea which appeared from IHf 
to I8&1 (incladiog the delicious 'Fireside Pantomime' entitled tb^ 
Rote and the Ring; or tht Aduenlura qf Prii'ce Giglie andPritat 
Balbo, 1S51), have, for want of space, been inlcntioDolly ontiUad 
But the famous Lectures on the English HumouTisIa of tht EigUmtA 
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Ctrnfur^i deHrered id 1851, BDillba Lcctum on the Four Gtorga, 

' Mannrrf, Moral!, Coiirl and Tatm Life, deliytETed in 

IBGS-7, cannot be so pMsad over. The pictures of HogBrth, BUelo^ 

Addison, anil Fielding in the flrst-namcd of three votka are id the 

■nthor'a beat style, but with Swift and Sterne liia njmpatbiee (and 

nanj Kill say rigbtlj) appear to haTe been imperfect. ' Ha cama 

to the task of painting Sirift prqudiced ly Swift's ferocity, just aa 

to that of paiBtingatMleandOoldaniith, prqudiwdby their fcindli- 

hulplnnmniw. and genaral ireakness ;' * and hence the sketchea 

the HuaenriitM hare been called < modcla of writing, if not of bio- 

lUnph;.* Indeed, aa regaidi atyle and beauty of eompoBition, 

iRiackerny had few equal). The Four Gtorget (euffldratly described 

Ij their sub-title), appeared io 1860 in the Conthill Magatint. the 

fcerald TOnture of a long list of ahilling mouthlieB, which date from 

foccess of this one, launched under the prestige of the gnat 

list's editorihipin Jannaiy IS60. Id it were publiehed Ma last 

norela and the fragment of a third, beiidaa the neUow and 

idly Montaigne- like cataerUt entitled RmmdabcnU Fapen, 

Mr. Thackoray'a humonr,' saya Erimley, ' does not mainly 

Alioo of oddities of raaouvr, habit, or fwllng; but 

Id ao Tepreecnting adaal men and vomen as to excite a sense of 

iBeongniitj in the reader's mind — » feeling that the follies and vicei 

dasenbad are deviations from bd ideal of bumanily always present 

to the writer. The real is deseribod TiTidly, with that perception of 

bdiTidnaliCy which constitulet tJie artlet; but tha description 

iiii[>lies and suggesta a atandard higher tban itself, not by any direct 

■aaertioo of soeh a standard, but by an unmiBtakable irony. . . 

Itia this wbicb nutkea Mr. Thackeray a profound mornlist, just aa 

Hogarth sbowod hia knowledge of pcrspectire by drawing a land- 

Mapa thninghoDt in Tiolation of its rales.'''t' 'Ho bad no notion,' sayt 

■aother writer, ' that nncll contd be done by teni[;g people to ba 

lie found it mora leltiog to show thnt by being otherwiaa 

Ihey were in dan^t of bccomiag unhappy, ridiralona. and eontemp- 

~ It. Yet he did not altogether neglect positlra teaching. Many 

paasagea might be taken from his works — vreli from tha remoneles* 

Soel: of SvoU iUtU—ithi^ iudicato the beauty of gooi,lneas; and 

the whole lendeaoy of his writing, fcom the first to the Init line ba 



• nattrrr 
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penned daring a long and active literary life, has invariably been to 
inspire a reverence for manliness and purity and truth.'* 

Contemporary with Dickens, with Thadceray, and with Bolwer, 
the two former of whom he survived, comes another novelist 
endeared to this generation, Cliarles Ziever (1806-72). Educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, and Gottingen, Lever began life as 
a physician, afterwards occupying diplomatic posts at Florence, 
Spezzia, and Trieste, at which last place he died. In 1837* he began 
a series of racy sketches in the Dublin Magazine under the title of 
the Confessions of Harry Lorrequer, succeeded, in 1840, by Charles 
OMaUey, the Irish Dragoon. The welcome accorded to the spirit 
and dash of these works assured his popularity and determined his 
career. It is not needful for us to recall the long list of his novels, 
firom those above named to his last in the ComhUl Magazine — Lord 
KOgobbin, 1871. Dlacl-wood, the Dublin University, JU the Year 
Sound, St. Paul's — each knew his pen and his imfla^ng powers. 
Long experience of the ins and outs of continental life give a singular 
variety and zest to his social sketches, and though his types are not 
universal, nor does he sound the deeper chords, yet in the delinea- 
tion of lower Irish life he has had few or no rivals. 

This age is rich in the works of women. To one in partiealar 
of the three daughters of a clergyman, living in a small and ob- 
scure provincial parsonage, we owe some of the most remarkable 
of modem novels. CHiarlottei Smily, and Ann BroatS were 
the daughters of the Kev. Patrick Bronte^ perpetual cnrato of 
Haworth, in Yorkshire. Charlotte, the most gifted of the trio, 
was born in 1816, and died in 1855, having lost her sisters in 
1848 and 1849 respectively. Imaginative composition appears to 
have been an early amusement of the motherless girls, for, between 
1829 and 1830, they had produced as many as twenty-two volnmet 
of MS., much of which was in a hand as small as the minute 
extract-type of the present volume.t In 1 846, preserving their initials 
under the pseudonyms of ' Currer,* * Ellis,' and * Acton Bell,' tbe 
sisters published a volume of miscellaneous poems without much 
success. Each had about this time a novel ready for the press. 
Emily and Ann succeeded in publishing their tales of Wutkerimg 
Heights and Agnes Grey together in 1847; Charlotte's Profeeeor 
(afterwards published posthumously) was however declined. But» by 
1847, she had completed a masterpiece — the novel of j€Me ^fre* 
This, issued by Messrs. Smith and Elder in the October of that yesx^ 

• [Dr. John Brown], N. BrUith Rev.^ Febmary, 1864, 299 (zL) 
t V, Fac-iimHe in the Li^t bj ICis, QaskdU 
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ftUzaeted immediate attentaon, and the public interest was subse- 
quently greatly heightened by the disdosure of the authoi^s sex. 
Jane Bkfre was followed, in 1849, by Shirley, and, in 1852, by 
VilUtte, In 1854 the now popular authoress was married to the 
Rer. A. B. Nicholls, and died in the following year. Her novels 
are too well known to need much detailed description here. The 
vigour, the white-heat of imagination, the pulsating eloquence of 
Jane Eyre still hold the modem reader as they did that more pro- 
fessional * reader ' to Messrs. Smith and Elder^s firm, who sat up all 
night to finish the MS. *Jane Eyre* (we are translating from the 
French reviewer whom the authoress said appreciated her best) * is 
not only Miss Bronte's finest romance, but it is the finest of con- 
temporary romances.'* 

Shortly after Charlotte BrontS died, an already well-known 
novelist and personal friend published her Life, 1857f a work 
which, bating some inaccuracies removed from subsequent editions, 
is a model of a biography. Little is known of the life of the writer, 
Mrs. XUaalietIi CMMkell (1810-65), beyond the fact that she was 
the wife of a Unitarian minister in Manchester. Before the appear- 
ance of the life of Mrs. Nicholls, she had published the novels of 
Mary Bari<m, 1848, 'a picture of Manchester life,* having for its 
groundwork the depression of trade in 1841-2 ; Buth, and Cranford, 
1 853 ; and North and Souih, 1855. Her subsequent tales are i^via*8 
Lovera, 1863, a story of the last century, which takes place in a little 
Northern whaling village; the beautiful cabinet-picture entitled 
Cousin Phillie; and the unfinished yet delightful tale of Wivee 
and Daughters, 1865. The sweet, truthM, and pure domestic pictures 
in this most charming of modem novels of everyday life will not 
require to be further described here. 

Of the novelists of the last epoch, many might be as fairly placed 
in this one, since several, e.y. Marryat, Hook, and G-. F. R. James, 
continued to write long after the year 1835, at which this chapter 
begins. To the fictions of Mood« Moir, and Alesander SmltH a 
reference has already been made. Those of Boofflas Jmrrold 
will be noticed under the * Dramatic Writers.* Among the remain- 
ing deceased novelists must be mentioned flamnel liower, 1707- 
1868, an admirable song-writer, and author of the Irish tales of Sory 
O'More, 1837; Handy Andy, 1842; and Treasure TVove, 1844; 
abeitcb Bitdiie (1800-65), sometime editor of Chambers* s Joumai, 

• M. Bmile Montigut, Rewui dr Deux M<md*t^ July IS, 1857. ICr. Angnstiiie 
BirreU has written a life for the Qrtai Writen 8erie% 1887. Mr. Clement Sborters 
eagerly expeoted CharWttt Brwli tmd h-r CirUt Las joat appcortd, 1896. 



and author of Waayfoct Common, 1854, Bud other tales; Ibvk 
Kemon (1809-70). editor of Punch, and aothor of leTsral gmial 
novela nod acting play?; Junea Hann»y (1837-1S73), adiatin* 
e:ui»hod CFitic (to whose labours on Tha<±eraj, Smollett, and othen, 
this work bus bees more thau oDce indebted), aud anlhor of the nauti- 
cal novels of Smgltton Funlcnoy, 1850, and Euslace Cotif/ert, 18S5 ; 
J'. B. XDrBaa(18U-1873},autborof Cncff SSoi, the BoUM bff tk* 
ChvTchi/ard, and other sombre and poverfut vorks belonging ta 
the 'Sensational School' of modem fiction ; and a crowd of minor 
writen qvoe nunc perierihert longum e$l. 

13fl. Tbe Btatorlans.— If theKew Zeolander, so ofUBreTened 
to hy eontemporarj joumaliBte, should chance bireafter to extend hll 
inquiries into the hialoricnl literature of this age, he will probably 
arrive at Ibe concluiion ihat the vrriter, hj whom he was {frftcticallj 
introduced to the pulilic of this conntr?, was tlie moat brilliant, aod 
certaiBly the moat popular, of modem English historians. Thomas 
BBlilDKtoii XoonalBT (lB00-]Su9) waa bom at RatUoj' Tetnpla 
in LeicoaleTahire, bis father being the well-knoini Abolitionist, 
Zacharj Macnulny. Be whs educated at Trinity Collegei Camblidgc^ 
vliere, in 1819, he obtained a mcdul for a poem on Pompeii ; and, 
in 1821, waa elected Crarea Uuirersity Scbolar, gaining, in the aania 
j-ear, asoLher medal for a poem on Eventide. Id 1822, he became 
B.A., uvl wan b pri» foe an essay on William III. la 1824, h« 
was elected Fellow ; in 1828, be was calk-d to tbo bar. As a bar- 
rister he made no great Ggnie, and after his rctorn to Parliament aa 
member for Calne, in 1 830. did not long continue to practise. Ba^ 
□n the other hand, he had early devoted bis mind toliterstnnt 
and, between June, 1823, and November, )821.contribBtednDnMnmi 
papers and poems to [Charles] Kaighi's Quarterly Magariat, is 
some of which his Lias towards historical compoiiition may b* 
already diseamod. A more important production than thess, how- 
ever, was hia CBsny on n writer whoso works had been his favonrila 
iludj from boyhood (he is «aid indeed to have literally koavn 
ParadiH Lott by heart), namely, the Eatog on Milton, wbidt 
appeared ia^heEdinhiiTgh Bemca for 182S. This was the 'Ajia^ 
post' of Ihat famous series, which (to use one of hia favourite phrsMl) 
may now, in one way or other, lie truly said Co be 'known to vntf 
acliool-bay.' In 1828 appeared, among others, the Essay on Drgim 
(included in the Jlf<*;rfIaitoiiu HVid'nji) and that on ffatfam ; ialUli' 
Byron and Jahjuon; in 1832, £ur^'fA ; \i2i.fiU; 1837. Bmtm-i 
J83S, £i'r IT. rsDi/'f*; 1830, CAurfioiuI Slatt ; lUO, Qivt vA^^ 
Una <^tk»P<^a; 1811, Comit Dramatittt ef tlu Reitorvli 
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Warren ffoitinffs; 1848, Madame I/Arbiay and Addison. In these 
essayB ' there is hardly an important period/ sayB Dean Milman, 
* at least in onr later history, which has not passed under his review. 
. . . Burleigh gires us the reign of Elizabeth ; Bacon, that of 
James L ; Milton and Hampden, of Charles L and the Eepublic ; 
Temple (with Maddntoth's History), Charles IL and the Berolntion ; 
Horace Walpole, Chatham, Pitt, the Qeorges ; Clire and Hastings, the 
rise of our Indian Empire. The variety of topics is almost as nothing 
to the variety of information on every topic : he seems to have read 
everything, and to recollect all that he had read.' * 

During his absence in India as President of the Law Commission 
(1834-38), he had found leisure to continue his contributions to the 
Edinbmrgh, But now he was desirous of devoting himself to a life- 
long project) as present to his ambitions throughout as his Epic 
to Milton, namely, the History of England, * from the accession of 
James II. to a time which is in the memory of men yet living.' In 
1847 he lost his seat for Edinburgh, to which he was elected in 
1839, and set to work in earnest at his long-cherished scheme. 
Ho was returned again for Edinburgh in 1852 ; but his parliamen- 
tary life may be said to have terminated with the reverse of 1847. 
In 1849, to complete the few remaining particulars of his life, he 
was made Lord Hector of the University of Glasgow; and, in 1857, 
raised to the peerage as Baron Macaulay of Kothley, in Leicester- 
shire. Two years later he died (December 28, 1859), and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

The proposed extent of the famous History which absorbed his 
later years (for, with the exception of Lives of Bunyan, 1854; 
Goldsmith, 1856; Johnson, 1866; Pitt, 1859; said Atterbury, 1853, 
written for the Eneydopadia Britannica, he produced no other 
literary work), has been given from his opening lines. It reached, 
however, no further than the death of William III. The first pair 
of volumes appeared in 1849. Two more, expected breathlessly by 
the public, succeeded in 1855, and a fifth volume was published 
after his death. The extraordinary demand for this book forms a 
memorable event in publishing annals; and, despite its ac- 
knowledged sacrifices to efiect and contrast, its reputation as a 
classic is a fact too common for repetition. The vast aggr^ation of 
facts and details, the lucid and sonorous style, the animation of the 
dcfccriptions, and the critical vigour of the work as a whole, will 
Burvive the cbippings and scrapings to which certain parts have been 
subjected. 

• Memoir of Lord Maentdan, 1P64, xlx. Sir O. 0. Trevelysu't Life and Letlers 
of hid uucle appeared ia 1870,' ftnd li dow ftcce&^lble In a cheap form. 

P 
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In 1842| Lord Macaolaj had come before the world as a pock 
with the spirited Laya of Ancient Rome adding to the volume two ol 
his earlier contributions to Knights Quarterly Magazine, the BaiiU 
of Ivry and the kindling fragment of the Armada, The four Roman 
ballads, too, are fragmentary. The subjects are respectively tho 
keeping of the bridge by Horatiua, the death of Virginia^ the BaitU 
of the Lake BegiUue, and the Prophecy of Capya, The anthoz^s 
object, he says in his preface, * has been to transform some portions 
of early Koman history back into the poetry of which they were 
made.' They were spoken ' in the persons of ancient minstrels, who 
knew only what a Boman citizen, bom three or four years betoa 
the Christian era, may be supposed to have known, and who are 
in nowise above the passions and prejudices of their age and 
nation.' This standpoint will explain the limits and reservations of 
these noble lays. Action rather than passion is their leading 
characteristic They are of the race of the Homeric poems and the 
Old English ballads, and deserve the praise of Sidney concerning 
the latter that they ' move the heart more than with a trumpet.* 

Two of Macaula/s characteristics — his powers as a talker, and 
his marvellous memory — deserve especial record. In the former 
talent he fairly rivalled Johnson and Coleridge ; and, as in their 
cases, his complete absorption of the conversation has sometunes 
been made the subject of jealous comment * His thoughts,' says 
Dean Milman, 'were like lightning, and clothed themselves at ones 
in words. While other men were thinking what they should say, 
and how they should say it, liiacaulay had said it all, and a great 
deal more.' On the other hand, his retentiveness was as remsik* 
able as Scott's or Fuller's. He would quote books and anthoritiei 
in conversation as freely ns though he had the works themsdvei 
under his eye as he spoke. Nor did his power of recollection li« 
only in his own subjects, but grusped tho last fugitive squib o 
bon-mot as securely as Milton's epic or a broadside for the Histozj 

The animated spirit of the Koman Ballads of Macanlay dzw 
from Brougham a wish that ho would turn his thoughts to a £Rs^ 
of Rome^ — a suggestion which, as it would have further diverted th 
author from his unfinished masterpiece, we may be thankful was nsM 
fwted upon. But the investigations to which the theories of Kiebnl 
as to the fabulous originals of early Homau History (warmly advi 
cated by Tbomas Arnold, 1795-1842, in his unfinished BSttm 
of Borne) had given rise, wore continued by more than one iUustaEioi 
scholax; Such an one was Sir George ComewaU TlOTiI 
(1806-63), Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1855-8, and prvriow 
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editor of the EiMurgk Sevimo, Besidee tmnsliitione of Boeckh on 
tJie PM6/uy £b<moif^ o/ iitAmj^ of K 0. MiiUer^j 2>(>r«o ii^ 
Dr. Donaldfon) of the latter*! unfinished lAteraimrt ofAsMiwt Grteet, 
Sir G. C. Lewie wrote an Enquiry into ike CredOrilUy qf ike Early 
Roman Hutory, 1966, in which he oomhate Niebnhr*! yiewa, and 
* not only the reenlts of hie inrestigationfl^ but the method by which 
he has arrived at thenu He not only r^ects Niebuhr's views as 
untenable, but maintains that it is impossible they should be other- 
wise. . . We do not belieye that the future historian of Borne will 
acquiesce in his sweeping scepticism ; but he will undoubtedly be 
indebted to him for the most ample and complete examination of 
his materials ; and will derire from his elaborate essay that ad- 
vantage which must always proceed ttom every firesh examination 
of an obscure subject by an independoDt and original thinker.** 
Other works by this author are On Ms Or^fin and FormaHonqfthe 
Romance Languages, 1835 ; On the UeeandAJmee qfJMiHeal Terme ; 
On the Influence of Authority in Af otters of Opinion, 1849, &c. 

The History of Greece, by Mitford (see p. 190, s. 126), was followed 
in 1 835-40, by a work bearing the same title, but of stricter scholar- 
ehip and more extensive research, from the pen of Sr« Coanop 
Thlrlwall (1797-1875). Both books have been now superseded 
by the labours in the same field of George Chrote (1794-1871)* who, 
after spending Dearly thirty years of his life as a London banker, 
retired from business in 1843, and set to work in earnest to write a 
third and still more elaborate history, the materials for which he had 
for twenty years been accumulating. The first two volumes were 
published in 1846; the twelfth and last appeared in 1856. It 
was said by Hallam that he never knew a book take so rapid a 
flight to the highest summits of fame as this history. < All other 
"Histories** of Greece,* wrote Sir Comewall Lewis to the author 
upon its conclusion, ' are superseded by your work ;■ and thoee who 
treat the subject hereafter must take your treatment of it as their 
starting-point. The established character of your " History ** at our 
Universities, where its political prinoiples would not make it accept- 
able, is a remarkable fact^ and is creditable both to you and to 
them.* t Gxote was Member for London from 1832 to 1841 ; and 
his political principles were those of the little group s^led * Philo- 
sophical Radicals,* | — ^principles which had attracted him to Grecian 

• Quarierly JUHtw. Karoh, 1856, 835, 853 (xeriii.) 

t Ptrmnal Lift of Otorgt QrcU^ bj Mrs. Orote, 1878, 938. 

i Dclinod by J. 8. Mill m tboro • who in politics obaerre the <^««w«^ maoMr 
of philosophera— thnt is, who, when they are diacnasing me«ns, begin Itj oon- 
■idering the end, and when they de«ir§ to produce 4ff«ct>, think of cai 

r -' 
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deligbt to honour made its appearance on library tables. ^XTiUlam 
Makepeace Tbackeray (1811-63) was a man of six-and-thirtj 
when Vanity Fair was first issued in monthly nnmbers. Bom in 
Calcutta, he had come to England at the age of five. He was 
edacated at the Charter House ; afterwards at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he was the contemporary of Tennyson, John Sterling, 
and Lord Houghton. He left the university without taking a degree. 
His means were ample, and, until they were reduced by an unfor- 
tunate business connection, relieyed him from the necessity of adopt- 
ing a profession ; and he travelled leisurely through Europe, visiting 
its capitals. It was at this period that he had the interview with 
Goethe at Weimar, the circumstances of which he relates in b letter 
published in Lewes's life of that poet.* When it became necessary 
for him to increase his income by his own exertions, he for a time 
loaned toward art, which he still continued to study at Paris. ' But 
it was destined,' says one of his few biographers, * that he should 
paint in colours which will never crack and never need restoration. 
All his artist experience did him just as much good in literature as 
it could have in any other way ; and in travelling through Europe 
to see pictures, he learned not them only, but men, manners, and 
langnages. He read German ; he knew French well and spoke it 
elegantly ; and in market-places, Batons, hotels, museums, stndioe, 
the sketch-book of his mind was always filling itself.'f 

At the age of thirty, then, ho began to direct his attention to 
literature. His earlier labours, not now always to be traced, were 
anonymous or pseudonymous. ' He wrote letters in the TYmes under 
the signature of Manlius Pennialinus.' He contributed to reviews 
— to newspapers. He wrote for Fraser*8 Magazine (established in 
1830), for ]?unch (established in 1841), and for many other publica- 
tions. Much of his work from 1841 to 1847 is contained in the volumes 
of Miscellanies, published in 1857. Not comprised in these, however, 
are the Faris Sketch Book, 1840 ; the Second Funeral of Napoleon, 
1841 ; and the Irish Sketch Book, 1843, all published under his 
favourite nom de plume of ' Michael Angelo Titmarsh,' — ' a same in 
which the dream of the artist still haunted the fancy of the humourist.' 
The list of the Miscellanies is too long for repetition. But in the touch- 
ing History of Samuel Titmarsh and the Great Hoggarty Diamond he 
had already put forth his strength, and in the Memoirs qf Barry 
Lynd&n, Esq., he had tried the ground of Esmond, The Miscellanies 
contain, besides, the YelloW'Pliish Papers, with their wonderful speU- 

• Lcwes^s Life qf Goethe, 1864, 555. 

t £rif/ Memoir ofThadttrvjf* by James Haanay, 1864, »-lQ, 
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poems and dramas reappears id this as an historian of high order. 
Menrjr Mart MUman (1791-1868), made Dean of St. Fftol's in 
1 849, published snceessively a Hittoryofthe Jevfs, 1829 ; a History qf 
Chrintitmity from the Birth of ChrUt to the Abolition of Paganiem in 
the Raman Empire, 1 840 ; and a History of Latin Christianity, 1864-6, 
coDtinning the kst-named work. Dean Milman was also the author 
of a lAfe of Horace, prefixed to a splendid edition of that poet issued 
in 1849, and copiously illustrated with drawings of coins, gems, &c. 
One of his latest works (1865) was a series of translations from the 
lyric and later Greek poets (including versions of the Jyamemnon of 
.£schy]us and the Bacchanals of Euripides), being mostly translations 
i n terapersed in the lectnres deliyered by him while Professor of Poetry 
at Oxford, a post to which he was elected in 1821. His Histories 
have experienced the fate which awaits most ecclesiastical studies of 
the kind, Tiz.^-opposition, not unmixed with charges of unsoundness 
on the writer's part ; but most critics concur in commending their 
copious minuteness and comprehensive information. 

A work that deserves more than a passing notice is the History of 
Civilizatum in England and France, Spain and Scotland, by Menrjr 
Tliom«a BneUe (1821-62), a production which was the result 
of long-sustained study and patient accumulation of material. The 
first volume appeared in 1867, and was followed in 1861 by a 
second. Unknown as a literary man — indeed he had mainly confined 
his labours from the age of twenty-one to preparation for his darling 
project^ and had not published a line previously — its appearance 
took the public by surprise, and the author suddenly found himself 
famous. He fell a victim to over-work before he had completed 
his design, and died of fever at Damascus, to which place he had 
travelled in the search for health. 

137. Tlie Vlftiloaopbera. — For the Edinburgh chair of Moral 
Philosophy, filled successively by Stewart and Brown (see p. 189, 
B. 125), one of the greatest a priori philosophers of this eentnzy, Mr 
^VlUiam MamiltoB (1 788-1866), was, in 1820, an unsnccessM can- 
didate. In 1821, he was appointed Professor of Universsl History, 
and, in 1836, called to the C^ir of Logic and Metaphysics, whidi 
he held until his death. The articles contributed by him to the 
Edinburgh Review, upon which his fame as a writer chiefly rests, 
were reprinted in 1862 under the title of Discussions on PJ^losophy 
and Literature, Education and University Rrform, Sir William also 
edited the works of Beid, 1 846, and, when he died, was engaged upon 
those of Dugald Stewart («M p. 189, s. 126). 'Sir William HamiHoii, 
•ays the Edinburgh Review, * has attained to the very higfaastdiitiiic- 
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of a modem critic that Pendennis is a ' poor creature.' But Uie 
dzawiog of the subordinate characters is to the full as keen and fine 
as that of those in Vanity Fair, and the old tuft-hunter, Mi^jor 
Fendennis, maj fairly stand comparison with Lord Steyne and Sir 
Pitt Crawley, the ' wicked nobleman ' and the Yulgar baronet of the 
earlier noy^ 

We must pass more rapidly over Thackeray's later works. Vanity 
Pair and Fendennis had appeared in the serial form. His next 
work, the History of Henry Esmond, Esq., a Colonel in the service 
^ her Mqfesty Queen Anne, Written by Himself, 1852, came out in the 
ordinary three volumes of circulating libraries — a &ct which partly 
explains its superior artistic unity. Thackeray delighted in the pseudo- 
Augustan age, and has reproduced with marvellous skill its manners, 
thoughts, feelings, and style.* ' Queen Anne's colonel writes his 
life— and a very interesting one it is — just as such a Queen Anne's 
colonel might be expected to write it ; ' and in this respect alone 
the book is on all hands regarded as a remarkable tour deforce. In 
his next, he reverted to the familiar * yellow covers,' producing a 
work which divides with Vanity Fair the honour of being his master- 
piece, t.e. — 7%e NetDcomes: Memoirs of a mosi respectable FamUy, 
Edited by Arthur Pendennis, Esq., 1855. This contains that admirable 
character of the old Indian officer and gentleman, Colonel Newcomei 
for a parallel to whom one must revert to ' My Unde Toby ' or Don 
Quixote ; and one of the must charming of the authoi^s feminine 
creations, — after Lady Castlewood in Esmond, — the colonel's niece, 
Ethel. The moral, if there be a moral to the book, is the evil arising 
from ill-assorted marriages. The Viryinians, a Tale of the last Century, 
1859, narrates the fortunes of Esmond's grandsons. Lovel, the 
Widower, a Novelette, 1860 ; the Adventures of Philip on his Way 
through the World, showing Who Bobbed Him, Who Helped mm, and 
Who Passed Him by, 1862 ; and the beautiful fragment of Denis 
Duval, in which he returns to his favourite century, and the progress 
of which was checked by his death in 1863, are the chief of his re- 
maining works. Like Bulwer, like Dickens, he died in harness. 

From the foregoing paragraphs some of Thackeray's minor works, 
such as the series of Christmas stories which appeared from 1847 
to 1854 (including the delicious * Fireside Pantomime ' entitled the 
Boss and the Bing; or the Adventures of Prince Giglio and Prince 
Bulbo, 1854), have, for want of space, been intentionally omitted. 
But the famous Lectures on the English Humourists of the Eighteenth 

• (y. the alleged apeetator * for Tuesday, April 1, 1712,' oontainiog the story 
of Jooasta, Hk, m, onap. UL 
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Century, deUrered in 1851, and the Lectures on the Four Georgetf 
Sketches of Manners, Morals, Court and Town I4fe, deliyered in 
1 855-7i cannot be so passed over. The pictores of Hogarth, Steele^ 
Addison, and Fielding in the first-named of these works are in the 
author's best style, but with Swift and Sterne his sympathies (and 
many will say rightly) appear to have been imperfect. * He came 
to the task of painting Swift prejudiced by Swift's ferocity, just as 
to that of painting Steele and Goldsmith, prejudiced by their kindli- 
ness, helplessness, and general weakness ;' * and hence the sketches 
of the Humourists hare been called ' models of writing, if not of bio« 
graphy.' Indeed, as regards style and beauty of oomposition» 
Thackeray had few equals. The Four Georges (sufficiently described 
by their sub-title), appeared in 1860 in the ComhiU MagaHne, the 
herald renture of a long list of shilling monthlies, which date firom 
the success of this one, launched under the prestige of the great 
Doyelist's editorship in Januaiy 1860. In it were published his last 
two novels and the fragment of a third, besides the mellow and 
kindly Montaigne-like causeries entitled Roundabout Va/gers. 

' Mr. Thackeray's humour,' says Brimley, ' does not mainly 
consist in the creation of oddities of manner, habit^ or feeling ; but 
in so representing actual men and women as to excite a sense of 
incongruity in the reader's mind — a feeling that the folUes and vices 
described are deviations £rom an ideal of humanity always present 
to the writer. The real is described vividly, with Uiat perception of 
individuality which constitutes the artist; but the description 
implies and suggests a standard higher than itself, not by any direct 
assertion of such a standard, but by an unmistakable irony. • . 
It is this which makes Mr. Thackeray a profound moralist, just as 
Hogarth showed his knowledge of perspective by drawing a land- 
scape throughout in violation of its rules.'f * He had no notion,' says 
another writer, ' that much could be done by telling people to be 
good. He found it more telling to show that by being otherwise 
they were in danger of becoming unhappy, ridiculous, and contemp- 
tible. Tet he did not altogether neglect positive teaching. Many 
passages might be taken from his works—even £rom the remorseless 
Boole of Snobs itself— which indicate the beauty of goodness ; and 
the whole tendency of his writing, from the first to the last line ha 

* Thackeray on Svift, by J. Haxmay : Temple Bar^ Oct 1867. The ffumouHsU 
WIS anootftt^ for the author, by Mr. Haniwy, to whose information about the 
Dorelist we may add that of Anthony Trollope, in the Men of Letters Series, 
1S79, and of Messrs. Meriraleand Marsiala, Great Writers Scries, 189L The latter 
contained some hitherto unpublished facts. 

t Brlmlqr* Essays. 1860, S5S-6 : Esmond, 
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penned daring a long and active literary life, has invariably been to 
inspire a reverence for manliness and purity and truth/* 

Contemporary with Dickens, with Thackeray, and with Bulwer, 
the two former of whom he survived, comes another novelist 
endeared to this generation, Cliarles Kever (1806-72). Educated 
ftt Trinity College, Dublin, and Gottingen, Lever began life as 
B physidan, afterwards occupying diplomatic posts at Florence , 
Spezzia, and Trieste, at which last place he died. In 1837. ho began 
a series of racy sketches in the Dublin Magazine under the titlo oi 
the Confessions of Harry Lorrequer, succeeded, in 1840, by Charles 
OMaUey, the Irish Dragoon. The welcome accorded to the spirit 
and dash of these works assured his popularity and determined his 
career. It is not needful for us to recall the long list of his novels - 
from those above named to his last in the Comhill Maga^ne — Lord 
Kiigchbin, 1871. Blacku)ood, the Dublin University , All the Year 
Sound, St Paul's—each knew his pen and his unflagging powers. 
Long experience of the ins and outs of continental life give a singulai 
Tariety and zest to his social sketches, and though his types are no 
nniyersal, nor does he sound the deeper chords, yet in thi" il(iU«ar 
tion of lower Irish life he has had few or no rivals. 

This age is rich in the works of women. To one in paztiembr 
of the three daughters of a clergyman, living in a small and ob- 
scure provincial parsonage, we owe some of ihe most remarkable 
of modem novels. Cbarlottei Smily, and Ann Bronte were 
the daughters of the Rev. Patrick Bronte^ perpetual curate of 
Haworth, in Yorkshire. Charlotte, the most gifted of the trio, 
was born in 1816, and died in 1855, having lost her sistdia in 
1848 and 1849 respectively. Imaginative composition appears to 
have been an early amusement of the motherless girls, for, betweon 
1829 and 1830, they had produced as many as twenty-two rolnmei 
of MS., much of which was in a hand as small as the minute 
extract-type of the present volume.t In 1 846, preserving their initials 
under the pseudonyms of ' Currer,' * Ellis,* and * Acton Bell,' the 
sisters published a volume of miscellaneous poems without mnch 
success. Each had about this time a novel ready for the press. 
Emily and Ann succeeded in publishing their tales of WtUhering 
Heights &nd Agnes Grey together in 1847; Charlotte's ProfesBor 
(afterwards published posthumously) was however declined. But, by 
1847, she had completed a masterpiece — the novel of Jane JE^/re* 
This, issued by Messrs. Smith and Elder in the October of that year, 

• [Dr. John Brown], N. British Rev,, February, 1864, 299 (zL) 
t V, Fac-simile in the li^t bj Mis, QaskelU 
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attracted immediate attcntioD, and the public inU^rcst was subse- 
quently greatly heightened by the disclosure of the author's sex. 
JctM Eyrt was followed, in 1849, by Shirley, and, in 1852, by 
ViUette, In 1854 the now popular authoress was married to the 
Her. A. B. Nicholls, and died in the following year. Her novelfl 
are too well known to need much detailed description here. The 
Tigoor, the white-heat of imagination, the pulsating eloquence of 
. Jane Byre still hold the modem reader as they did that more pro- 
fessional ' reader ' to Messrs. Smith and Elder's firm, who sat up all 
night to finish the MS. * Jane Eyre ' (we are translating from the 
French reyiewer whom the authoress said appreciated her best) * is 
not only Miss Bronte's finest romance, but it is the finest of con- 
temporary romances.'* 

Shortly after Charlotte Brontd died, an already well-knowu 
norelist and personal friend pubh'shed her Life, 1857» a work 
which, bating some inaccnxacies removed from subsequent editions, 
is a model of a biography. Little is known of the life of the writer, 
Mrs. BUattbetli Ckuikell (1810-65), beyond the fact that she was 
the wife of a Unitarian minister in Manchester. Before the appear- 
ance of the life of Mrs. Kicholls, she had published the novels of 
Mary Barton, 1848, 'a picture of Manchester life,' having for its 
groundwork the depression of trade in 1841-2 ; Buih, and Cranford, 
1 853 ; and Nbrih and South, 1855. Her subsequent talcs are Sylvia^e 
Lovere, 1863, a story of the last century, which takes place in a little 
Northern whaling village; the beaatiful cabinet-picture entitled 
Cousin PhiUie ; and the unfinished yet delightful tale of Wives 
and Daughters, 1 865. The sweet, truthM, and pure domestic pictures 
in this most charming of modem novels of everyday life will not 
require to be further described here. 

Of the novelists of the last epoch, many might be as fairly placed 
in this one, since several, e,y, Marryat, Hook, and G-. P. B. James, 
continued to write long after the year 1835, at which this chapter 
begins. To the fictions of Bood, BKoir, and Alexander SmitH a 
reference has already been made. Those of BonvlMi Jerrold 
will be noticed under the * Dramatic Writers.' Among the remain- 
ing deceased novelists must be mentioned flamael &ower, 1797- 
1868, an admirable song-writer, and author of the Irish tales of Sory 
O'More, 1837; Handy Andy, 1842; and Treamre Drove, 1844; 
&eiteli &ite]&le (1800-65), sometime editor of Chambers's Journal, 

• K. Bmile Mont^gut, Rewue de Deux Mondes, July 15, 1867. Mr. Augustine 
Birrell has written a life for the Great Writers Series, 1887. Mr. Oloment Shorter*! 
Cftgerlj expected Charlotte BronU and A-r Circle has just appeared, 1896. 
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and author of Weari/foot Common^ 1854, and other tales; 
Xiemon (1809-70), editor of Punchy and author of several genial 
novels and acting plays; James Hanwy (1827-1873), a distin- 
guished critic (to whose labours on Thackeray, Smollett, and others, 
this work has been more than once indebted), and author of the nauti- 
cal novels of Singleton Fontenot^, 1850, and Eustace Confers, 1855 ; 
J. 8. &e raaa (1814-1 873),authorofCrnc& Silaa, the House by the 
Churchyard, and other sombre and powerful works belonging to 
the * Sensational School' of modem fiction; and a crowd of minor 
writers quae nunc perscribere lonyum est, 

136. The BUforiMis. — If the New Zealander, so ofLen referred 
to by contemporary journalists, should chance hereafter to extend his 
inquiries into the historical literature of this age, he will probably 
arrive at the conclusion that the writer, by whom he was practically 
introduced to the public of this country, was the most brilliant, and 
certainly the most popular, of modem English historians. Thomas 
Bablagton Maeaulaj (1800-1859) was bom at Bothley Temple 
in Leicestershire, his father being the well-known Abolitionist^ 
Zachary Macaulay. He was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge^ 
where, in 1819, he obtained a medal for a poem on Pompeii ; and, 
in 1821, was elected Craven University Scholar, gaining, in the same 
year, another medal for a poem on Eventide, In 1822, he became 
B.A., and won a prize for an essay on William III. In 1824, he 
was elected Fellow; in 1826, he was called to the bar. As a bar- 
rister he made no great figure, and after his return to Parliament as 
member for Calne, in 1830, did not long continue to practise. But, 
on the other hand, he had early devoted his mind to literature ; 
and, between June, 1823, and November, 1824, contributed numerous 
papers and poems to [Charles] Knight's Quarterly Magazine, in 
some of which his bias towards historical composition may be 
already discerned. A more important production than these, how- 
ever, was his essay on a writer whose works had been his favourite 
study &om boyhood (he is said indeed to have literally known 
Paradise Lost by heart), namely, the Essay on Milton, wluch 
appeared in the Edinburgh Review for 1825. This was the * flying- 
post ' of that famous series, which (to use one of his favourite phiases) 
may now, in one way or other, be tmly said to be ' known to every 
school-boy.' In 1828 appeared, among others, the Essay on Dryden 
(included in the Miscellaneous Writings) and that on Hallam ; in 1831, 
Byron and Johnson \ io \%Z2, Burleigh \ 1834, P<7^; 1837. Bacon \ 
1838, Sir W, Temple', 1839, Church and StaU; 1840, aive and the 
Lives qfthe Popes \ 1841, Comic Dramatists of the Restoration an4 
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Warren HasHng$\ 1843, Madame IfArblay and Addison, In these 
essays ' there is hardly an important period/ says Dean Milman, 
' at least in onr later histoiy, which has not passed under his review. 
• . . Burleigh gives ns the reign of Elizabeth ; Bacon, that of 
James L ; Milton and Hampden, of Charles L and the Republic ; 
Temple (with Mackintosh's History), Charles IL and the Bevolution ; 
Horace Walpole, Chatham, Pitt, the Oeorges ; Clire and Hastings, the 
rise of onr Indian Empire. The variety of topics is almost as nothing 
to the variety of information on every topic : he seems to have read 
everything, and to recollect all that he had read.' * 

During his absence in India as President of the Law Commission 
(1834-38), he had found leisure to continue his contributions to the 
Edinburgh, But now he was desirous of devoting himself to a life- 
long project, as present to his ambitions throughout as his Epic 
to Milton, namely, the History of England, * from the accession of 
James II. to a time which is in the memory of men yet living.' In 
1 847 he lost his seat for Edinburgh, to which he was elected in 
1839, and set to work in earnest at his long-cherished scheme. 
He was returned again for Edinburgh in 1852 ; but his parliamen- 
tary life may be said to have terminated with the reverse of 1847. 
In 1849, to complete the few remaining particulars of his life, he 
was made Lord Hector of the University of Glasgow; and, in 1857, 
raised to the peerage as Baron Macaulay of Bothley, iu Leicester- 
shire. Two years later he died (December 28, 1859), and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

The proposed extent of the famous History which absorbed liis 
later years (for, with the exception of Lives of Bunyan, 1854; 
Goldsmith, 1856; Johnson, 1856; Pitt, 1859; And Atterbury, 1853, 
written for the Encyelopadia Britannicaf he produced no other 
literary work), has been given from his opening lines. It reached, 
however, no further than the death of William III. The first pair 
of volumes appeared in 1849. Two more, expected breathlessly by 
the public, succeeded in 1855, and a fifth volume was published 
after his death. The extraordinary demand for this book forms a 
memorable event in publishing annals ; and, despite its ac- 
knowledged sacrifices to effect and contrast, its reputation as a 
classic is a fact too common for repetition. The vast aggregation of 
{acts and details, the lucid and sonorous style, the animation of the 
descriptions, and the critical vigour of the work as a whole, will 
survive the chippings and scrapings to which certain parts have been 
subjected. 

• Mrmotr of Lord Macntdfltt, 1864, xix. 6ir G. 0. Trevelyan's Life and Letters 
of his auc!e appeared in 1876, and is now accessible in a cbcap form. 

P 
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In 1842, liOrd Macaulay had come before the world as a poet 
with the spirited Lays of Ancient Home adding to the volume two of 
his earlier contributions to Knighfs Quarterly Magaeine^ the Battle 
of Ivry and the kindling fragment of the Armada, The four Koman 
ballads, too, are fragmentary. The subjects are respectively the 
keeping of the bridge by HoratiuSt the death of Ftiyinta, the Batt' 
of the Lake RcffUlue, and the Prophecy of Ca^e, The autho^ 
object, he says in his preface, * has been to transform some portio^^. 
of early Roman history back into the poetry of which they were 
made.' They were spoken ' in the persons of ancient minstrels, who 
knew only what a Koman citizen, bom three or four years before 
the Christian sra, may be supposed to have known, and who are 
in nowise above the passions and prejudices of their age and 
nation.' This standpoint will explain the limits and reservations of 
these noble lays. Action rather than passion is their leading 
characteristic They are of the race of the Homeric poems and the 
Old English ballads, and deserve the praise of Sidney concerning 
the latter that they ' move the heart more than with a trumpet.' 

Two of Macaula/s characteristics — his powers as a talker, and 
his marvellous memory — deserve especial record. In the former 
talent he fairly rivalled Johnson and Coleridge ; and, as in their 
cases, his complete absorption of the conversation has sometimes 
been made the subject of jealous comment. ' His thoughts,' says 
Dean Milman, 'were like lightning, and clothed themselves at once 
in words. While other men were thinking what they should say, 
and how they should say it, Macaulay had said it all, and a great 
deal more.' On the other hand, liis retentiveness was as remark* 
able as Scott's or Fuller's. He would quote books and authorities 
in conversation as freely as though lie had the works themselves 
under his eye as he spoke. Nor did his power of recollection lie 
only in his own subjects, but grasped the last fugitive squib or 
bon-fMt as securely as Milton's epic or a broadside for the History. 

The animated spirit of the Iloman Ballads of Macaulay drew 
from Brougham a wish that ho would turn his thoughts to a BRUory 
of HamCt — ^a suggestion which, as it would have further diverted the 
author from his unfinished masterpiece, we may be thankful was serar 
acted upon. But the investigations to which the theories of Niebuhi 
as to the fabulous originals of early Komau History (warmly advo- 
cated by TliomaA ArnoM, 1795-1842, in his unfinished jERsUry 
of Rome) had given rise, were continued by more than one illustrioos 
Bcholax; Such an one was Sir Choree ComewaU Jbewli 
(1806-63), Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1856-8, and preyiouslj 
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editor of the EiMurgh Beirimo, Besides tmnslAtions of Boeckh on 
the Publio Eamomy njf Jihmtf of E. 0. Huller^.B Doric Race^ and (with 
Dr. Donaldion) of the latter's nnfiniehed LUeratur$ of Ancient Gr$ecg, 
Sir G. C. Lewis wrote an Enquiry into the Credibility qf ike Early 
^ Soman Sietoryt 1866, in which he combats Niebnhr*s yiews, and 
Tinoi onty the results of his inTSStigations, bat the method by which 
Hoe has arrived at thenu He not only rejects Niebuhr's yiews as 
untenable, but maintains that it is impossible they should be other- 
wise. . . We do not belieye that the future historian of Bome will 
acquiesce in his sweeping scepticism ; but he will undoubtedly be 
indebted to him for the most ample and complete examination ai 
his materials ; and will derive from his elaborate essay that ad- 
vantage which must always proceed fiom eveiy fresh examination 
of an obscure subject by an independent and original thinker.'* 
Other works by this author toe On the Origin and Formation ^f the 
Romance Languages, 1836 ; On the Use and Abuse (^Political Terms ; 
On the Influence of Authority in Matters of Opinion^ 1849, &c 

The Histcry of Greece, by Mitford {see p. 190, s. 126), was followed 
in 1 836-40, by a work bearing the same title, but of stricter scholar- 
ship and more extensive research, from the pen of ]>r« Coimop 
Tlilrlwall (1797-1876). Both books have been now superseded 
by the labours in the same field of George Orote (1794-1871)» who, 
after spending nearly thirty years of his life as a London banker, 
retired from business in 1843, and set to work in earnest to write a 
third and still more elaborate history, the materials for which he had 
for twenty years been accumulating. The first two volumes were 
published in 1846; the twelfth and last appeared in 1866. It 
was said by Hallam that he never knew a book take so rapid a 
flight to the highest summits of fame as this history. 'All other 
"Histories" of Greece,' wrote Sir Comewall Lewis to the author 
upon its conclusion, ' are superseded by your work ;• and those who 
treat the subject hereafter must take your treatment of it as their 
starting-point. The established character of your <* History " at our 
Universities, where its political principles would not make it accept- 
able, is a remarkable fact, and is creditable both to you and to 
them.' t Grote was Member for London from 1832 to 1841 ; and 
his political principles were those of the little group styled ' Philo- 
sophical Radicals,' | — principles which had attracted himtoGredan 

• Quarterly Reriiw, March, 1856, 825, 853 (xcrlii.) 

t Pergonal Uft of Oeorgt Orote, by Mre. Qrote, 1878, 935. 

i Defined by J. 8. Mill as thoso * who in politics obeerre the <vn"lfln "iMtmr 
of philosophera— tbtit is, who, when they are discussing means, begin by oon* 
eidering the end, and when they de«ire to produce Effect*, think of caoSBe.' 

r2 
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biBtoiy M a theme for Ills pen. ' The idealised democracy of Athens* 
as Hr. Qrote regarded it, is an ever-living protest against those 
forms of monarchical, aristocratic, and priestly government which 
he abhorred/* His next work, Plato aftd the other Companions of 
SokraUSt appeared in 1865, and dealt with Greek speculation and 
philosophy. A companion work on Aristotle was in progress at his 
death, and two volumes of it have since been published. Some oon- 
tribntions to reviews excepted, a small volume of letters on Swiss 
Polities, 1847, is his only other noticeable work. He was elected 
a Trustee of the British Museum, 1859; Vice-Chancellor of the 
London University, 1862 ; and President of University College— in 
all of which duties he did active service ; a pleasing record of 
which is contained in the Memoir by Mrs. Grote already quoted. 

The marked politics of Macaulay's History are signified in the 
nickname of * Whig Evangel,' which has been applied to his master- 
piece. The next historian we have to name was as conspicuously a 
Tory, although his opinions cannot be said to have coloured his 
narrative so completely as in the case of Macaulay. In 1 814, we learn 
from the Fre&ce to the History/ of Europe^ from the commencement of 
the French Sevolution to the Restoration of the Bourbons, 1833-42, 
Sir Arolilbald Alison (1792-1867), then a young advocate on a 
visit to Paris, conceived the idea of writing the story of the French 
Revolutionary War. For fifteen years he collected materials, and for 
fifteen more composed the History of which the title is quoted above. 
In 1852-9 appeared a contiuuation, — the History of Europe, from 
the FaU of Napoleon in 1815, to the Accession of Louis NapoUon, in 
1852. Difinseness and a faulty style rather than actual inaccuracies 
of statement have been the chief critical charges against the author. 
But a work, which, beside translation into Continental languages, has 
received the honour of being rendered into Arabic and Hindustani, 
can plead a popularity to which the above defects apparently present 
no obstacle. 'It' (the * History' of Alison) 'is, upon the whole, 
a valuable addition to European literature, evidently compiled with 
the greatest care : its narration, so far as we [the Edinburgh Re- 
view] can judge, is not i>erverted by the slightest partiality. Its 
defects, or what we deem such, are matters partly of taste, and 
partly of political opinion. Its merits are minuteness and honesty.' 
Besides the above-mentioned works, Alison wrote a Life of the Duke 
«f Marlborough, 1847, and three volumes of Essays, published in 1849. 

A writer who belongs to the previous chapter by a number of 

• Edinburgh JUviw, July 1873, 212 (cxxxriU.) 
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>ema and dramas reappears in this as an historian of high order. 
eiiry ^^mrt MUman (1791-1868), made Dean of St. Foul's in 
149, published successively a History of the Jews, 1829 ; a History of 
Wisttanity from the Birth of Christ to the Abolition of Payanism in 
9 Roman En^nre, 1 840 ; and a History of Latin Christianity, 1864-6, 
ntinuing the last-named work. Dean Milman was also the author 

a Life of Horace, prefixed to a splendid edition of that poet issued 

1849, and copiously illustrated with drawings of coins, gems, &c 
le of his latest works (1865) was a series of translations from the 
ric and later Greek poets (including versions of the Agamemnon of 
Ischylus and the Bacchanals of Euripides), being mostly translations 
terspersed in the lectures delivered by him while Professor of Poetry 

Oxford, a post to which he was elected in 1821. His Histories 
,ve experienced the fate which awaits most ecclesiastical studies of 
kind, viz.— opposition, not unmixed with charges of unsoundness 

the writer's part ; but most critics concur in commending their 
pious minuteness and comprehensive information. 
A work that deserves more than a passing notice is the History of 
vUiraiion in England and France, Spain and Scotland, by Benrj 
tiomaa BnoUe (1821-62), a production which was the result 

long-sustained study and patient accumulation of material. The 
st volume appeared in 1857, and was followed in 1861 by a 
:ond. Unknown as a literary man — indeed he had mainly confined 
5 labours from the age of twenty-one to preparation for his darling 
oject) and had not published a line previously — its appearance 
}k the public by surprise, and the author suddenly found himself 
nous. He fell a victim to over-work before he had completed 
i design, and died of fever at Damascus, to which place he had 
ivelled in the search for health. 

187. Tbe Pliilosopliers. — For the Edinburgh chair of Moral 
lilosophy, filled successively by Stewart and Brown {see p. 189, 
125), one of the greatest d priori philosophers of this century, Sir 
^llllam Bamilton (1788-1856), was, in 1820, an unsuccessAil can- 
late. In 1821, he was appointed Professor of Universsl History, 
d, in 1836, called to the Chair of Logic and Metaphysics, whidi 

held until his death. The articles contributed by him to the 
Unburgh Beview, upon which his fame as a writer chiefly rests, 
re reprinted in 1852 under the title of Discussions on Philosophy 
d Literature, Education and University Btform, Sir William also 
ited the works of Keid, 1846, and, when he died, was engaged upon 
Dse of Dugald Stewart (see p. 1 89, s. 1 25). ' Sir William Hamilton, 
jTS the Edinburgh Beview, * has attained to the very highest diitinc- 
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tion as a philosopher, and in some respects he is decidedly superio 
to any of his illustrious predecessors — Keid, Stewart, aud Browi 
With a remarkable power of analysis and discrimination, he com 
bines great decision and elegance of style, and a degree of eruditio: 
that is almost without a parallel.' Upon this last point there i 
little difference of opinion. De Quincey calls him ' a monster c 
erudition,' — a title which may be set beside the * book in breeches 
applied by Sydney Smith to Macaulay. 

The life of another eminent writer, John Stuart Blill (1S06- 
1873), has been told by himself in his Autobiography (1873). Hi 
importance, declares a friendly critic,* rests upon no one great worl 
yet ' a multitude of small impressions may have the accumulates 
effect of a mighty whole, (and) who shall sum up Hill's collectiTi 
influence as an instructor in Politics, Ethics, Logic, and Meta 
physics ? ' We must perforce limit ourselves to the bare mention o 
some of these ' impressions.' Born at Pentonyille, the extrawdinar 
character of the education he received at the hands of the fiither, Jame 
Mill, the historian {see p. 190, s. 126) is fully described in the above 
mentioned Life. In 1828| at the age of seventeen, he entered the 
India Office as a clerk under his father, who had been appointed 
Assistant-Examiner there in 1821. His education still went on 
under his father's care, and his leisure was devoted to botanical 
studies andpedestrianism. His 'first publicly-acknowledged litezai^f 
work' was the preparation for the press, and annotation of, Bentham'a 
RationdU of Judicial Evidence, 1827. Subsequently he contributed 
to the Westminster Scview, established by Bentham in 1824, 
yariouB articles, one being on Whatel/s Logic. Among other 
papers may bo noted, as showing his width of range, an article on 
Poetry and its Varieties, published in the Monthly Bepository, 
1833. In 1835, he became editor of Sir William Moleaworth's 
venture, the London Review, afterwards amalgamated with the 
Westminster, to which, inter alia, he contributed important articles 
on Civilization, on Bentham, Coleridge, the French poet, Alfred 
de Vigny, and the French publicist, Armand CarreL But we must 
pass to the enumeration of his more important works. These 
are a System of Logic, 1843, styled by Mr. G. H. Lewes * per- 
haps the greatest contribution to English speculation since Loeke's 
Essay ; ' Essays on Some Unsettled Questions of Politioal Eoonon^i 
1844; Principles of Political Economy, 1848; Dissertations and 
Discussions, 1859 (which contained the famous essay On Liberiy); 
Considerations on Representative Government, 1861 ; UtUitarianism, 
1863 ; Augusts Comte and Positivism, and the Examinatum (f S0 
• Prof. Bain, /. S, IIUl, a CrUMsm, tcith Personai Recollections, 188J, pw 19S. 
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Wiliiam Hamilton' a Thilosophyt I860 ; and the Subjection of Women, 
1869. Mill had retired from the India House in 1858, where two 
years previously he had been made Chief Examiner of Indian Corre- 
spondence. In 1865, he was elected member for Westminster, and 
took a distinguished part in parliamentary affiiini until the election 
of 1868, when he lost his seat. He died, on May 8, 1873, at 
Avignon, where the wife, to whose intellect and sympathies he has 
so touchiDgly referred in the Autobiography, is buried. 

Another writer who may be included in this class, although ho 
might be ranked with the Scientific Writers, was the lat« Master of 
Trinity, IVillUun nrnewell (1795-1866), concerning whose wide 
and varied attainments it has been wittily said that science was his 
forte, and omniscience his foible. Of his numerous works we can 
only mention the History of the Inductive Sciences, 1837 ; PkUoiophy 
of the Inductive Sciences, 1840; and the well-known PUUonio 
Dialogues for English Readers, 1859>61. 

138. The Theolofflaiui. — Many of the authors in this class 
might with equal propriety bo described as Philosophers or Scientific 
Writers, a fiict which affords another example of the difiiculties of 
that system of arbitrary classification concerning the conventional 
nature of which we have more than once warned our readers in the 
course of this work. The exact assignment of the writers in these 
til roe branches of literature is, however, of minor consequence, as^ 
in an outline such as that proposed in these psges, the space allotted 
to Theology, Philosophy, and Science must be wholly inadequate to 
the importance of the subject In this and the succeeding section 
wo cannot pretend to do more than name the principal authors, and 
give the titles of two or three of their works, which, in the case of 
some of the following writers, are especially voluminous. John 
Xitto (1804-54) is chiefly memorable from his well-known Cyclo' 
jHBdia of Biblical Literature, 1843-5, and other works of similar de- 
scription, in which his success is the moro remarkable fh>m the serioui 
obstacles which totol deafness opposed to his literary labours. 
nionard uniately (1787-1863), Archbishop of Dublin, was the 
author, among numerous other productions, of Elements of Logic, 
1826 ; Elements of Rhetoric, 1828; Introductory Lectures on Political 
Economy, 1831; and a number of valuable theological works. He con- 
tiuued to write until his death. Zaaae Taylor (1787-1865), the son 
of an Independent preacher, to which profession he had himself at 
first devoted his attention, sent forth from his literary seclusion at 
Stanford Kivers, a long list of theological and scientific works, of 
which we can only mention the Natural History of EHihustaim^ 
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1829; Fanaticism, 1833; and Spiritual Despotism, 1835. He, toOt 
continued writing until late in life, one of his latest prodactSoni 
being Considerations on the Pentateuch, 1863» in answer to Bishop 
Colenso. Other theologians are Frederick Benleeii BlMiriee 
(1805-72), author of Thedogkal Essays, 1853; History of Morai 
and Metaphysical Philosophy, completed in 1861, &c., and Beary 
Alford (1810-71), Bean of Canterbury, whose greatest produc- 
tion is his Greek Testament^ with notes, 1849-61. Lftstlj, ta 
the list mast be added the name of Samuel WUberfdroc 
(1805-73), Bishop of Winchester, author of the Life of his father, 
the famous William Wilberforce, 1838, and also of Agatkos, 1840 ; 
Eucharistica, 1830 ; and various theological works. 

139. THe flcientUlc ^THtere. — ^Among the more disUngiiiiihed 
scientific writers of this chapter must bo mentioned 81r Sawld 
Brewster (1781-68), whose chief works are the Trtatue on OpHes^ 
1831, and More Worlds than One, 1854; Sir Jolm Xerseiie] 
(1792-1871), author of numerous astronomical w(Mrks; Sir So« 
derick Morolilsoii (1792-1871), the well-known President of the 
Geographical Society, ana author of a magnificent work on Uu 
Silurian System, 1839 ; and Mre. Marj Somerrllle (1780- 
1872), author of the Connexion of the Physical Sciences, 1834, an^ 
Physical Geography, 1848. The works named are only a few of thi 
writings of tiie authors in question. From a literaiy point of Tien 
the writer whose name we haye reserved for the last is perhaps the 
most remarkable of the group. This is the wonderful Cromaztj 
stone-dresser, Bnffli Miller (1802-1856), whose progress from thai 
humble vocation to the rank of one of the most distinguished oJ 
modem geologists must serve for a lasting example to struggling 
genius. His chief works in chronological order are the Old Bei 
Sandstone, 1841 ; Footprints of the Creator, 1847; and the IkgH- 
mony of the Rocks, 1857. He was also the author, inter alia, of an 
autobiographical work entitled My Schools and Schodmasiers, pub- 
blished in 1852. The last-named book but one was dearly pur- 
chased by the death by his own hand of the overstrained writer, 
Miller's eminence, in the words of Sir David Brewster, consists, noi 
merely in his discovery ' of now and undescribed organisms in the OU 
Sandstone, but from the accuracy and beauty of his descriptioiis; 
the purity and elegance of his compositions, and the high tone ol 
philosophy and religion which distinguishes all his writings. . . , 
With the exception of Bums, the uneducated genius which has doii< 
honour to Scotland during the last century has never displayed thai 
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mentftl refinement and classical taste and intellectual energy which 
mark all the writings of our author.* 

140. Otber Prose IVriters. — ^Among the writers of prose 
whose works are more or less of a miscellaneous character, and do not 
fall easily into any of the foregoing classes, the name of the fiimous 
' English Opium-Eater* stands pre-eminent, both for the value and 
variety of his works, and the beauty and fastidious finish of his style. 
Tlioinas Be Qnlneej (1785—1859) was bom near Manchester, 
his father being a merchant there ; and he was educated at Oxford, 
-where he led a singularly reserved and uncommunicative life, ab- 
sorbing himself wholly in the study of French, Latin, and Greek 
literature. Towards the close of his academical career, he made the 
acquaintance of Wordsworth, his visit to whom at Ghrasmere (see p. 
165, s. 108) is minutely described in Chapter V. of his Autohio^raphio 
Sketches. In 1 808-9 he moved into Wordsworth's cottage, which 
the latter had vacated for his house at Allan Bank ; and here^ in the 
midst of the lake-country, he lived for nearly twenty years. It was 
at this time that the habit to which we owe his famous Confessions 
began to gaig ground, and he became a confirmed opium-eater, reach- 
ing at last the appalling dose of 8,000 drops a day. His experiences 
of, and ultimate victory * over, this enthralling drug, are contained in 
the papers published in 1821, in the London Magajgine, which form 
his first literary production. Henceforth he became a frequent 
contributor, and a Utiirateur of established reputation. The Con- 
fessions of an English Opium-Eater, published in a separate form 
in 1822, were followed by a crowd of brilliant works, which in the 
edition of 1862-3 occupy sixteen octavo volumes. The bulk of his 
productions were contributed to Taifs Magazine and Blackwood, 
Among them may be particularised the Dialogues of Three Thmplars 
on Political Economy, 1824; Logic qf Political Economy, 1844; 
SitspiriadeProfundis, 1845 ; the Vision of Sudden Death, 1849 ; and 
the personal recollections comprised in the two volumes of AtUobiO' 
graphic Sketches and SeeoUections of the Lakes, forming ziv. and 
ii. of Messrs. Black's complete edition of his works above n* 
fcrred to. Of individual pieces the £unous Essay on Murder 
considered as one of the Fine Arts, published in Blackwood in 1827i 
and the historical sketch of the Flight of the Kalmuck Tartars^ 
may be particularised. De Quincey died on December 8, 1859, at 

• The word * rictory * ii used adriaedly. Mr. Mlnto {Ilandbook of EnglUk Prom 
Literature, 187S, p. 41) pointa oat that he never wholly rdlnqulshed the use of 
opinin, althongh he ceased to be its daye. See * H. A. Fe«e*s ' L(/V, ed. 1881, 11. 
800-339, for a medical view of his case. Prof. Mae^on h.is r.l-o written a Life, 
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Edinburgh, where, for the latter years of his life, he had chi 
resided. 

The extract from his article in the Encyclopedia Britannia 
Shakespeare, at pp. 65, 66, gires but a faint idea of De Quinc 
supreme excellence, his nervous, copious, and elastic style of writ 
in which he can scarcely be said to be approached by any mod 
Hacaulay alone excepted. For a lengthy analysis of its elements 
qualities, the reader is referred to Mr. Minto's Handbook of Eng 
ProM Literaturet where are adequately treated the compositi 
of this great writer, whose eloquent productions have been rig] 
termed ' a combination which centuries may never reproduce, 
which every generation should study as one of the marveh 
English literature.' * 

aCrs. iknna Jameson (1794-1860) also requires to be n 
tloned amoog the prose writers of this epoch. Mrs. Jameson 
a delicate and discriminating art-critic. Her chief works are Hi 
hook to the Publio Galleries of Art in and near London, 18 
Memoirs of the Early Italian Painters, 1845 ; Legends of the Mom 
Orders, 1850 ; Legends of the Madonna, 1852, &c. 

We cannot do better than devote some of the last lines of our acO( 
of the prose writers to one who has but recently gone from us, 
whose strenuous exertions to promote a sound and cheap fon 
literature (the story of which he has told at length in his Pass 
from a Working Life), were unflagging and unfeigned. The n 
of Cliarles Knlffbt (1791- 1873) is familiar in many a house]] 
where, at the commencement of the century, letters, if represei 
at all, were represented by the Book of Dreams, or the Live 
Illustrious Highwaymen, To the Quarterly Magazine, in which 
contributors were Macaulay, Praed, Henry and Derwent Colon 
Moultrie, and others, we have already referred {see p. 208, 8. 1 
But the works with which his name will remain more permane 
associated are \h^ Penny Magazine, first issued in 1832; and 
Penny Oydopadia, commenced in the following year, and finishe 
1844. In his Struggles of a Book against Excessive Taxation,thB an 
gives an interesting account of these two publications, which, ] 
ever excellent, embarrassed him pecuniarily for years. Of his o 
magazines, periodicals, and miscellaneous works, we can only i 
tion William Shakespere, a Biography, 1842, written to aocom] 
his Pictorial Edition of that dramatist*s works, and the exoe 

I 
I 

II 

- ' • Quarterlp Review, July, 1861, 89 (ex.) 
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Popular History of England, a book which may be held to have 
fairly attained its author^s olgect, as tracing out and exhibiting all 
the movements that have gone to form the characters of the people. 

With many of Charles Knight's enterprises (the Penny Cyclo- 
fMfdia especially) was connected a writer to whom our obligations 
daring the course of this work have been considerable. Frequent 
reference has been made in the notes to the yaluable History qf t/to 
English Language and Literature of Oeorve &• Cralk (1798-1866), 
Professor of English Literature at Queen's College, Belfast. One 
of his earliest works was the Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties, 
1831 ; begun at the suggestion of Lord Brougham. Mr. Craik was 
also the author of The English of Shakespeare ; the Bomance of the 
Peerage, 1848-60 ; and other books characterised by sound reasoning 
and oonscientions accuracy. 

HI. The Sramatle ^THters. — The closing words of the last 
chapter might fitly sorre as a prelude to this too brief section of 
our modem literature. Jerrold, Bulwer, and T. W. Bobertson are 
the three most prominent names among the deceased dramatists 
of this chapter. The first, Boavlas Jerrold (1803>57), was one 
of the most prompt and pungent of modem English wits. Originally 
a midshipman in the Boyal Navy, he made his dibut as a dramatist 
in 1829, with the 'nautical and domestic drama 'of Black-Eyed 
Susan; or. All in the Downs, produced at the Surrey Theatre, with 
T. P. Cooke, the actor, in the principal part of William. The piece 
grow in popularity, and ran for three hundred nights. * All lK>ndon 
went over the water, and Cooke became a personage in society, as 
Oarrick had been in the days of Goodman's Fields. Covent Garden 
borrowed the play, and engaged the actor for an after-piece .... 
Actors and managers throughout the country reaped a golden 
harvest' * So did not, however, the author, whose profits by what 
enriched so many, were but smalL His first successful effort was 
followed by the Sent Day, produced in 1832, and based upon Wilkie's 
picture; Bubbles of the Day, 1842, which Charles Kemble said 
had wit enough for three comedies ; Time Works Wonders, 1845 ; 
and nnmekous other plays. Jerrold was also one of the pillars of 
Punch, and author of several novels and humorous pieces, such as 
St. Giles and St, James, 1851 ; A Man Made of Money, 1849 ; 
Chronicles of Clovemook, 1846 ; the inimitable Caudle Lectures, 1846 ; 
and the pathetic Story of a Feather^ 1844. 

• lif$ and Bemabu ef Dwglas /cwvU, Iqr Blancbazd Jeixeld, ISMb W. 
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The chief dramatic works of Kord &jttoii are the Lady rf L$fons, 
1888; BiehdUu, 1838; and the comedy of Money, 1840; all still 
popular on the stage (ms p. 199, s. 135). Lord Lytton also pub- 
lished, in 1869, a rhymed comedy entitled Walpole ; or, Every Mam 
AoM his Price; and, in aid of the fnnds for the establishment of the 
Gnild of literatore and Art, he wrote Not so Bad as toe Seem, 1861. 
of which Pitnch wittily remarked that it was 'Not so Ghood as wo 
Expected.' It did not obtain a permanent place upon the stage. 

A generation younger than Jerrold and Lytton, TaHT. Sobert- 
son (1829-71) inaugurated a new school of realistic comedy by a 
series of six plays, which for some years rendered the Prince of 
Wales' Theatre one of the mo8t fashionable resorts in London. In 
1865 the Saturday Review remarked that ' some noise has been 
made by the production of a comedy called Society*; in 1863 
Ours was 'the pet novelty of the day.' Caste, the greatest of 
the series, followed in 1867, and the ' Caste company,' the 
dramatist's biographer* declares, soon 'constituted a regular 
school for young actors — a kind of little ComMie Fran^ise*' 
Play appeared in 1868, Sc?iool in 1869, and if.P., when health 
was failing, in 1870. ' Robertsou,* says an American critic, 
' was a disciple of Thackeray. • . . His plays employ by means 
of action precisely the expedients that Thackeray employed bj 
means of narrative— namely, contrast and suggestion. . . • In 
Caste, which is the best of his plays and the epitome of his obserra* 
tion and thought, the echoes of Pendennis and Vanity Fair are 
clearly audible. The pie^e is not imitatiTe. Its originalitj 
would never be questioned ; but there can be no doubt as to its 
school.' 

• The PHndpdl Dramatic Worhtf T,W,R, t vols. 1889. Edited, with s 
memoir, b j his son. 



CHAPTER IX. 
asOBZS&w AOB {eantinuei), 

[dICBASKD AX7THOB8.] 

1875-1896. 

143. SDUMABT Of TBS PXRIOD.— 143. TlSVnoS AND BBOWVOrO.— 144. 

TOm : MATTHKir ABXOLD, DAXTK QABRIKL AND CHBI8TIXA BO08KTTI, 
FIB HBXRT TATLOB, WILLIAM MOBBff, XTC.— 145. THB XOTKUSTB : DBBAHJ, 
UKOBUB KUOT, B. Li. STEVXKBOX, KUTOBLET, TROLLOPS, CHARLia RKADB, 
ETC.— 140. THS UUT0BIAX8 : CABLTLB, rBODOX, OBKEST, TRSUCAX, BTC.— 
147. THB rUILOSOFHXBS AKD THIOL0OIAS8 : CABLTLB, XXWMAH, PUBEr, 
UOBT700T, COLECBO, VTC.— 148. THB 8CIBXTIFI0 WBTTEBB : DABWDT, LTBLL, 
HX7XLXT, TTKDAU^ XTC.— 149. OTHXB PB06B WBITXB8 : JOBV FOB8TKB, 
JAMES BPEDDINO, BIB A. HXLTB, KTC.— 160. THB DRAMATZO WBTTXB8. 

142. Sominary. — Since the foregoing chapter was penned the 
centorj has drawn more than twenty years nearer to its dose, axid 
the ' great majority ' to which allusion was then made has there- 
fore been augmented by many a name which the plan of this work 
did not at that time allow us to include, but which must now be 
reckoned among those of our ' deceased authors.' Tennyson, whom 
Wordsworth fifty years ago described as ' decidedly the first of 
living poets/ nnd who so nobly maintained his pre-eminence to the 
last, has now 'crossed the bar,' and ' that which drew from out the 
boundless deep ' has turned sgain home. Three years earlier, in the 
luTcd Italy of which he had written 

* Open my heart aud you will mo 
Gra?eU iusido of it, •* Ituly I " ' 

Robert Crowning, a poet of widely-divergent genius, bad 'marched 
breast forward ' into the unseen ; and both poets now rest at the 
feet of Chaucer in the Abbey. At Lalehum, where he was bom, 
the grass grows green round the grare of Matthew Arnold. At 
quiet little Bircbington rests Dante Gabriel Rossetti, whom they 
laid *by the pleasant shore, and in the hearing of the wave ;' his 
sibter Christina, who takes high rank among our female poeta^ Uei 
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at Kgbgste ; and at Kelmscott the rooks now caw in the branehinj 
elma thnt overhang the grave of William Moms. 

Novels and novelists are still as abundant as ever, but seventeei 
years have passed since Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, ii 
whom, as Mr. Birrell has remarked,* it is difficult to ' discern when 
the novelist ended and the statesman began,' was laid at HQgh< 
enden. In the same year (1880), as the grave at Highgate remindi 
US, the great ' novelist of the Midlands,' Qeorge Eliot, joined ' th< 
choir invisible/ Charles Kingsley sleeps among the heather at 
Eversley. Henry Kingsley, Anthony Trollops, Charles Eeade an 
gone. And less than three short years ago, in far-off Samoa 
Robert Louis Stevenson, like the grammarian in Browning's poem 
found his la9t resting-place upon a lofty mountain-peak. 

Sixteen years have sped since the little group gathered in the rain 
sleet, and sunshine of a February day around the grave of Thomai 
Carlyle in the village churchyard at Ecclefechan; and now fron 
among historians Fronde also has gone, and John Kichard Green ; whil 
away in Spain, at Alicante, lies the historian of the Norman Conqueti 
Edward Freeman. The tragic death of Tyndall is still fresh in ever 
memory ; Huxley and Romanes are no more ; chief among moden 
men of science, Darwin now rests in the Abbey, close by the tomb o 
Newton, whom in patient unassuming toil he so closely resembled. 

Redcar holds what was mortal of one of the purest natures ani 
the subtlest intellects of modern times, John Henry Newman 
while in the Cathedral church of Oxford rests Dr. Pusey, whoa 
name, like that of the Cardinal, takes the mind backhalf a century t 
the days of the Oxford movement. Dean Stanley and Archbiaho] 
Trench among theological writers; Sir Arthur Helps amon| 
essayists ; John Forster and James Spedding among biographers— 
these and numerous others also call for mention, for they too noi 
form part of that * bearded grain ' which the great * Reaper whoa 
name is Death ' has been so busily harvesting. 

143. Tennyson and Browning. — ' Fifty years hence peppl 
will make pilgrimages to this spot/ said Arthur Henry Hallam o 
Somersby, the birthplace of his friend Alfred, &ord Tannysoi 
(1800>1892). One of a large family— the fourth of twelve childrei 
of the Rev. George Clayton Tennyson, Rector of Somersby- 
Tennyson was bom at the ' Old Rectory ' of the tiny mid-Iincol] 
linmlet, which lies, not among fens, but amid the scenery which h 
himself has dcscribed.f with its undulating bills, its grey ol^ 

• In the Obiter Dicta. 

\ C£. In Jfemoriam, o.-cll., the (Wit to Memory, Ir., and A FarnrelU 
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granges, its trees and whispering reeds, its windy wolds from which 
the ' pastoral rirolet '—chief delight to a family of hoys — ' babbles 
down the plain.* Early a lover of poetry, feeling even as a boy of 
fifteen that the world mnst end when Byron died, his first verse is 
said to have been written at the age of five ; and after school at 
Louth (1816-20), he and his elder brother Charles {b, 1808), after- 
wards Charles TeBDyson Tnroerp 'crossed the Rubicon,' as their 
preface declares, with Poems hy Two Brothers (1827), written be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and eighteen. More fortunate than the boyish 
Hours of Idleness of Byron f these 102 exercises in metre were allowed 
by both reviewers and author to slmnber quietly on the banks of 
Lethe. Passing in 1828 to Trinity College, Cambridge, Tennyson 
became intimate with Arthur Henry Ballam (1811-1833), son of 
the historian. Eighteen months Tenn3r8on*s junior, Hallam, a youth of 
great promise, was himself a poet,* critic, and student of philosophy, 
and a member of the little group of ' Apostles,' as the society called 
itself, which included, besides the two friends, Dean Alford, James 
Spedding, Archbishop Trench, Monckton Milnes (Lord Houghton), 
A. W. Kinglake, the historian of the Crimean War, and others. 
The meetings of this * Water Club,' as Tennyson has termed it— 
'because there was no wine'— in Hallam's rooms, and Ilallam's 
visits to Somersby — the picnics in the woods, the reading of poetry 
on the lawn, the harp-playing by moonlight — are embalmed in some 
of the finest verse of In Memoriam,^ Shortly after entering college, 
where in 1 829 he gained the Chancellor s medal for a blank verse 
poem on Timhuetoo, Tennyson issued, when aged twenty-one, 
Poems, chiefly Lyrical (1830). Of the fifiy-six poems, thirty have 
found a permanent place in the poet's works, although, like all his 
voyo, they have been subject to much revision. In the collected 
edition thoy extend as far as the sonnet to 'J. M. K.' — John 
Mitchell Kemble. Tennyson's early work is, unlike that of 
Shelley, mainly impersonal, possessing somewhat of the coldness 
he attributes to his own Maud, but not like her quite ' faultily fault- 
less.' Coleridge, ind«>cd, declared that Tennyson began to write 
verso before he knew metre, and it is noticeable that, marvellous as 
arc his powers as an artist, his rhymes, even in his mature works, are 

• JTalIaoi*8 Hfmaim in Proxr and Vfriw were roUectod bj hl« father, whose 
Introductory memoir casts liprht on In Jffmoriam. The poems refer largely to 
the Tennysona. The sonnet To Mjf Mothtr ( 1831), which qpeaka of his doubta, may 
be compared with In If em. xcvi. ; and the interesting I4»et SpcJtfn in the Character 
of FpQmnlion (1832X dont>tIe$s addresseil by Hallam to Kmily Tennyson as 
rialatea, form a beaatifol comment on the ' mimic picture's breathing gnco* of 
InMem,\xxwUL 

t Bm /n Mtmoriamj ItxxriL (OambrfdgeX and Inxiz. (Bomcrtl^). 
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often faultj."* This may perchance account for his neglect of tha 
8onnet» in which Wordsworth had so excelled. Two poems in thisearlj 
collection, however, reveal the lofty ideal of his art— Miltonio 
and Wordsworthian in character — which he always maintained* In 
2^ Poet he claims wide influence^ due to depth of insight : — 

' He saw thro* life and death, thro* good and ill, 

He saw thro' his own soul. 
The marvel of the everlasting will, 

An open scroll 
Before him lay. . • .* 

Cleameu, beauty, and spirituality are prevalent notes thicnghoiit 
of Tennyson's work, and in The Poefe Mind he already insista upon 
all three. 

At the end of 1832 (dated 1833) thirty poems appeared in another 
volume ; twenty of these have boon retained — as far as the lines 
to 'J. S.,' i.e. James Spedding, to the death of whose brother Thomas 
they make reference. In this volume, at the age of twenty-three, 
Tennyson, in the Lady of Shalott^ first touched the main theme of 
his verse, the Arthurian legends : this, though based upon an 
Italian romantic version, is the germ of the later Lafialot and BUaine 
Buggebted by the work of Malory. In (Enone, The Lotos Eaters, and 
Choric Song are seen instances of the strong classical influence which 
is so marked a feature in Tennyson's verse, both in detail and, at 
times, in subject, as may be evidenced by the names of his latest 
works, the Tiresias volume (1885), the Demeter (1889), and the 
Death of (Enonet his last (1892). The Two Voices is an indication 
of his interest in speculative thought, of which In Memoriam is the 
most notable example. The May Queen and Lady Clara Vers ds 
Vere also appeared in this volume. Arthur Hallam, while traveUing 
with his father in 1833, died at Vienna, and for the next nine 
years Tennyson was practically silent, while his elegy on his friend 
did not appear till 1850, seventeen years after Hallam*8 death. 
Undoubtedly the mental and spiritual experiences of Tennyson after 
the loss of the friend upon whom he had leaned so much gave 
depth and breadth to the two volumes of 1842, and these at once 
placed him in the front rank of poets. The Epic and Marts 
d* Arthur, Sir Galahad, Lancelot and Guinevere, mark his growing 
interest in the legends of Arthur, and the first two reveal a deep 
interest in the course of contemporary thought. Lovkdcy Hall rang 

• E.g. see the PaJaee of Art (1832), and In Memoriam (1R5C). In the latt9 
one rhyme In eight is defective— 168 in all. See Mr. J. Jacobs' Studm of thi 
potm, 18M, p. 41, and the list given in his Appendix. 
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through the land like a trumpet blast. Uly9»e8 Tividlj pictures the 
restless enterprise of modem life, under the gnise of the aged Ithacan 
king. Dora and The Oardener** Daughter show the idyllic grace of 
what Mrs. Browning happily termed * Tennyson's enchant^ reverie.' 
In 1847 The Princess^ the daintiest of Tennyson's longer poems, 
appeared ; merum eal, like the JRape of the Lock, and like it destined 
to undergo much alteration, for not till the fifth edition of 1868 did 
it receive its final form. It deals in playfol seriousness with the 
question of women's position and education, and is akin on the one 
side to Love*e Labour'e Loet, and on another to Spensei^s legend of 
Badigund in the fifth book of the Fiurie Queene, The real ' heroine 
of the piece,' to borrow Tennyson's own words,* is not, however, the 
princess who gives her name to the poem, but Lady Psyche's little 
babe ; and the songs in which the child-influence is accentuated, 
although not in the first edition of the poem, were part of the 
original conception. The year 1850— the year of Wordsworth's 
Prelude, of Browning's ChrUtmas-Eve and Easter-Day, and of 
Dickens' David Copperjield, was also the year of In Memoriam, of 
Tennyson's marriage to Miss Emily ScUwood of Homcastlo, and of 
his election, after Wordsworth's death, to the post of Laureate. At 
Furringford, Freshwater, Isle of Wight, where he settled in 1853, his 
life was as secluded as that of Wordsworth at Kydal Mount, and 
although, in 1872, he purchased Aid worth, on Blackdown, Surrey, 
where he died, Farringford always remained in his possession. The 
Crimean war (1854-6) drew from him the Charge of the Light 
Brigade, the popularity of which led him to send a thousand copies 
to the soldiers in Russia ; and Maud (1855), * of all the author's 
poems perhaps the most powerful and the most intensely lyrical,' as 
Mr. F. T. Palgrave has truly called it, and the one which the poet 
himself classed with Guinevere, as the finest he had written, is 
artibtically marred by its association with the same event ; for the 
Crimean war was no such struggle as that marked by a Marathon 
or the destruction of an Armada, and this can hardly fail to affect 
the judgment on the exquisitely musical dramatic poem in which it 
is interwoven as a main motive in restoring a morbid nature to 
sympathy with others by acting and enduring with them. 

With Maud what may be termed Tennyson's first period may be 
said to close. It bad extended over twenty-five years (1830-55), 
and in it the lyric and true idyllic prevails. The years 1859>1872 

* Bee Tennjion's letter of 1889 to Mr. Dawson, in the Moond edition of the 
Utier'8 8tud9 qf the FHncett, The poet wroto oonllnniDg Mr. Dawson's eon- 
cepiion of the r6le of the child in the poem. 

Q 
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maj be called hia apie, or rather narmtiTe, period — fbr Tennyson 
prodneed no true epic— during which he pabliahed eleven ont of the 
twelve IdylU of the King, aa well aa the popular Enoch Atiem 
yolnme (flrat called IdtflU of ths Hearth) in 1864. From 1875 to 
1884 his atrength was largely spent on hia least anccessM work, the 
drama. He prodneed three historical playa : — Queen Mdrp (ISIS), 
Harold (1876), and Becket (1884). The Falcon was acted in 1879» 
The Cup in 1881, and the nnfortonate Promiee of May in 1883. 
The romantic pastoral The Foresters was both acted and printed 
ten years later, in 1 892. Tennyson's work thronghont is, in the mains 
Angularly well sustained, and, like Browning, he maintained his pro- 
ductiyity to the last, so that a fourth ' period ' may convenientljr 
be made from 1S85-1892. With this may be classed the BaBa^ 
of 1880, a return to his older form with an increased dranalie 
power, which was heartily welcomed — a Sophoclean Imtnmn, ia 
which bloomed the fine vigour of The Bevenge, the Lear-like power 
of BUpah, and the lines In the Children's Hospital, which, 
criticised as they were, have been characterised by Mr. Falgrave as 
* the most absolutely pathetic poem known to me.' The JUnsiag 
volume of 1885, Locksley Hall Qixty Years Later (1886), Demeter 
( 1 889), and the Death of (Enone (1 892) belong to this time. In them 
his interest in life and contemporary thought is still marked ; and of 
the author of By an Evolutionist, it was Huxley who said ' Tenny- 
son's grasp of the principles of physical science was equal to that ol 
the greatest experts.' * 

The chief poem of the first period, Tennyson's most finished worl^ 
and one of the most remarkable of the century, is In JHemartam 
consisting of 131 closely connected groups of stanzas written in a 
metre used by Ben Jonson and Lord Herbert of Cherbuxy, and 
employed by Rossetti at the very time when Tennyson was wriUng 
his poem.f An elegy liko Lycidas, Adonais, and Thyrsis, it iis mueb 
more ; like them it abounds in personal references, it abounds also 
in philosophical reflections, not thrown, as in Browning's La SbmsuVi 
into argument, but expressed in little 'swallow-fiightaof song;' 

* If these brief lays, of Sorrow bom. 
Were taken to be such as closed 
Grave doubts and answers here pr o posed^ 

Then these were such as men might aoomt 

Her part is not to part and prove. 



• Cf. an article in the New RetUw, July 1896, by Wilfred Ward. 

t Of. B. JoQson's Undertrood$, xzxix* (an Elegy, it will ba DoUoed)* .. 
wrote Ub lit! Huter't Sleep in 1847 ; It wak pQblisVed In the (Mimla Jtfta^ 
1850, befon In UnnoiHam, 
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Kor dare the trnst a larger laj, 

Bat rather looseni from tbe Up 

Shori MwaUom-JUghU 9f tong^ that dip 
Their wluge In tears, and iklm away.* * 

When the douds are heavy and the rain fiills, the swallowa in 
their wajward flight skim the snrface of the pools ; bnt when the 
rain eetses, and the clonda break and the bine sky appeara, the 
swallows qnit the earth and ' sweep in eTer-higfaering circles np ' 
toward hearen. So the poet in his poem rises fix>m the gloom of 
sorrow and the mists of doubt to the height of serene faith, not bj 
a regular series of ' stepping-stones/ bnt with the irregular flight 
of the bird, tending upward, but ever and anon sweeping downward 
— breaking 'the low beginnings of content' — and returning to 
former moods, even to former words and phrases. The poem maj 
be termed an imaginatire record of the feelings of the poet during 
the two years and a half after the death of his friend. Hallam died 
at Vienna, on September 15, 1883; and Tennyson, in tbe opening por- 
tion, artistically associates the gloom of autumn, when the chestnut 
is pattering to the ground, or the equinoctial gale is howling, with 
his own downcast state. Beginning thus in the decay of autumn, 
the poem closes in the period of hope and of promise — spring. 

The first Christmas (1833) with its miMt ushers in the first cycle of 
the poem (xxTiii.-lxzrii.), acycle of doubt, of questioning, and of woe. 
Carljlc, indeed, describes the poet in 1814 as *a man solitary and 
cad, . . , dwelling in an element of gloom, carrying a bit of 
Chaos about him, which he is manufietcturing into Cosmos,' and a 
little Inter as 'a truly interesting son of earth and son of heaT«i» 
who has almost lost his way amongst will-o'-the-wisps ;' yet no poet 
is renllyto be identified with all the words he artistically utters, and 
Tennyson himself has made known that * the "I " in the poems ia 
not always the author speaking of himself, but the Toice of the 
Imman race speaking through him.' t The sequence of time ia 
closely marked throughout ; spring (xxxriii.-zzxiz.) is followed by 
the first anniversary of Hallam*s death (l^^')> ^® equinoctial 
fit orm— typical of the poet's state of unrest — being artistieally con- 
t raited with the calm of the next anniTersary in the second cyela 
(Uxviii—ciii.)— a cycle of Fea£e, the keynote of which is struck at 
once in the words 'and calmly fell our Christmas ere.' New Tear 
(1835), spring, summer, and the second anniTersaiy in aotnnm axe 

• In JfeiMriam, zlvlU. 

t Ct Mr. A. Oattys JCiy to In Mmwrimn, third ad. 188i. Bse also the 
Kir^^imth (Untwrft Jan. 1891. 
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all indicated, and during this cycle of peace the poet, no longer 

filled with doubt and questions, lores to calmly linger upon the past. 

He recalls the old days at Trinity, the pleasant holidays at Somersby, 

he re-reads the letters of his friend on the lawn of the old home 

' where first we gazed upon the sky ; ' and the cyde closes with • 

description of the parting from this Somersby home, so that when, 

in civ., the third brief cycle is entered upon with the Christmas of 

1885, it is in a new home — a change which prepares us for a further 

break from the old grief, and for the restored communion with his 

fellows with which the poem now deals — * I will not shut me ttcm 

my kind,' 

* Ring oat tbe old, ring in the new. 



Bing out, ring out my mourn fal rhymea.* 



As he now dwells upon his friend's character (cix.-cziv.), it is as a 
type — ' a noble type, appearing ere the times were ripe '—of whst 
mankind may and should be ; and from the retrospective mood of 
ezx.-czxzi., in which the poet, so to speak, stands apart from, con- 
templates and reflects upon what he had previously written, he 
rises to a visioa of human progress, and a profession of &ith in 

* That Ood which ever Urea and lovei^ 
One God, one law, one elonent, 
And one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.* 

Thus, as the poet himself has told us, ' altogether private grief 
swells out into thought of and hopes for the whole world. It 
begins with a funeral and ends with a marriage, begins with death 
and ends in promise of life ; a sort of Divine Comedy, cheerful at 
the dose. It is a very impersonal poem, as well as a personal.' 

If In Memoriam was the work of seventeen years, the Arthurian 
legends — which have also occupied the mind or the pen of Spenser, 
Milton, Dryden, Scott, and Wordsworth, and, among recent writers, ol 
Matthew Arnold, William Morris, and Swinburne — claimed Tenny« 
son's attention for half a century. Tiie Lady of Shaloti appeared 
in 1832 ; Balin and Balan, the last of those * Idylls ' which were 
begun in 1857, wns issued in 1885. Tennyson when buc twenty- 
four ' meant to write a great poem on Arthur, and began it with the 
Morie d^ Arthur^ of 1842, a poem which that ' deep-mouthed Boootiaa' 
Walter Savage Landor considered ' more Homeric than any poem d 
our time.' True to his plan throughout, Tennyson adapted Uu 
legend to modern life, as is seen in the lines termed 27<e Epic whid 
precede it. It was the 'general decay of faith right thro* tb 
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TForld/ the influence of German thought seen in works like Strauss, 
LebenJesUfBoon to make Mary Ann Evans (* George Eliot *)' Strauss- 
sick/ as she translated it (1846); geological pronouneementi 
concerning the age of the world ; theories of development as set 
forth a little later in such a popular work as the Vestiges of Creation 
(1844), that suggested this application and gave the poem an 
immediate hold upon the popular mind. When some cherished 
views seemed crumbling into dust, like the phantoms in his own 
Hotf/ Grail, Tennyson in silver tones sounded the bugle-note of 
Hope:— 

* The old ordor ohangeth, yidding place to new, 
And Ood/ulflU hinueifin many wayi. 
Lest one good cnstom ihould oompt the world.* 

The * Arthur' of spiritual life might be sore smitten, seemingly 
unto death, but only to ' come again and thrice as fair.' 

The first two of the Idylls were privately printed in 1857f m 
Enid and Nhnue, The True and the False; and these, with some 
changes, were published in 1859 together with two others, Elaine and 
Gitinevere, the ' NimuB' being renamed Vivien, Mr. Gladstone in 
reviewing these poems remarked that, 'though the Arthurian 
romance be no epic^ it does not fbllow that no epic can be made out 
of it. . . • We do not despair of seeing Mr. Tennyson achieve, on 
the basis he has chosen, the structure of a full-formed epic' Soma 
indeed would claim the fulfilment of this, and Mr. Button has even 
gone so far as to say that Tennyson has ' written what is far more 
perfect as a work of art, though less imposing as & work of genius^ 
than Paradise Lost *l * Truer criticism is that of Mr. Stopfbrd 
Brooke : ' The Idylls qfthe King, as a whole, borders on the epic; it 
is not an epic. Its form forbids us to call it by that name, and I 
suppose that Tennyson, feeling this, gave it the name of the Idglls of 
the King.'t The poems, like all Tennyson's work, abound in 
beauty, yet as a work of art they present serious and manifest 
inconsistencies, and among these is an evident uncertainty of 
design or of execution. The second series of the poems, for instance, 
which appeared in 1869, was termed the * Completion ' of the Idylls : 
it consisted of Tke Coming of Arthur, The Holy Grail, Pdleas, and 
The Passing iff Arthur, < This last,' the poet informed us, * the ear- 
liest written of the poems (it is the Jiiorte d* Arthur of 1842, with 
additions), is here connected with the rest in accordance with an 

* LUerarp Ettaptt ed. 1888, p. 400. 

t TVnnyMm, hit Art and Relation to Modem life, 18M. For Hr. Brooke*! 
criUcicm of the Mr»«, aee his pp. Ut^Ji, 
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early project of the author.' The first two of these poems introduce 
a wholly new element — that of allegory ; and this was accentuated 
in the allegorical Gareth and Lynette^ issued in a volume with the 
Loit Taumammt, in 1872. This volume, in the closing lines 
addressed *To the Queen/ still further insisted on an allegorical 
meaning :— 

*acoept this old imperfect tale, 
Kew-dd, and ihadowing Sense at war wUhSoul 
Bather than that gray king, whose name, a ghost. 
Streams like a cloud, man-shaped, firom monntain-peak^ 
And deayea to cairn and cromlech still ; or him 
Of GeofCrej*a twok, or him of Ualleor*B.* 

These latter being Geofirey of Monmouth (see pp. 19-20) and 
Sir Thomas Malory (see pp. 21, 43), who is Tennyson's chief sourco 
for his legends. That the epic conception finally commended itself 
to the poet is manifest — in spite of the * Completion ' of 1869 — by 
the late interpolation of Balin and Balan (1885), and the final 
division (in 1889) of Oeraint and Enid into two poems, so as to 
make the traditional twelve epic ' books ' — a number sacred since 
the days of Virgil, whose modesty, Fielding playfully suggested, led 
him to write but one half of the number contained in the Biad and 
the Odysaey, Of the Idylls as a whole Mr. Stopford Brooke has 
well said, * the poem is not plainly an allegory, nor is it plainly a 
story. • • . We glide from reality to vision, and firom vision to 
reality. The things are not amalgamated.' In the Faerie Queene 
(see p. 64) Arthur was the embodiment of all the virtues treated 
of separately in the various books of the poem ; in Tennyson^ 
Arthur is something highei* still — he is the soul itself. 'By King 
Arthur,* the poet himself has owned, '/ altoays meant the soul; 
and by the Round Table the passions and capacities of a man.' As 
such, the < Morte d'Arthur * of earlier days became in the final plan 
the ' Patting of Arthur ; ' for as with Browning so with Tennyson, 
the belief in immortality was passionately strong. In the 
parUally sustained allegory Guinevere represMits hmnlm nature, 
beautiful and attractive, but failing, and bringing fiulnra upon 
others through imperfect subjection to the spirituaL But, so far as 
this main allegory is carried out — and it is not conaistently or 
uniformly borne in mind — it cannot escape notice that it 
practically makes Lancelot, and not Arthur, the real hero ; fat he it 
is in whom 

'the wholesome flower 

And poisonous grew together, each as each, 

Kot to be pluck'd asunder.* 
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He it 18 vho is both Arthur's ' mightieit ' and Guineyere'B slave 
he it is who, by virtue of his very humanity, is divided in his 
allegi:ince to the things of heaven and the things of earth. 

The ' old imperfect tale ' therefore has serious imperfections even 
in the hands of a literary artist such as Tennyson, who was him- 
self convinced that * a small vessel on fine lines is likely to float 
further ' down the stream of time ' than a great raft.' Bat from 
the IdylU, as from his other verse, what a fleet of such little 
vessels detach themselves! Possessed of an exquisite power of 
olservation — as is seen in his descriptions of nature and of the sea 
— Tennyson was endowed with a singular gift of word-painting, and 
his irasgination ever tended to cast around his creations a ' purple 
mantle ' such as he himself wore. His conception of his art was, 
he said, ' to get the workmanship as nearly perfect as possible,' and 
Browning well termed him 'in poetry — illustrious and consummate;' 
adding also *in friendship — noble and sincere ;'* and one otlier 
friend of his later years has told us that ' the simplicity, sensitive- 
ness, freshness, and almost divine insight of a child were joined 
• . . to the dignity, sagacity, humour snd knowledge of age at its 
noblest/ f 

From the Laureate we turn to another ' great poof, a very great 
poet indeed, as the world will have to acree,' said Landor long ago— 
the * good friend ' to whom Tennyson dedicated his Tiresias volume, 
Sobert Browning (1812-1880). This * Danton of modem poetry,' { 
our Wagner in verse, the ' subtlest of writers, was the simplest of 
men, and he learned in serenity and happiness what he taught in 
song.' § A Londoner, like Chaucer, beside whom he now rests, 
he eren as a child of eight sagely doubted whether to devote himself 
to poetry, art, or music ; at twelve he already had his little MS. 
volume of Byronio verse ready, and at fourteen came under the 
more lasting sway of Shelley, ' the Suntroader ' of his first published 
poem. Like Milton, but beginning even earlier, he was definitely 
trained for poetic work, with a parental devotion such as is seen in 
the early life of Rnskin. At twenty-one he published — anony- 
mously — bispoem Pauline^ the Fragment of a Confession (1833), which 
so fascinated Dante Gabriel Kossetti that ho copied at the British 
Museum the whole thousand lines of the unknown writer. Browning 
as instinctively tamed to dramatic utterance as Tennyson to lyrie 



• DedioAtlon of his SeUetiont^ Series I. 

t Mr. Knowlet {IfinHetnth Century^ Joncuury 189SX from wbow article sevwal 
of the aboT« quoUtions of the poet's words are taken. 

Augustine Birrell, Gbifer Dieia, 

Edasoad Qons^ Ifne Snieie^ 1890, p. 196 ; reprinted in Us /VnofliaXte, 1890. 
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and idyllic, and he terms Pauline * my earliest attempt at poetry 
always dramatic in principle, and so many ntteranees of so many 
imaginary persons, not mine.' Rarely indeed has a first voric 
been more typical than this interesting ' almost mnddle of a poem,' 
Mr. Stopford Brooke has called it, realistically condensing thepoet'a 
own criticism that ' good draughtsmanship and right handling wove 
far beyond the artist at that time/ It shows an inclination for 
dramatic monologue, which culminated thirty-five years later in the 
Biw^ and the Book; an eager probing of the great questions of life, 
which marks his verse throughout ; a phase of doubt, through which 
we know him to have passed, and in so doing to have indirectly 
given rise to one of the most widely known of modern hymns; * it 
expresses a belief in God, in Christianity, in immortality, which pre- 
vails even to the epilogue to Asolando ; it reveals a close observance 
of nature, often obscured, but appearing from time to time, nsmilly 
in the background ; a love of music prophetic of Alt Vogler and the 
other 'musical' poems; while its description of Caravaggio*s 
'Andromeda ' is a foretaste of what will develop into Andrea del Sarto 
and Fra Lippo Lippi. The poem, as well as Paracelsw (1835) and 
the much-abused Sordello (18iO) — all instances of defective art 
combined with fragmentary beauty — also shows the poet's interest 
in the ' development of a soul — little else,' he has said, ' is worth 
study. I at least always thought so/ This interest, however, might 
perhaps be more truly defined as one in the crises which reveal 
development, for Mr. Pater's remark is true, tliat ' the poetry of 
Bobert Browning is pre-eminently the poetry of situations ; ' yet 
Men and Women, the name given to the volume of 1855, aptly 
defines the subject of the poet's verse. It deals mainly with 

' Man*t thoughts and loves and bat(» : 
Earth is my vineyard, those grew there.* f 

And with his abounding vitality and his wide sympathy, what a 
gallery of men and women has he vividly painted, in spite of all 
peculiarities in his delineation. Musical himself, hia lines at 
times are harsh and rough ; artistic himself, his verse may even he 
nngainly in its realism. Bocked to sleep as an infant to the sound 
of snatches of Anacreon ; acting even in childhood, as his Develop- 
ment X charmingly tells ns, the story of Troy ; growing np even to 

* The Nearer^ my Gody to Thee of Sarah Flower (afterwards Sarah F. Adami : 
■ee Appendix E.), of whose sister, Eliza Flower, Mrs. Orr {Life cfBrounimg^ p. tt\ 
■ava, ' li, in spite of his denials, any woman inspired Pauline^ it can havebeaaao 
other than she.* 

t Epilogue to the PaeehiorotlQ volume^ 1876. % Atolando voluiMb 
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keep a diary in Greek, yet the claatieal aroma which breathes from 
the verse of Tennyson is almost wholly absent. Still the words 
Trritton by the one who afterwards became his wife, in regard to 
his little paper-covered bookleU entitled AU$ and Pomeffranaie9 
(1841-6), are tme:^ 

* From Browning some ** Fomegninate ** which if oat deep down the mlddls 
Shows a heart trithin blood-Hneturtd qfa veinsd kumtmitif.* 

'He Takes thought more than expression; matter more than 
form ; and, judging him from a strictly poetic point of view, he has 
lost his balance in this direction, as so many hare lost it in the 
opposite one.* * Yet that this side of the question may be — and 
very often has been— unduly emphasised may be inferred from the 
words of so true a judge as Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton, who 
speaks of hundreds of passages ' in which the music is quite new« 
quite his own, and entirelp beautiful' 

Robert Browning, ' writer of plays/ produced seven : Strafford 
(1837); King Victor and King CharU$ (1842); The Bitum qf tU 
Ih-wea and A Blot in the 'Scutcheon (1843); ColomMe BiHhdaif 
(1844); Luria and A SouTs Tragedy (1846); as well as the 
lyrical drama of JHppa Paseee (1841). Three of these plays were 
acted with distinct success.! Bippa, the most popular of 
Browning's longer works, is charmingly redolent of the pleasant 
hills of Asolo, where the poet wrote his last volume, Aeolando ; and 
its variety, its power — the tragic inten&ity of the scene between 
Sebald and Ottima — its pathos, as in the scene on the Duomo steps, 
and its lyrical beauty, give it a very high rank. 

The little Dramatic Lyrice of 1842 contained a gem in My Laet 
Duchess, then named Italy, and in it also appeared the popular 
Pied Piper of Hamelin, written for Macready's little son. The 
Dramatic Bomances and Lyrics (1845) contained such poems as fibis 
they Brought the Good News from Ghent, the Italian in England, The 
Lost Leader, and The Tomb at St, Praxtd^s, of which Mr. Buskin 
wrote : ' Robert Browning is unerring in eveiy sentenoe he writes of 
the Middle Ages : always vital, right, and profound. • • • I know 
no other piece of modem prose or poetrj in which there is so much 
told ... of the Renaissance spirit. It is nearly all that I have 
said of the Central Renaissance in thirty peges of the SUmee rf 
Venice put into ss many lines : Browning's also being the ante* 

* Mrs. Orr, tlandhoot to Brominff, p. 10, ed. 18M. 

t See Mr. Goise's aztlcle, The Barlf WrUimos ef Bremmimg, Ontoiy Uagnrin^ 
1881 ; reprinted in his Bcowoing ArfMMlta, 188^ pp. lf>74» 
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cedent work,' * In Men and Women (1855) the bigb-water mark of 
Browning*s verse is often seen. These fifty poems included Fra 
Lippo Lippi, Andrea del Sarto, and the Grammarian's Funeral ; the 
Ih&^ata of Galappi and Master Hughues — Abt Vogltr, the greatest 
of the mnsical poems, did not appear till 156^; Evetyn Hope, By 
the Fireside^ the Epistle of Karshhh, The Statue and the Bust, and 
others ; the whole closing with the well-known One Word More, 
addressed to his wife. He had married Miss Barrett in 1846 (see 
p. 196); a^ter fifteen years of married life she died, in 1861, at 
Casa Guidi, Florence, and the lines Prcspice, in Dramatis Pereauw 
(1864), referring to this, were written soon after her death. 

The Fitig and the Book (1868-9), Browning's greatest work, a 
poem of 20,000 lines, is founded on a ' square old yellow book,' 
part print, part manuscript, which the poet bought in Florenee, in 
June 1860. This old volume contains eighteen pamphlets stitched 
together by an amateur hand, these being chiefly the pleas, in 
Latin, of the four lawyers concerned in the trial of Count Gnido 
Franceschini of Arezzo and four accomplices for the murder of bis 
wife, Pompilia — who had fled from his home with a priest, Capon- 
sacchi — and her reputed parents, in 1698. The evidence adduced 
Is in Italian, as well as two popular accounts of the famous trial, 
published at the time, one taking the side of the husband, the other 
that of the wife: these two pamphlets certainly suggested two 
divisions of the poem, Hal/ Borne and The Other Half Rome, 
Browning's facts are wholly taken from this old book and from a 
pamphlet which he afterwards found in London ; f nor are there 
wanting hints, sufficient for one who had acquired the poet's 
mastery over dramatic monologue, for that peculiar feature of the 
poem by which the various speakers are made to tell the same story 
from different points of view; the extension of the 'books' to 
twelve being doubtless suggested by considerations similar to those 
mentioned for the Idylls of the King, So large a field woold the 
discussion of this great poem present that we must limit oorselres 
to the bare mention of a few impressions. To Browning's friend 
Carlyle it was ' a wonderful book, one of the most wonderful poems 
ever written. I re-read it all through ; ' and he graciously added, 
' all made out of an Old Bailey story that might have been told in 
ten lines, and only wants forgetting.' To Mr. Swinburne the 
Qttido is ' so triumphant a thing that on its own ground it can be 
matched by no poet ; ' to K L. Stevenson the Pope was * one of the 

• Modem Paintert, It. 877-9. 

t Mrs. Orr'8 Handbook gives an aooonnt of this pamphleL 
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noblest poems of the century ; ' to the Edinburgh Seview d 1869 
it Appeared that * in English literature the creative fiicnlty of the 
poet has not produced three characters more beautiful or better for 
men to contemplate than ' the Pope, Pompilia, and Caponsacchi. 
That the worVmauship is uneven may be taken for granted ; but 
it is Mr. Pater who declares that great art depends not on the form 
but on the matter. 'It is on the quality of the matter it informs 
or controls, its compass, its variety, its alliance to great ends, or 
the depth of the note of revolt, or the largeness of hope in it, that 
the greatness of literary art depends/ * 

Browning's productivity, like that of Tennyson, lasted till the 
end, but with the Ring and the Book his chief work was done. In 
1871 appeared the charming Balatution*8 Adventure, with its 
* transcript' of the AleestU, followed by the Herahlet^in AritiO' 
phones* Apoloffi/t 1876— and the Agamemnon, 1877; scholarly but 
not pleasing renderings of the Greek. Prince Hohenetiel Schttangau 
(1871), Fifine at the Fair (1872), The Red Cotton Nightcap Country 
(1873), and The Inn Album (1875) were followed by the grotesque 
Pa^hiorotto in the volume of 1876. La Saisiae {\S7S), an argu- 
mentative poem on immortality suggested by the sudden death of a 
friend nt a little villa of Ihat name near Geneva, and by the 
' Symposium ' which had just appeared in the ' Nineteenth (Cen- 
tury,* Om t?4e Soul and Future LifCf may fairly be taken as the 
poet's contribution to this discussion ; for the arguments of the 
various contributors — Huxley, F. Harrison, and others— are 
obviously present to his mind. The poem abounds in local colour, 
and in its treatment may be compared with the earlier religions 
poems, Chrifimoi'Eve and Easter-Dag (1850). The Dramatio Idgle 
of 1879-80, containing some ringing verse; Joeoteria (1883); 
Feri4htah*8 Fancies (1884); Parlegings with Certain People (1887), 
and Asolando, his last volume — written at Asolo— of the success of 
which the poet heard as he lay dying in the huge Rezsonico Palace at 
Venice in December of 1 889, close a list of works of which it has been 
prophesied : ' Among the whole English-speaking peoples, in propor- 
tion as they grow in thought and in spirituality and in the love of 
men and women, the recognition and the priiise of the main body of 
Browning's poetry will aUo grow into a power the result of which 
we cannot as yet conceive.' f 

144. Other Foeta* — Among those who dwell on the slopes of 
Parnassus Btattliew Arnold (1822-1888), son of Dr. Arnold of 



• See the end of hli enay on * Style,* In AmtettUUnu, p. 36, ed. 1881. 
f Stopford Brooke, Contemporttrf Rewitw, Jan. 1890. 
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^Qgby, finds a place. A Newdigate prizeman in 1843, he had issued 
several volnmes of verse — the anonjmoos Strayed Reveller in 1849, 
Empcdodes (1852), PoeTns (1853-5 )--before he was called to occupj 
the chair of Professor of Poetry at Oxford (1857-1867), where he 
lectured on Translating Homer said on The Study of Celtic Literature, 
A strain of melancholy runs through his verse, which contrasts with 
the hopefalness of Tennyson and the * glorious optimism' of 
Browning. His ear was quick for the ' melancholy long withdraw- 
ing roar' of the Sea of Faith, and earth too often seemed 

'a darkling plaia 
Swept with confoaed alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies cUsh and fight.* 

He is at his best in ' a mood of regret/ it has been said, and in his 
elegies he excelled. The greatest, Thyrsie, written on the death of 
his friend Clough (see p. 197), should be read in connection with T%b 
Scholar- Gipsy; in Rugby Chapel he mourned his father; in the 
uneven Westminster Abbey his father*8 biographer. Dean Stanley ; 
while the Memorial Verses * on Wordsworth reveal one of the two 
great literary influences under which he wrote — that of the Lake 
poet, whose proiiyi, indeed, he was ; and of Uie Greek writers, of 
whom he speaks in his sonnet To a Friend as * propping ' his mind 
' in these bad days.' The classical influence may be most broadly 
illustrated by Empcdocles on Etna and Merope (1858). An 'apostle 
of culture,' his work is marked by high finish : his sonnets, more than 
Miltunic in their limited number, are largely so in excellence. Among 
his narrative poems, Sohrab and Rtistum deals with an Eastern theme, 
a vein traceable in the Oriental Eclogues of William Collins (1742), 
and even earlier, also in the poems of Southey (p. 168) andT. Moore, 
(p. 173), and in more recent days in the notable work of E. FitzGerald, 
mentioned below. Balder Lead indicates the influence of Northern 
myth, first seen in the verse of Thomas Gray, f and culminating in that 
of William Morris. Dante Gabriel Bossettl (1828-1882), son 
of an Italian patriot, refugee, and man of letters, was ' a man who 
lived a solitary life, and became eminent in two arts,' as poet and 
painter. He was a member of the little band of seven — Holman 
Hunt, Millais, aod the poet's brother, W. M. Rossetti, being among 
them — who in that year of Revolutions, 1848, founded the *Pre* 
Raphaelite Brotherhood.' Most of his first volume, the Poems of 

* The charming lines on his household pets at Oobham mnst not be omitted | 
QtUtt Orene and Kai*er Dead, on the two dogs, and Poor Matthias, the canaiy, 
t See his (Hn viiJ. and iz. ; the latter is based upon the Balder myth. 
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1870, was written before he wis twenty-fiTe, and his only other 
origioal Tolnme appeared in 1881 as Balladi and Poenu, * The most 
retiring man of g^-nius of bis day/ his ontlook was not npon con- 
temporary life : he is distinctly * Romantic/ and as sach his beatand 
mont Tigoroos work is in his Balkds:— 7^ WkiU Skip reUtes the 
familiar tragedy of 1120, as dramatically told by 'the bnteher 
of Roaen, poor Beiold;' the 8U^ and Scrip, a medieval legend 
altered and weakened ; Sitier Hden^ a powerful poem ; Rou Mary, 
Eastern in character ; and his greatest narrative, J%e King's Tragedy, 
dealing with the death of the poet-kiog James I. of Scotland. It 
was the weird and the supernatural, which, tme to the Romantic 
spirit, is usually present in these, that largely attracted him to sneh 
subjects, for * any writing about devils, spectres, or the supernatural 
generally, always had a fascination for him/ * The well-known 
Blessed JDamozel — a subject which also occupied his brush — and My 
Sister's Sleep — a purely imaginative poem — appeared in the short- 
lived Gertn, the official organ of Pre-Raphaelitism, of which four 
numbers were issued in 1850. A truly romantie interest attaches 
to Rossetti's first volume ef 1870, for upon the death of his wife in 
1862, after two years of wedded life, the poet, to borrow the quaint 
Fuller-like remark of his friend Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton, ' like 
Prospero, literally baried his wand/ and for seven years the poems 
lay in the grave, whence they were disinterred in 1869. The volume 
of 1881 fir&t contained in a complete form The House qf Hfs, a 
somewhat mystical sequence of 102 sonnets, often held to be his 
greatest work, and from it may be borrowed lines to describe the 
spirit in which the poet-painter wrought : — 

* Under the arch of life, where love and death. 
Terror mod mystery, guard her thrioe, I saw 
Beauty enthroned ; and though her gaae struck aws^ 
I drew it in as simply as my breath.* f 

In his sister OtarUttna Soaaettt (1830-1894), 'the soul whose 
breath among us was as a heavenward song,' X '^^ ^^ ^^ most 
spontaneous poet since Shelley. Unlike her brother, and unlike 
Tennyson, who so carefully revised their poems, 'she always wrote 
just as the impulse and the form of expression came to her, and if 
this did not come she wrote not at all* ; | yet not even Tennyson nor 
Hr. Swinburne, whom that poet termed ' a tube through which all 

• Preface to the Poenu (ed. 1891, p. zrfiii), by W. IL Bossettl, who has also 

(1695) edited hU brother's Letters, 
t Sonnet Uxril. t Swinbnme. 

i ^Y. IL Uoisetti, quoted by Mr. Watts-Dunton, Nineteenth Ctnturp^ Feb. 1899. 
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thiogt blow into music/* is at times more melodious or moia 
finished in point of art than she who may divide with Mrs. Browning 
the claim to the Brst place among our female poets. The snccew- 
fnl Goblin Market and other Poems of 1862 was soon followed by 
the Frinc^e Progress volame in 1866, and then, except for aomo 
charming nursery songs, no further Torse appeared till A Pagmni 
and other Poenu in 1881, her other works being chiefly of a devo* 
tional character. Ilor longer poems are, like those of her brother, 
Komantic, but with a more fairy-like grace ; her lyrics are unequal ; 
her sonnets— as in Monna Innominata^ne^Xy perfect; and of her 
devotional poetry, didactic though it be, it has been tinily said * she 
does notprench, she prays.' But it was not given to her to sound all 
the stops of the organ of life : * she never realised evil. Living 
such a retired life, more like a cloistered nun than anything else* 
she knew littlo of the outside world or its ways, and refused on 
principle to have any distrust.' Somewhat in the spirit of the 
Bomantic poets, the giize of Sir Bonry Taylor (1880>86) was 
backward, not on tho legend, however, but on the life of the Middle 
Ages, and in the greatest of his five ' plays,' Philip van Arteveldt^ 
1834, we breathe the air of the days of Froissart. This noble his* 
torical romance in dramatic form, though slow in action, is, like all 
his verse, rich in thoughtf To SdWflurdritsOerald (1809-1883) 
it was given to produce a marvellous rendering (1859) of the 
Quatrains of Omar Khayyam, the astronomer-poet of Persia. 

' A golden Eastern lay, 
Tlian which I know no Torsion done 
In English moro divinely well/ 

wrote Tennyson, { and under the name of the Persian poet a nineteenth 
century • Kitcat ' of literary men now holds its periodical gatherings. 
The merit of Fitz Gerald's work, however, was not at once recog- 
nised, and in this at least it resembles the Hwomdy (i.e. Homely) 
Rhymes of the Rev. 'William Barnes (1820-1886), author of 
three series of Poems in the Dorset Dialect^ 1844, 1858, 1863. 
Devoid of passion, and avowedly narrow in range, Barnes is a true 
pastoral poet, original, tender, human, racy, and humorous. In the^ 
case of James Tbomeon (1834-1882), the second poet of that 
name — see p. 123 — 'fame, long expected, arrived — but only to look 
into the face of a dying man.' His City of Dreadful Hight, 1880, 
a powerful poem, has been termed the ' Epic of Pessimism.' Witli 

• For the influence of Miss Bossetti on Bwinbnme see the Critical Ktt'KtUs 
of Mr. Gosse (p. 153, 1896), who terms her * one of the most perfect poeU of tUe 
ftge.' 

t His InUMHUng AiaoUo^egthp mppnx^ In 1888. t TirMds yVivaat, 
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regard to the virile rene of that passionate champion of woman, 
Mrs. Aiifiist» IVelMter (1840>1894) time will decide whether 
10 The SenUnee (1887), one of her four dramas, we have, as Mr. 
W. M. Rossetti would claim, ' the supreme thing amid the work of 
all British poetessee.' 

In cniarlea Stuart Oalrertoy (1881-1881) we lost, ' perhaps 
the best parodist in the language,' one 'whose wit was refined 
common sense,' Mr. Ledie Stephen has said; and the recent death 
of WmUuB Morris (1834-1896) has deprired us of an artist in 
more senses than one. Notwithstanding the keen interest of theauthor 
of the Earthly Paradite in social questions for many years past, he 
had in that work proclaimed himself but the ' idle singer of an empty 
day,' one who had no power ' to ease the burden of your cares,' one 
who frankly asked ' why should I strive to set the crooked straight? * 
In these days his gaze also was toward the Middle Age^ and in hie 
earliest verse, 2%e Drfence of Guinewn (1858), ' its splendour, iti 
gold and steel, its curiousness in armour and martial gear, lived 
Again; and its inner sadness, doubt, and wonder, its Ikntaatie 
passions were reborn.'* His chief work, TkeEttrihlffParadi$e{\WZ^ 
1870), contains in its 40,000 lines a (Storehouse of legend and tale. 
' Certain gentlemen and mariners of Norway,' ho tells us, * having 
considered all they had heard of the Earthly Paradise, set sail to 
find it,' in the days when 'nigh the thronged wharf Geoffiney 
Chaucer*s pen moved over bills of lading ; ' and finding in a dim 
Western land certain Greek settlers, they twice a month assemble to 
telltales after the manner of the Z>nnffmfrofi and Chaucer^s great poem* 
The twenty-four tales illustrate the three marked influences on our 
modem poetry to which we have already had occasion to refer. 
There are classical tales, told by the Greeks, which may remind us 
also of Morris' own Life and Death of Jaton (1867), and his 
renderings of the Miuid (1876), and the Ody$sey (1887). There 
arc medieval legends; and there are Norse tales, such as TheLovfrt 
of Gudrun and 7%e Fostering of Adavg, Morris himself visited 
Iceland, and considered 'its legend, song and story a very mine 
of noble and pleasant beauty and high manhood.' His 8igwrd the 
VoJsung (1876) is usually held to be his masterpiece. Ho also 
rendered, with Mr. Magn^sson, the Story qf Grettir the Strong 
(1869), and the Story of the Volwngs (1870). His HoMse of the 
Wotfinge appeared in 1 889. Our old epic Beofimlf was not forprotten, 
as we have seen,! and it speaks in semi-modem ElngbVh through 

• AsOnrir Lanir, Contemporarff Retfeaf, 1881 
t See ^ 8 and ApfMidiz A, Bztitel L 
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the Caxtonian tjps of oas of the last of those medieval-IoolEfnt 
Tolnmes ivbich iHued from hia KvlmBcott pieai, by meuiB of whidi 
be itrare to bflueDce modern pFinlliig, jilit as for a quurter of 
ceotui; he Lad eo succsBsfully influenced ibe decoratiTe sets. 

Space forbids more than Uie mention of lbs more recent lou ol 
Ooveati-)' Vatmora (1823-1896), best known tj bia widely 
popular Atujcl 0/ Iht Bouaf, 1864, criticised by Geo. Britnley and 
prueed by Mr. Huakin as ' tba BweeteatunaljaiB we pussess ofqaiet 
modeni domestic feeling.' Tbis was followed by kindred poems, 
Tlii EipoKtaU, Faithful far Ever, and The Vicloria 0/ Loct ; alio 
by the Unknovm Eroi. 1877, and A'Httia, 1878, in which bighei 
metrical work is seen. ULttK allusion must tuffice to Bichard Monde- 
ton Milaes (Lord Houghton), to Sir Francis Doyte, Hon. Bodea 
Noel, and John Nichol ; to tbs FaUtt in SoHg (1873) and Xivj/ 
Poppi/ (\SS2) dI lord Iiytton, 'Onen Msccdilli ' (1S21-1891), 
BOH of the norelist ; to that ' poet of little things and litUe roonents'— 
WllUkm AIUngtaKin (1821-1889): to the Tigorona lyrioa snJ 
heiametei Andromeda (1858} of Charles KingMey ; the KersM ox 
Vai-ious Occationi of Cardinal Newman ; the £fiB»HA Gi/paff and 
other rerse of 'Ucorgo Eliot'; and the pleasant lioea of R. L. 
Stevenson, Nay, errn the rugged Curtylo btmself Tenlnred 
verse— and fared therein as badly as King Alfred 1 • 

145. The HoTcllBtB. — Few Dorels have made more stir nt tht 
time of thuir appearance than thoee of BenjKBiln DlarasU. Rati 
of BcAcbnsaeld(1804'lBSl), of Jewish extraction a 
Siaraeli (see p. 323'. The first of these, the spaikling, andndirai 
Vivian Gray (1826), ' spiced with tbit most appetising of alLcoudi< 
ments — Hcandal,' bore on its litlc-pngo the words of AnctCDl 
Pistol, ' Why, than, the world's my oyster, which I with awojd wiJ! 
open;' and the longproccsa by which thiahard-shalled cteatur« waq 
conquered, not by the sword but by tiio bruin and tongue, lenda an 
interest, apart from purely literary considerationi, to the romantM 
career of one who is truly ' a great example of the steady pentv«- 
ranee of genina. . . . (for) Few men have sustained so It 
defea1a,sainnch ridicule and cootompt.and have been 
by disaster and nisfDrtuoe.' After startling society by hia fin 
novel Bs a yoalh of two-and-tventy; spending three years in aMni 
what Byronic wsnderinga in Spain, Greece, and tba Lev&ot ; ud 
then pablishing half a doxen novels in which, as in his lat«c 
tba effect of these Eflstern wanderings is traceable, ho eaterad Pari 

• For Clroriej, LonI de Tsbley. WlUlam aiiJ iluy Howitt, aad oUmi, •• 
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liament in 1837. The story of his maiden speech at the close oi 
that year has often been told, how he stood in ' green coat, a waist- 
coat covered with gold chains, and black tie, without a collar . . . 
a face pale as death, coal-black eyes, and long black hair in curls,' 
amid the laughter and the jeers of those who interrupted his 
speech, till, when forced to resume his seat, he did so with the pro- 
phetic words, * Ay, sir, I will sit down now ; but the time will come 
when you unit hear me ! ' Thirty years later he was Prime Minister ; 
again from 1874-1880; in 1876, a peer of the realm; at his 
death, his sovereign, as a personal friend, visited his grave ; and 
each succeeding springtime still sees his statue nearly buried in 
flowers. *He had the faculty,' says the eminent foreign critic* 
from whom quotation has already been made, ' of foreseeiog his 
destiny, and because he foresaw it he persevered.' ' It came at 
last, as everything does if men are firm and calm,' he had himself 
said in his 8^U, Much of the interest in his novels was un- 
doubtedly ephemeral. Coningtby (1844) was a political manifesto 
in fiction of the ideas of the leader of the ' Young Eogland ' party ; 
but it contains a gallery of brilliant portraits. Sybil (1845), the 
result of a tour in the North of England in 1844, dealt with a 
burning social problem, and its vivid and dramatic pictures of the 
misery of the factory and other folk may be compared with the 
work of Mrs. Gaskell's quieter pen (see p. 207), or with Mrs. 
Browning's lyric Cry of the Children. Another element in the 
interest excited by these works was that the writer was never 
purely imaginative ; he continually glanced at prominent people, so 
that ' keys ' to his stories were often forthcoming from other hands 
to explain real or supposed allusions. In Venetia (1837) this takes 
the form of making Byron and Shelley figure prominently. Tanered 
(1817) contains perhaps his most original work, and it glows with 
an Eastern glamour. After it he bade farewell to fiction for nearly 
a quarter of a century, and Lothair (1870)— delightfully burlesqued 
by Bret Harte — of which the author said that more copies were sold 
than of any novel for half a century, had a success due as much to 
the brilliant political career of its author as to its own merits. 
Ceasing in 1880 to be Premier, he produced his last work, Endymion^ 
which, like the orb beloved by the shepherd of that name in Grecian 
legend, shone, if it shines at all, solely by reflected light. 

In contrast with this eventful life stands that of the much greater 
novelist 'George BUot/ Mary Ann Cross (1819-1880), who, 
during her first twenty years at Griff House, near Nuneaton, fol* 

* Oeortr BniDdet, Lord Beaeontfidd: A Studf, EngUih tnuis!atSoo, 1880. 
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loired by eight at FoloaliiU, Coreotry, wm storing her 
tlioM pietUMi of WnrwickBhire !ifo wbicU wars to earn for hot itia 
name of the ' HoToliat of the MidluidB.' After Lha death of her 
father, in 1840, Bbe.at the ugo of tlijrty-ono, came to London, wbe» 
for thirtj ^purs (ISoO-lSBU) ahe lived a most retiring life, varied 
by frequent viaita abroad. Not till the age of thirty'SeTen did aha 
nttompt SctioD. Her Brat litorary work hod been a Iranslation of 
StlalUB' Lchcn Jc3\i in 1 S46, and after her arrlvnl in London, Thcra 
Bho first STOtB for and partly edited the Wfetminttcr Reniew, hn 
Epeenlutive inlellect soon bcongbt her in contact with minds lilia 
those of Herbert Spencer and George Henry Lewes. In IllSO aha 
murricd Mr. J. W. Cross, who. in 1886, told the slniy of hat lib 
through her lottors and jonmala. Her twenty years of work ai ■ 
norelist full nuturally into two poi-Uons, the first being « Iirief 
poriijd of fonc or Are years of ' aponlnneons ' prodnction, beginning 
in 1857 with three vnry suwessfal Seines from Clerical Life (ilnM 
Barton. Mr. GUf.Cs Lore Story, and JancCl Drptnlance), and cloaing 
nith her greateBt work of art, Silat Marner (\66\). Between theu 
lay her most papular tale, Adam Seek, which ia 1830 diridedpnblia 
interest with sndi an epoch-making book as Catwin'i Origin of 
Speciet ; and The Mill on the Floei (ISGD), a w^rk of genius indeed, 
but one which has beendofiuedas a 'masterly fragment of fietitjow 
biography in two rolameit, followed by a sceond-rate one-Tolnm* 
Dovel. the three connected into a single whole by very inadeqaila 
links,'* The productirity of this short period— thr» botgIb and 
three noTolettes^contrnata strongl)t with thut of the remaitiigg 
sixteen yeara. 1801-1677, during which only fuur novela appeared: 
~tha riorenline biatorical lule, Remola (1803); Felix Holt, a 
decided tailnre (ISOG) ; Mi^dltimrch (1371), the pictures of conntty 
lifo in which rie with those of Adam Bedt, bat the note of ndan- 
choly Etmck in the words of the ' Prelude' is maintained thititub- 
out, and mars its music ; in 1876, after another long ioteiTal ol 
five years, appeared Daniel Deronda. In these later woi^ ' the 
canvas of latorious culture is too often viaible through tho colonriaf 
of tliu picture. We Bnd so muck to think aboot, that we crave r 
little real tor sinplo enjoyment ; ' f or, as the writer heiqelf onn 
pnt it, ' I think of roQaJng when norel renders think of skiiitJog. 
Her peso in the earlier works is thntof the grocefitl upright Imakct 
bcorors of the Eri?cthcum; in the later works she may raptiott i 
heavier intcllcctaal butden, but, Atlaii-Uko, aha beuda benenlh it 
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and it is no mere half-trnth that Mr. Hnskin uttered when he laid 
that great things in art are done with ease — like the sweep of 
Giotto's brush to form the perfect circle. The * transition' is 
marked by Romola, * She could put her finger on it as markiog a 
well-defioed transition in her life.' * • • • Marrellous as a pejcho* 
logical study, it is artistically deficient in stmctnre, and still more 
so as a picture of Italian life, as Browning, Mazzini, and others 
have declared : for George Eliot did not know Italy as she knew her 
oatire Midlands. Except for a reiy brief visit in 1860, she bad 
passed only thirty-four days in the city where her scene is laid. 
Spontaneous work was impossible, and the labour inTolved in its 
production was enormous. ' In her own words^ '* I b^an it a young 
woman — I finished it an old woman." ' * 

Her mind was speeulatire, highly cultured, and obserring, as is 
seen in the shrewdness of her compact obsenrations on life ; keenly 
sensitive by nature, she erared and gave sympathy, and desired to 
make her readers see ' some of the poetry, of the pathos, of the 
tragedy, and the comedy lying in the experience of a human soul 
that looks out through dull grey eyes, and that speaks in a voice of 
quite ordinary tones.' f Hence also her delightful pictures of child- 
life, such as that of Eppie in Silas Mamer, Intensely earnest — * my 
books,' said she, ' are deeply serious things to me '---she is a stem 
teacher of doty and of retribntion, and insists that ' our deeds are like 
children that are bom to us ; they live and act apart £rom our wilL 
Nay, children may be strangled, but deeds never.' ' When the 
story,' says Professor Bowden, * oonceras itself with the ruin or 
restitution of moral character, eveiy other interest becomes sub- 
servient.' X < The inexhaustible charm of George Sand,' says another 
critic, I ' the mierosoopio vivacity of Jane Austen, the pathetic oddi- 
ties of Charles Dickens, the terrible Hogarthian pencil of Baliac 
and Thackeray, were all deliberately foregone by a novelist who 
read so deeply, who looked on life so profoundly, and who meditated 
so conscientiously, as George Eliot' * One rises from the study of 
her works,' declares a third, | * profoundly impressed with their 
thoroughness, their depth, their rich colouring, their marvellous 
humour, their laborious conscientiousness, their noble ethical 
standard, and their weariness — the weariness of a great speculative 
intellect which can find no trae spring of elasticity and hope.' 



e Life and LetUn^ p. tSl of the ooo-volume edition. 

^ AmoiBarUm, oh, r, QT. alto what ia Mid of DntehpIotuxetiaAAniiMk 
eh. xyU. 

Contet$ip9rarp ilfftav, 1870. f Frederio Earrisoo, lee. elt% 

B. U. Untton, lee. €U, ^ 
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A conUnst ns vivid as that between Iho anlhor of Conin^ 
of Adam Bedt exists betveen tliB irork of tlia latter — ' t 
philoaophic aitistor most srtiatio philisopher \a recent UtprBtara'- 
and thatof Ibe Totuance writer, S«Iiert Soola BtAvenaim (1850- 
1894). Oeorga Eliot made a definite studj of tbo 'sdeoee of 
tLaracter,' and, like on emiaeat living writer, praduccd at least one 
distinctly ' pyscliological novel.' StereDson bos left no doubt u \a 
his position ; his yiatk has been to tend an EQiph&tic reaction 
hjiainst this. 'It is one thing.' ha has sslil, 'to remark and to 
disseel with the mobt cutting logic the com plication a of life, Euid of 
the honun spirit; it in gtiilo AQother' 'to embodj clianet(r> 
thought, or emotion, in some net or (Lttiiude that absll be rcma^edlj ' 
ficiking to the mind's eje. Xliis is the highest Bad hnnlest thing 
to do io n'urds, tlie thing -whith once uccoinplished equallj delighU 
the schoolboy and iho ingt^ ; ' ' ibc first is litoratBru, but the ueoni 
it KuKiihinff beiida, for it ii litineite art.' Stevenson, who in hi> 
verse and prose bos given us many a glimpse into his own life, was 
horn and educated at Edinburgh. Sprang from a family of distin- 
guished lighthouse builders, he vas destined to build Bell Bock 
lovers end Skeiryrorcs of a kind that should cast thpir light the 
vricle world over, and to erect beacons that sbould be guidoa b^oMl 
the rugged shores of Scotland. The spirit of romnnce was npia 
bini, aa upon Scott, Iiumiis, and llugo, from bi^ childhood. ' Give 
tn« B highwayman, and 1 was full la the Irim -, a Jacobite would dov 
but the highwayman was my favojirito dish," be says of the days of 
bis youth ; and thst youth be retained to the end. Despite deep 
draughts from the goblet cf life tharo wis no growing old, even • 
life-long atrugglewitbdiseaBe could never wholly dim the brightaeas 
of his buoyant natnre ; and his mature verdict on a payehologiosl 
novel — even tbnt of a writer like George Meredith— wns: 'How 
often I have read Ghj Nanwrbig, Hob Bey, op lUdgaimtUt, I bars 
(10 means of guessing, having begun young. But it is either taat 
or live times that I b,ive read T%e f^i'il.' All his enrlj woik 
iippi'ared in rotgazines. An Inland Voyage (1378) tras followed bj 
TravfU mlh a Donkey i« tbi Ctvmnen (1879). ocd by the New 
Arabian Kig/itt in ISaii. But it was in The Trrtuinrf IilanJ (ISSS) 
that he first definitely took his stand as a writer of roouioce, and 
won both repulotion and reward, rrinet Offn(ieSS) and TheilaiUr 
pf B^lnntrae {16S9) had but a partial success; but of 7%i Slrcuf 
Com of Dr. Jekull and Mr. Hyde (188G) it haa been tmly romwked 
that it was a classic from the day of its birth. Kidaajipid aln 
ft[^>eu«d in ISBe, aod woa aUiniatolf followed bj ■ - - ■ 
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Latterly he worked in conjunction with his etepson, Mr. Lloyd 
Osbourne, in The Wrecker (1892), of which he priyately wrote: 'It 
didn't set up to be a book, only a long tough yam with some pic- 
tures of the manners of to-day in the greater world • . . the world 
where men still live a man's life.'* Weir of Hermiston (1896) 
w.is left incomplete when he died in 1894 in Samoa, whither he had 
gone in search of health, and whence, during the last four years of 
his life, he wrote to his friend, Mr. Sidney Colvin, those Vailima 
Letters which appeared in 1895. Writer of romance as he was, he 
had the keeneet insight into the realities of life, and his essays, 
Memories and Portraits (1887) dealing with his own life, and the 
earlier Virginibus Puerisque (ISSi)^ with that of others, are full of 
searchiDg criticism. His verse Underwoods (1887) has, like all he 
wrote, the charm of his own personality ; while his humour, unlike 
that of George Eliot, which appeared only in her works, mani- 
fested itself in his life, bubbling out in playful sketches and Terse 
among the snows of Davos or beneath the skies of Soothem France. 
If this and the faculty of romance were bom with him, it was other- 
wise with his style. He has himself told how * all through my 
boyhood and youth I was known and pointed at for the pattern of 
an idler, and yet I was always busy on my own private end, which 
was to learn to write. I kept always two books in my pocket, one 
to read and one to write in.' f Ho wrote descriptions of what he 
saw ; lie composed dialogues as he walked ; he played the 'sedulous 
ape,' as he terms it, to the styles of Uazlitt, Lamb, Wordsworth, 
Sir Thomas Browne, Defoe, Hawthorne, Montaigne, Baudelaire, 
Ol)erman, Ruskin, Browning, — yes, even to /Si9n20/^ I— Dumas, and 
various others ; and that, ' like it or not,' declares he, ' is the way 
tu learn to write ... it was so, if one could tract it out, that all 
men have learned.' 

Among those who, like George Eliot, spent their best strength in 
picturing English country life, that business-like novelist who served 
for thirty yean as an official in the Post Office and whom Stevenson 
playfully credited with chronicling a certain amount of ' small beer,' 
Antboay Trollope (1815-1882), deserves a place. A prolifie 
writer, like his mother and his brother, Tbomas Adolplma 
Trollope, his realistic pictures of ' Barsetshire ' contain his best 
work. The Warden (1855), Barchester Towers, Dr. Thome, FramUy 
Parfonage, and The Last Chronicle of Barset (1866-7) all belong tea 
series marked by much rather photographic but life-like conception 

• ranima LrUert, p. IOC, cd. 1895. 

t Xtcmoritt and Portraits, 1887 : A Collect Magazine^ 
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of character, lis a.l'to wrote a ' polilicnl ' groop or oorele, of w 
Tht Prims Uinitlrr may be luken lu a type, and bis OrUj/ 1 
hag a place lif itself. DIbkIi Xarla Btaloek. afCcnrards Un. 
Craik (I8S6-1887}, in John Halifax, Gnllcman (1867) limD«d * 
picture of ideal Eoglifh middle-i-laBS lifa whicli fortj ;e«n hart 
not sorved Co itim ; nnd tbo Toai Brouu'i Sclmoldagi of Tlianss 
Hnsbe* (1823-1896). vbith appeared in the ssme yeax, Biill | 
retuiDH its frcsbnasa. PiivaJiUy. the lirighl Balirical eodety niwd of 
I>aareaceOUphuit (IS'^U-ISSS), was published in 1870,and what ' 
fate awaits the popular IVMy (1894) of the utJBt-aatbor Cteorc* I 
SnHanrler (1834-1896) it Toold be premiitiire to propheay. Bj | 
aoTeral writers Hctton liiu been used far social oimi. Banrlvt ] 
ISartlneBd (1802-1876), B bnwj writor, produced in her cariisr , 
diiyea number of once famous but now forgotten Tala — 'annimad- 
able niiitsre of ficlioo . . . vilh raw masaeaof the dismsl adeBM,' 
Mr. Leelio Bteplicn terms them : — Illualraiioiu of Polilisal Beenamf - 
(1832-4), of the Poor law, nnd of Ta^aliim (1831). Jkerbroak (16S9) ' 
was bar beat tola, and llin Feali on the Fiord, a children'! Ult 
(1811), was long popular; but she correctly gauged her own ability ' 
wben she owned iu her ruluable Autobioffrapiy (1877) that ' the 
could populnrise. though ehe coold never diseoier dot jnTeDl.'. 
Cbarlea KloKaley (1819-1875) also bad — largely under the in- 
fliienco of Cnrlylo and Maurice — a teen interest in aociol qncatioiix. 
:ii bis I'lait (llret publlsbed in Fmiir, 1848) and Alton Leeil 
(1B50) piTB eridenco; while in bis WetCiLVrd ffo (I85S), which 
diridesvith Jura Yeart Aya{lSbl) the cLiim of popnUrity, he gave 
II stirring picture of ELJEabethan days; in Bppalia {1653) ht pic- 
Lured life in Aloiandris with a dlNtijict senao of its application tu 
modern limes; and in Btreuxird the Wall (1866) gaveaekelch 
from the days of iho Concfucror. Tbe nocels of his less videlt 
knawn younger brother, Banrr Klngaler (1830-1878). nsy 
perhaps ullimatelyrackhighcr. Among these are fieejffng Hamlgit, 
1669, and Tlie Hillynra end Ihs Biirl/mi, 1B6-J, bik<ed on bis exprri- 
CDces ID AlIS^r->Iil ; and Raveafhoe, ISQl. AsfarasmenpopBlitrily 
is concerno I few vorks hare eiccodi>d the historical rotnaaoM «( 
'Wmiun aarrison Aliisirorth (18D5-)8SS), the -Laocaahin 
noteliaL' In some at lenEt of his forty tales— the best ofwli)^ ii 
perhaps Old St. Pauri — Tirid conception of scene and incident, eom- 
biued with a swift dircctnpss of tonch, do much to compenaal* fa 
tbe absence of any depth of character. To Ctaarlea Ke«ae (1814' 
1BB4), however, has been assigned the palm of historical fiction. 8ii 
\Vult-r Bcf nnt b.iE termed Itis mcdici-al romaucp T*c Ctoirttr and l\t 
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JTcarlh (1S61) < the greatest historical norel in the language/ * and 
A!r. Swinburne places it ' among the rerj greatest masterpieces of 
narratire ; ' * a story better conceired, better constructed, or better 
related, it would be difficult to find anywhere/ f Boade began 
fiction with his charming tale Peg Woffington (1853), which 
had in 1852 appeared as a play under the name of Masks and Faces, 
His earliest works, indeed, were plays, and nearly all his successAil 
stpries were afterwards arranged for the stage. He also manifested 
much interest in social questions, as in // u Never too Late to Mend 
(1856) andPu^ Yourself in his Place (1870). Griffith Gaunt or 
Jealousy (1865), less pleasing as a whole, may in some respects be 
placed beside and eren above The Cloister and the Hearth, Among 
sensational novelists ^RTllllam IVilkle OoUins (1824-1889) 
maintained supremacy with his Woman in White (1860), Armadale 
(1866), The Moonstone (IS6S), End J%e New Magdalen {IS7Z); while 
by 1895 four hundred thousand copies of East lAfnne (1861), by Bffrt. 
BearjlVood (d. 1887)i had been sol J, and of hor Mr$. HaJli' 
burton^ s Troubles (1862) nearly a third of that number had appeared. 
The novel of adventure has found vigorous if quite humblo expres- 
sion through the long series of Scalp-hunters, Headless Horsemen, 
and other exciting creations of Captain llayiieSoid (1818-1888), 
of Irish birthy who has embodied in his fiction much of his own 
experience in America, as store-keeper, negro-overseer, schoolmaster, 
actor, hunter, Indian warrior, soldier, and journalist. 

146. Tbe Blstorlmns. — 'A paradoxical figure, solitaiy, proud, 
defiant, vivid, no literary man in the nineteenth century is likely to 
stand out more distinctly than Thomas Oarlyle (1795-1881), 
both for faults and genius ; ' and it is quite possible, the writer of 
these words t adds, that it will be ' as the author of the French 
I^e volution, the most unique book of the century, that he will be 
chiefly remembered/ Certainly there can be no doubt as to the 
unique character of the position Carlyle long occupied— a position 
left vacant since the days of l)r. Johnson — as the acknowledged 
head of English letters ; yet it was not simply as the writer of 
history, biography, or pamplilet, but as a prophet — the ' Chelsea 
Seer,* a 'spiritual volcano' — that he exerted an inflaence so potent 
tliat Wait Whitman could say : ' Consider for one moment the array 
of British thonght , . , of the last fifty years . . . but with Oarlyle 
left out I It would be like an army with no artillery/ The effect 
of his stirring words on the Kingsleys and the Huskins in earlier 

• Fee the preface to lii« wlitlon of that irork, 1804. 

t J.'isaif on Charlci llcalc. ; U. U. Hntton. 
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Uitfs insy be juitged Trom Iba re<xird of Mr. Fronde: 'To ttia 
young, the genorans, to rrery one vha took life Berloosly, -whit 
wished to make on honoanble use of it. and could not be oonunt 
with mnkiDg done;, his wocdsirera like tbe tDOming rereillee.* It 
may be true that ' as a rerolutioDBr; or pent«cosliil porer on th* 
eentiments of Esgliiihnien, hia influence ia peihnps nesrlj sprat, 
and, like the romantic school of Genailaj-, vilt descend bom th« 
litglilsvel of faith to tho tranquil honours of liteialurr,' lo quota 
the words of Dr. James Martinean.* But if this be so, A Urge 
shore of nioh honour will rest on the "wild savaga book" of which tha 
'most nngrr and deBpomle man of Ecntus than in the flesh'ex- 
cUimed on the Januar; night of 1B37, aa he flung from the honw 
nfter penning itg last wards: 'Iknov not whether this book is 
worth unything, nor what the world will do with it, or misdr^ ot 
entire!; forbear to do, ss ia likeliest; hat this I could tell the world; 
Yon have not bad for a bondred jears an^ liook that come* mora 
direct and flsmingly from the heart of a liring man. Do what jdd 

like with it, JOB 't Conceived in 1832. IbefirHl volume waacom- 

pleted in 1834, and lent to Jobo Stuart Mill, who, in the March of 
1886, staggered into Carlyle's parlour, 'the verj picture of despera- 
tion,' to tell the news that, throngh the carelessness of a serrant, ths 
manuscript bad been burned '. Carl;le had no notes ; ever; Testige 
□f bin work was gone. In despiLtr he began again ; but not till 1837 
did tbe book appeur. It ma; be said to murk an Fpoch in hisloricat 
compositiun, for it was publisbed twelve years before tbs first 
volumes of Macanlay's Hi-ilnn/ ; and Cnrlyle and Macnula; had this 
in common, Ibnt both sought to uss as tbe material of hisloij all — 
even the most ephemeral— records ot lie past, so as to reconstniet. if 
possible, a tiring and moving picture of bygone days. Carljle'a 
strength may be said to lie mainly in his trcutroont of incident ; he 
might almost endorse the vieirorMr. G. L. Stevenson tbs t 'thadeairs 
for knowledge, I bud almotit said the desire for meat, is not more 
deeply esated than this dnmand for St and striking incident.' The 
fallof the Bastille, tbe march of the women to VemiUes, tbentising 
of tbe bnge arena on the Champ de Mars in the ' Age of Gold,' tha 
Inmbering of the king's yellow 'Jlerline' to Vnrennes,} tbe deaths 
of the King, of iho Queen, and of tbe ' SDa-greon incormptible' 
Itohespicne, when ho, too, with his broken Jaw bound in dirtjr 
linen, posses in the tumbril to the guillotine on the Place de ik 

■ Sunn rkllasiplllcal and I%Mlagiial,Wt. 

tVroait-tn.CarlfIt. AlfUlBrf^lililV'ti LmllB1.1S3^-i^. I.8B,*a.]wn. 

lOirtylel. iinw known lobe iniiepimiteM to the number of Iioan iiijMf 1 1 

In tSie fliiht be so gmphlatll; dcscHbPi. — j^^^^ 
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R^rolutioo — these and other incidents ar« flashed upon the reader 
with the utmost elaboration of everj detail. * In other writers,' 
says Professor Dowden, ' we may read more oorrecUj the causes 
and the effects of the French Kevolntion. If we would feel the 
stick of the maelstrom, and explore its green, glimmering terror, we 
must accompany Carlyle.' * 

The life of Carlyle has been told at length by his friend and 
disciple Mr. J. A. IVonde, who may perchance be better remembered 
for good and for evil in this connection than as a historian. Bom 
at the little Border village of Ecclefeohan in Dnmfrios— where his 
father, a mason, had bnilt the tiny cottage, now, like the later 
Chelsea home, a kind of pilgrimage place — Carlyle was educated at 
the neighbouring Annan grammar-school, and then at Edinbuigh 
University, in the hope that he would enter the Church of Scotland. 
He became a mathematical teacher, however,! kept a school at 
Kirkcaldy (1817-1818), then took to literature, and wrote— as he 
long continued to do — for various Reviews. A knowledge of 
German made him useful as a pioneer in the introduction of (German 
literature, and led to a lifelong admiration for Goethe, whose 
Wilhelm MeUter he translated in 1824 ; a lAfe of Schilier appeared 
in 1823-1824, and a volume on German Bomance in 1827. He 
had, in 1826, married Jane BaiUie Welsh, and in 1828 settled for 
six years at a lonely moorland house at Craigenputtock in his native 
county. Here he wrote his remarkable and largely autobiographical 
Sartor Betarius^ which originally appeared in Fnuer^9 MaffaMtne^ 
1833-1834, and was separately published in 1838. In 1834 he 
moved to Cheyne Row, Chelsea, his home for nearly fifty years ; 
here, after his long struggle, he won the fame to which allusion has 
been made, and here in 1881 he died. His historical works, other 
than the Frtnek Bevolution, are the Life and Letters <if (Hiter 
Cromwell (1845), in which he did much to make living and to re- 
establish the fame of the great Protector ; his Hittory of Frederick 
the Great (1858-1865), in ten volumes, was the labour of thirteen 
years; and his Xf/tf of John Sterling, 1851, maybe classed with 
the histories on account of its bearing on modem tJiought. He also 
issued a long series of social and political works — Ckariiem (1840), 
Pa$t and Preeent (1843), Latter-day Pamphlets (1850), Shooting 
Niagara, and afterl dealing with the Reform Bill of 1867. These 
are obviously more or less ephemeral. More permanent are some 
of his numerous biographies of great men, the best-known and 

• TranseHptt and Studies. Chapter on * Vlo'^^^^tersture.* 

t UIs first pabllcation was a tninflation of Lcgemlro's Gfometry, I8S4. 
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most popular being the -vridely-circnlatcd lectures on Heroes and 
Hero Worship (1841). 

Among other historical writers whose style has an attraeiioa 
apart from the matter of their work, Tames Antboii j Trondm 
(1818-1894), to whom allusion has already been made, finds a plaesL 
His Histon/ of England from the fall of Wdsey to the Defeat ef H§ 
Spanish Armada (1856-1870) has had its accuracy seriously im- 
pugned ; but even those who have criticised it hare been reluctantly 
obliged to acknowledge its charm of style. Among his numerous 
other works may be mentioned the four series of Short Studies on 
Great Subjects (1867-1883). JoHn Slobard Chreea (1837-1888) 
produced in his Short History of the English People (1874) the most 
popular history since that of Macaulay, and a work of which sis 
editions were called for within a year. Indeed, what * Macaulay 
did for one period of English history, Green did for it as a whole. 
From a mass of ecjittered details ho constructed a series of pictures 
which are full of life.' A literary artist of considerable skill, his 
work is not without inaccuracy, which arose both from the condi- 
tions under which ho wrote, and from the magnitude of his attempt 
to combine in one whole the labours of special students of constitu* 
tional, 80<'ial, literary, and economic history. Alexander WlUlam 
Xiaglake (1809-1891), author of the Invasion qf the CViiitsa(1863- 
87), may probably, in spite of some notable descriptions in that 
work, be better remembered as the author of EotJien (\Si4), a record 
of travel in the Hast, which first made him known. Artbor 
Penrbyn Stanley (1815-1881), long a familiar figure as Dean of 
Westminster, produced while Professor of Ecclesiastical History at 
Oxford, Ijcctures on the Eastern Church (1861) and on the Jewish 
Church (1863-1865), marked, like his other works, by a fascinatioa 
of style. His L^e of Dr, Arnold of Rugby (1844) took its place al 
once among our best biographies. Cbarlee Meiivalo (1808- 
1893), Dean of Ely, in his History of Borne under the Smpin 
(1850-1864) produced a work which is still regarded as a standarc 
authority. 

At the head of the * New School ' of historians, in whom i 
tendency to subordinate literary style to what is of greater import 
ance to the student, if not to the general reader — Fact — stand 
Bdward A. rreeman (1823-1892), whose History of ths Hermoi 
Conquest (1867-1879), with two supplementary volumes, in 1882 
on William II., is his chief work. It is a veritable mine of reeoarcb 
dealing with the political rather than with the social tide of th 
Conquest. Freeman is credited with having contributed two impoi 
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(ant doctrioes to modern historioil study : the * continiiity of man's 
doings in Europe fh>m the earliest timee to the present day,' as 
exemplified in his brief but excellent General Sketch <f Eitropetm 
History (IS72), and ' the value of geography and archaeology as hand« 
maids to the historian/ one part of which at least is set forth in hti 
Hutorical Geography. Sir Joba mobert Sooley (1834-1896), 
Professor of History at Cambridge— in succession to Ch. Eingsley, 
1 860 — as Freeman was at Oxford, was most widely Jmown in eoimee- 
tion with his Ecce Homo (1 866). His Life and Timee of Stein (1878) 
is a most raluable contribution to our knowledge of Germany during 
the Napoleonic wars. His Expansion of England appeared in 1888. 
"Walter V. Skene (1809-1892), historiographer of Scotkud, in hii 
Celtic Scotland (1876-1880) contributed to our knowledge of the pre* 
Teutonic period not only of Scotland but of the whole Island ; 
vrhile the labours of Joba Bberren Brewer (1810-1870) at the 
Record Office for nearly a quarter of a centuiy hare given aecess to 
much that is at least ' history in the making.' His chief work is 
The Heign of Henry VIII. from his Accession to the Death ff Woleey, 
lievierced and I/ltutrate^l from Original DoeumeniSt edited by his 
friend, Jas. Gairdner, in 1884. Sir Tbomas Srsklae Maj 
(1815-1886) wrote, in 1861-1863, as a continuation of Hallam, a 
CvnstitHtional History from 1760-1860; but his chief work, and one 
recognised as authoritative, is his Frieileges^ Proceedings, and the 
V«age of Parliament (1844), continually rerised in subsequent 
editions. 

147. Tbe Pblloeepbers and Tbeoloflana.— The name of 
Tbomas Carlyle again calls for mention here, for his Sartor 
Resartits, dealing with the ' Philosophy of Clothes,' contains the 
e(>sence of all his spiritual teaching, and in the second of its three 
liooks records his own spiritual struggles. It is a counterblast to 
materialism. ' The Unirerse is but one vast Symbol of God : nay, 
if thou wilt hare it, what is man himself but a Symbol of God ? * ^ 
Nature is * the living visible Garment of God : ' man b a ' Soul, a 
Spirit and divine Apparition,' deep hidden under the ' Garment oi 
Flesh ; ' and similarly of all things material, ' the thing visible, nay, 
the thing imagined, tlie thing in any way conceived as visible, 
what is it but a Garment, a Clothing of the higher celestial In- 
risille?'! And the beginning of all wisdom; SAys Carlyle, is to 
look fixedly on all such clothing till it becomes transparent, and 
the spiritual is clear to view. In his Journal he further writrs 
thus: 'That the Supernatural differs not from the Natural is a 
• Dook III. cb. Ui. t Book I. ch. tIIL 
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greflt tjulh wbich lie lost century (aspeoittUj in Fnmw) hM twO , 
engaged io demonstniting. The PLiloaopbcra wont fiir irrong, how- 
erer, in Ihis, Ihnt instead of raising the natural to the tuptraiUurat, \ 
tbej atiore to cink lli« EUfcniutaral ta tbo DKtcral. The gin of | 
my whole way of thought ja tu do nul the liittcr, but Iho fortneE. i 
I bel it la he tlis cpitomo of inurb gowl for Uiia and follo«ipg i 
Kenerationa.' Thomas Sill Craen IIS30-U82), Froftvaor of | 
Moral Pbltoeopby at Oxford, n deep tbiukei and 'sn euracBt Mid | 
nobla apirit devoted ... to tbo active eervicB of his ftl low-men,' ! 
exertod a strong iafluBncB upon modern thought. A lending expo- ' 
nent of E&nt, be applied bia keen logic to a aearcbing criticinn of 
EngUab pbiloEDpIiy from Locke to Hume in twoelnbonitelnlioliii!- I 
lions to the lalter's Treetiu an Htinuin Katun {\SH-i); and - 
afleFiFBRlB to the poaitioca of Hatbett Sppncerand G. II. Lecea. 
His conatructiTo work nppeiii'ed nfter his dc.-itb in llta ProlrgotiWA 
to Ethics, 18S3. WlUlam KtntdoD CltSord {1845-1S7D). 
ernincnt also aa a methemuliciiui, opfOfod tba modera Uogeliani ' 
and looked back with rorercnco to leaders of ihe English achiol rif 
thought ench as Berkeley and Eume, trbile holding thai their newa 
need modification under the modern teaching of Evolution, ilia 
Leclurei and Eaai/t (187S) are termed by Mr. Leslie Stephen, on* 
of the editors, 'acoUectioo of fragmentary though Inminoas (mggat- 
tioDs.' Professor Ttaomaa Benry Hnzley, most widely known 
for his acicatillc atuinmetiU, also frequently dealt with pkili>- 
Bipbic subjects, and in 187B produced a. moiiogmph on Uund. 
Oearce Benrj- Xiewea (1817-1878), a busy miscellRneons writer, 
cbieHy notable for his Lift of Goslie (18a}). wrol£ a rivnoioiw 
and popular BuKfraphical HUtori/ of Pbiloiojiti/ (1846-6). in 
wbii-b be skilfullj intenrove the pcrannal history of thinken 
ivith an ncconnt of their views, but, if we may once more quota 
Hr. Leslie Stephen, 'the book reprceents rather the imprtwioM 
of a very quick and brilliant journalist than the investigalkoa 
of a profound Btsdent' His Problcmt of Life and ^fi»d (187l'> 
1870) nbow him, as indeed in The main be always in, a follower 
of Comte, whose works Hsirlet Kartlaean freely lrBna]iit«d in 
1SS3, 

In theology one of the most potent influenct's of modem days 
bears the name of ibe Oxford Motement, for 'Oifonl men Btarted 
it and guided it. At Oxfonl Were raised its first hopes, and Oxford 
was the scene of iu first fluecosBes. At Oxford were its deep dis- 
appointments, and its apparently fiital defeat. And it won and lost 
as aehanipian of English llieolt^y and religion a man of geniiu 
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irhoio Dame U among tbs iUaatrioDB D&maa of his ag?,' * 'ftlui 
Bearr W«wmaa (tSOl-lSflO). Tbs RUnospbere of cbangoat 
the time of Iho Koform Bitt of 1S32 vu Dot confisod to matters 
potiiicoli the Irish Cbumh Bill of 1833, which, among other 
diaogps, tcomed to many to do but scaiit jiutiea ia abolishing lea 
out of twenty-two Proteatant hishoprics ia a land where hot one in 
nine of the inhabitanta held tbot form of faith, filled th« minda of 
others with a dorp alarm whioh found eipreision in the Assini 
■crinon on National Apostaty bj the retiring, nuobtruaire Toba 
X«Me (1(92-1866). He was Professor of Poetry at Oxford (laSU 
IStl). and was widely known aa (he author of The Chralim Ytar 
(1B3T) ; the last thirty years of his life he was ricar of Hanlsj, 
neat WincbeMer, where be lies buried. Newman ever regarded tbs 
dnie of this sermon, Jul; U, as the ' start of the religions mora- , 
meet of ISSS/f Two weefcs later there was held at the ponooags 
ofHugh James Ro«e, the 'UadleighConferenee'Bmongafewfriends, 
•We felt ouraclvfB,' aays one of these, 'aaMilod by enemies from 
vitbout end foes wltbin, . . . Ia Ireland ten bishoprics fnppreBE«d. 
We wi-re ndi-ised X/i feel thuDiiful tbat a mure sweppliig measure 
hwl not been adopted. What was to come aeil ? ' % ()ne propoeed 
• kind of Church Defence Associalioa ; anotbor a petition of clergy 
and laity to the Archbishop of Canterbury : nhile three Oriel men 
— Newm.in, EeUe, and Wcta>rd Borrell rrooaa (1S03-IS38), 
liro'lier of the hiiloriaa, determined by n series of 'Fraett dealing 
viih the doclrinee, serricDs, discipline, policy and claims of tha 
Church to effect a 'Second Refonnation ' g in public opinion. 
Ilctice the name 'Tnclarian' Morament. Newman wrote the 
early brirf Imers, the first of which appeared on Septctuber 0,1833, 
and although the n(«<wiion,iD 1335, of 8<lw<tr<ia»nv«rl«Vaaar 
(IsnO-lES'i), who for aeren years hod been Begiui Profesoor of 
Uebrew and a esaon of Christ Cboivb, at once gave the movement 
' a name, a power, and a personality,' so tliat it became known &■ 
Puseytim, and abroud throughout Europe 'the turms Piutitnai*, 
Fusfitine, pMcitta, foand tb-ic wnj into GcnoaD ledure-holU and 
Paris ealona, and remote coDTcats and police-oRlces in Italy and 
Sicily," I jel in Oxford, the true honie of the movemoni, it wns still 
Newman, who, like n mngnel, hy his ' eilmordinarygFuiua drew all 
those within Uii sphers,'^ and by hia four o'clock sermons io tht 

■ Ftcfuii Io £Ma&. W.CI>unh'i O^ord iTwwiU 11U> IMfJ, 1131 
t Wbl P^mei1iniTnriM<ifriimii.t»-lO0,ti.lK>. 
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Unirersitj church of St. Mary*8, of whidi he vas Ticar, ' created a 
moral atmosphere in which men judged the questions in debate.' 
Eren * light-heaxted undergraduates would drop their voices and 
whisper, " There's Newman,"* when, head thrust forward and gaze 
fixed as though on some Tision seen only bj himself, with swift, 
noiseless step, he glided bj. Awe fell on them for a moment as if 
it had been some apparition that had passed.'* Tremendous, 
therefore, was the efifect when in Traei No. 90 (1841) Newman seemed 
openly to lean to Bome. Condemned by the heads of Houses in 
Oxford, coodenmed by the Bishops, he retired to the neighbouring 
Littlemore, ' on my deathbed as regards my membership with the 
Andean Churdi,' as he himself puts it» In 1843 he resigned his 
liting at Sl Haiy*s ; in 1845 he confirmed the opinions of those 
who had long proclaimed this to be the ultimate goal of his move- 
ment, by entering the Boman Church : ' an act,' says Mr. Gladstone, 
' which has never yet been estimated at anything like the full amount 
of its calamitous importance.' In 1879 he became Cardinal, and in 
1890 died at the Oratory, Edgbaston, Birmingham, which he had 
long since established. His works fill thirty-four volumes. His 
sermons are marked by great spirituality, and the beauty of a pure, 
lucid style. His best known prose woik ishis Apotcgiapro Vita Sua 
(1864), an account of the first forty years of his life, wrung from him 
by controversial words written by Charles Kingsley. His best known 
lines are Zeoct, Kindly lAgkt, written in 1833, when becalmed on 
an orange boat in the Straits of Boni&do on his passage from 
Palermo to Marseilles. Pusey defended Ko, 90, and continued 
till death the work which Newman had begun. His Oxford Library 
^ Fathers, commenced in 1888 with AxtgustMs Ctm/cssicns, and 
ultimately including forty-eight volumes, was a direct outcome of 
the Oxford movement ; while as Professor of Hebrew, Pusey wrote 
a minute comment on the Minor Prophets (1862, &c.). 

jToba 'WUllam ColeBso (1814-1883X for thir^ years Bishop 
of Natal, also made no small stir in the world by his criticism of 
the Pentateuch — I%e Peutaieuch and the Book tf Judges CrUioaUy 
£r«zmiae({— the seven parts of which appeared from 1862-1879. A 
stHte of wild excitement followed the issue of the early volumes of 
this advanced historical criticism ; calmer seas awaited the launch- 
ing of the later ones, but all that the Bishop was called upooi to 
endure for his views must be read in the story of his life.t 7osepli 
Barber Uglitfoot (1828-1889), Bishop of Durham, was one cf 
the most learned of commentators. His Commentaries <m the 

• Principal Shairpk lohm Keble, 186«, p. 10. f ^]r Sir Geow W.Oox, 1888. 
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Ej'i'tia i<f Si. rani apiMu«d in ISSS-ISTS, and li'ia edition) of 
llio Epiilla of CUaunt of Rotiu in 18<I9 (second edition enlarged, 
lSW),Kaiat IgmatituaaiiPalscBrpXa 1835. Another Btadcut of 
the lifo and work* of Iha gnat Apoetlo »u John Baal Bow««n 
(ISia-lBSd). Dean of Chealer. vho. iridi his friend, W. J. Conj< 
bc&ra, pTodQCod a almidard vork in tha Lift and Epitllet of St. 
Paums&2). Xtcbard CheiMTlx Treticta (1S0T-18SA), Anh- 
biahop of Dublin, *ho becunie «i4«l; known for hi« booki on 
Wetji (IS61) nod Bagliih.PiuC and Promt [i6M),alao-WK>Ulfstct 
on lie Farnila (1841) and on ibo Miradei (1846). The B«niptoD 
lectnnaof Banry Fattt Uddon (1B29-1S0O) on 7J> Divinity 
ef CKriit (18Ce) bavt poiaed Ihiaueli nnmerons aditioas, udara as 
acknowledged teM-book. At Csdoq oT St. Paul's, Llddnn, a life- 
long friend of Pd«b;, iroa for twenljr jears known aa nn eloquent 
preacher; bnt pcchnpa no prencboiof nudem dnjg, loth bj ottered 
and printed itrmons. hai eieri'ited a mon videipreod indueue 
than Cbarlea Hb ado n •porseon (1834-1892), 

148. Tbe BoleaiUo \irTltfln. — AmoDg modern men of 

aeicoee Cbarlea DarwlD (180S-18B3) standi pre-eminant aa 'the 

most iroportnnt genoraliier, and one of tha Ter7 few rocceuful 

obMireri in the whole hietorj of biological science,' to quote tha 

word* of another loader in inch inTFitigatioa~0. J. Romaaea. 

Hie name is inicpatablj ast^cialed with the far-r«achiDg docirioe 

tf ETolntion, jst, to borrow ones iiiorii Ilia words of iho oda whom 

h*v* hare ju>l qooted, ■ tho few general fai^ta out of which the thooty 

pvl eToIntioo by notaral selection is formed — rii. atruggte tor aiitit. 

et, inrviral of tho fltteat, and herttdity— wera oU previouily well- 

n fHct*,' nnd 'the graatnesi of Mr. Darwin , . . rasta upon the 

nny ji'ara of devoted labour whereby he tested this idea in all 

oaceivnblo »■}■■ amauing facts &om every department of Kieaee, 

FlKlaoi~i»geTiiluncowith ilia so iindeat judgment, shirking no difficulty, 

MiMd Dt but utoniahing tbe world aa by a rarelatioo.' Charles 

~ ' I, grandnoD of Knamus Darwin (see p. ISO), and on hii 

'« aide of Jwi.-ih Wodfrewood, the potter, wna bom, and 

rpMily edurntrd, at Sbmwiibiiry. At Rileen he pnased to Edin- 

Motgh UniTonily (18&^). and ibence, in 1B28. to Chriat's OAlrgi-, 

^QaibiUge, whMu he became BjI. in 1S31. Before taking hi* ILA. 

I 183T, he bad upent fire yeaT« u natoraliat during lh« 

KientiBc rxpedllion of H.M S, ' Besgle ' (I S.IUlB^a), an vxpediiion 

which was the furrriinnar of Iho Ulor TOyniie "t the ' Chnllcni-fir,' 

«ilh wbieh ihs nsm(> of Blr Ob«rlei vrjrrUlo Tbonu«n(lB30- 

18S3) ii uwciited. During tbii long croia* Im eircamnavifuiad 
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the world, after spending three yean on the coasts and main* 
land of Couth America. Abont three years after his retnm he 
married his consin, Miss Wedgewood, and in 1842 settled at Down 
Hoase, near Beckenham, Kent, where he lired till his death, 
passing his balf-inyalid life in patient research. The epoch-makiiig 
Origin (f Species, in which he set forth his views on natural telee- 
Uon and other kindred points, appesred in 1859 ; Tke Deteeni rf 
Man, which excited so much comment, was published in 1871 ; and 
these two are his chief works. But of his very first publication. 
The Journal cf Researches (1839), dealing with his geological obseir- 
Tations during the 'Beagle' Toyage, Professor Oeikie dedarei 
that it ' alone wonld have placed him in the very front of investi- 
gators of nature/ The Structure and Distribution of Coral Be^s 
(1842), Obteriations on Volcanic Islands (1844), and GeologieeU OUer- 
vations on South America (1846) are other geological worica ariaSng 
out of this voyage. His labours as a botanist, aside from the wide 
field of observation indicated in the Origin, are embodied in spedal 
studiesonthe Fertilisation of Orchids {ISG2), Climbing Plants {1%S5), 
Intectivorous Plants (1876), Self-fertilisation of Plants (1876), the 
Different Forms cf Flowers on Plants of the same Species\wn\9sA 
the interesting Power cf Movement in Plants (1880). His sodogicsl 
labours form the basis of his famous Descent of Man, and ai6 also 
recorded in some special monographs, with which we maj connect 
his Expression of the Emotions (1872) and his last work, a monnmeDt 
of patient study, on the Action of Worms in the FormcUion ff 
Vegetable Mould (1881). He was, says Professor Huxley, 'the 
incorporated ideal of a man of science,' and he adds an OTen nobler 
testimony : ' Acute as were his reasoning powers, vast as was hit 
knowledge, marvellous as was his tenacious industry under physical 
difficulties which would have converted nine out of ten into aimlesi 
invalids, it was not these qualities, great as they were, which iai* 
pressed those who were admitted to his intimacy with involuntar] 
veneration, but a certain intense and almost passionate honesty b; 
which all his thoughts and actions were irradiated as by a centra 
flre.'» 

Of Sir Cbarles XyeU (1797-1875) Darwin himself said : « Tb 
science of geology is enormously indebted to Lyell — more so, 
believe, than to any other man who ever lived.* f His PrincipUs t 
Geology (1830-1833) was continually revised during the foztj-ti 

* Introductory note to CharUt Darwin in the Kature Scrie% 188S, Cr 
which Hr. Romanes* words have also been quoted* 
t IVe and Ledert qf Danrtn, i. 76^ 
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ranuiuiag ji^iin ot lii> lifv. so a* to tnenl tie requiremenls <■! 
ndTnndng Bcienee. Its importance laj, aa bu been pointed out 
with regard to Ducwin'fl worlt, not in (he fiirt thai Iha princip>a 
Bdvanced were wholly new, but thit tbty were now enpporled by 
mch an arraj of cridence tbat ' it prodncoi! an inBaeDce on tlie 
uicDM grc«l«r and more p«rm&n<:Dt than any work which hod 
been pterioiuly wrillcn ot hna aincs appeared.'* It prvrticall; 
^T« the death-blow to what is termed the 'catastrophic" sehool ot 
geokgiat^titt it BOnght to acconiit Tor forniiir changn oo the enrtli's 
surface b; reference to cauicB now in action ; in olhei words, it saa 
' agunst an appeal to miracle wbcn a cause eonld be foond in ths 
eiialing order of Nature.' Retniniog to those who ipcciall; devoted 
I hemse]TM to biological studies, we must mealion Professor TttMass 
Hearj BUIst (lS2B.lB9t), who woo fame both furonginil 
rrssarch and as a popular exponent of scientific thought. All that 
he wrote is narked by a dear, Tigorona style, whether in teclinical 
works like the Ekvunlarj/ fhyriotogy (18SS), or the Phi/na/raphjf 
(l877},o» in the lay SfTTwM (1870), CntigiuiaiidAddrtaa{m3), 
and S<.-ietKtand Cuiturt (ISSi). Bis interest in sprenlative thought 
has already been menlioned when speaking of his Humt. la 
Ceorse Yohn ttomaDM (lS4S-t8fl4) we lost aoother daioent 
exponent of evolution, who, in the narrower flelil, made a special 
study of the Meduta, and In a wider one treated of more general 
■objects in AiiiautlJ»UUigt»Bs tiiA the Seientifie Evidtitctaef Organia 
Eaoli'tivn (18B2), and of the interesting phenomena connected with 
Ihe ilmlal EmUitiim in AnimoU (1S83) and that in Man (ISSS). 
The work of Vblllp Habit Ooiaa (1810-1888] on anemones— 
Actiitalogia Srilanniea (ISfiS-lSSO)— may at least call for msntiun, 
01, within ita own ntsge, it baa not yet been superseded. In 
anolher Held of science ProfeMor J'obn TmtdaU (1820-1803), 
who was connected for forty years with the Boyal Institntjoti, 
where he socceeded Faraday as stiperintsndent, woe known rather 
a> • leading populariser of seientiSc fact than as an original inTCsti- 
gator, llis best-known work was tlie Icctorei on Ural eontidirti 
at a Mod* iifSlatum (1873). He slso publiahed lectores on Light, 
Sonnd, Elnjtricily, and Fermentatiun, as will as works npon tha ■ 
Jlpt (1871), ond the rai^uui Fartat of Water (1878). 

The interrst in oconomie as in sToktionnry and other sdentifla I 
cjiieiiicns lioi btrn an increasing one. Haary Tkwcett (1833-- j 
1884), who wai accidentally blinded curly in life (bs was tweniT* i 

e Frofnnr Domisy, Oartn £r>II nJ liidm Q'tt'tf. p. tl. in>. 
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firs) b; liis fktlier vhile thcj woro ehooting tugother,* toM, 
withstaadiBg, to emiDonce as an ecoDomlit and i 
Soon after Ills Manual tjf PolUicaL Eeanamy (nhich ns rspeeUdlj 
Tecised up Co 1ES3) biwl appei\red ia I8S3, ha wai sleeted proftMol 
of Chat subject nt Cambridge, and discharged the dutiEs of bit pofi 
nulil hia death. Soduht Price (I30T-IS88), bcsidra his Prat 
(KBiPo/ideaifiDnony/ (1878), had prevIonBlystudipd r*« ~ 
of Currttin, (1869), ood Currency and Baniin^ (1876). ProTiWMK 
WllUarn Stanley T«Toiu (1836-1882) gained EnropeoD f 
nsaGtalistician, and his ecoaomic «ork baa been compared irith ' 
of Ricardo (see p. 100), He produced in Monei/ ( 1 876) i 
monograph on that subject, aft«r haring, ia his PrineipUt ^ 8eit 
(1874), applied hia wide and varied reaearch and epecnlalioii to 
queitiens of logic and BcifutiQc method. The wurlc of 'WW 
BHEebot (1826-1677) ia referred to in our dielionaij appow 
Xteooe Z.eTl (1821-I8S8), bom at Aucona, of Jewish pamU 
bncamo Frofocsoc of Commerce at King's College, Londoi^ i 
embodied the labours of a lifetime in his Hillary of BritUJt 
nerce /mm 1763-1870, pablishcd in 1873; while June* aoi 
Staorotd Borers (182S-1890), ProfesBor of Political Econoaiji 
Oxford, produced (1SG6-1BSS) a most Tolnable Biifory ^ 
ciiUuTi and Pritxt in England from 129B (d ITBS. OonipiU 
entirelj from original and coDt«mpomrj records, thii worlc !■ 4 
ereater interest tlinn ita name niitht sucgest, fbr there ia haidlj 
object of domestic Itfa which ia cot mentiunod, ami ' 
house for atodentB of our old life and manners. 

149. Otber Proae, — The wriiing of Biogmph.T, Uenunn, 
BemiaiBcences is ooe of the more prominent features of r 
lite:atnre,f and a fev works of this kind, e^. Sticlej's ££A^XI 
Arnold and Carlyle's Life of Sterling, hare been int^denlallj mmf 
tioned. JTo&n Forster (1812-1878), who enrlj made a nasM fit 
himself by his popular Lift and Adoenturte of Olivtr f7iitifmf( 
(ISiS). reiD^ned a biographer throughoot life. This Life, wiitU 
and re-written a dozen times, was Unnlly reissued io 18S4 in | 
expanded form as Tht Lift and Times of Goldsmitk; but in l]| 
finelforiD the ' Times' seriously detract from the unity of the 'lit 
for ihe centrul fignro ia unduly crowded— at times even into t 
backgrouud— by those of the contemporaiies. A £{/*< of TPitli 



iM Hie /.(/V, b; Lealie StepbeD. 1986. 
BitLimnurbeDudtfaitbe itudenliit twDnfcfali 
Ti, BHirlj tons' miJd08TOp!n bj' Tariom workere. so 
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Sawge Landor (1869) was followed by that of Dickeoa (gee p. 109), 
and one Tolnme of a projected Xf/v </ 8w{fi had been eompleted 
when Death laid his hand npon the writer. Barnes SpeddiniT 
(1808-1881) made a lifelong study of Lord Bacon and his times, 
and the seven Tolumes of the edition of Th$ Works of Francis Bactm 
(1867-1869), in which he had the aid of B. L. Ellisand D. D. Heath, 
remain, and will doubtless long remain, the standard edition. The 
lengthy Ltfe and Letters of Bacon (1862-1874) and the briefer Life 
and Times of Bacon {\^*J9)^ which contains what is most essential in 
the larger work, apart from the Letters, are often held to take 
somewhat too lenient a view of some debatable portions of the 
Chancellor's career. The Evenings with a Bemcwer (1881), first 
privatelyprintedin 1848, is a reply to Macaolay's well-known essay 
(1837), and may be commended to those who appreciate the calm 
and masterly dissection of an unwary opponent by one who writes 
with a Mi knowledge of his subject. Much of the work of 0«org« 
Borrow (1808-1881), which after half a centory still retains to a 
large degree its freshness, is so full of autobiography that it maybe 
considered here. His Bible in Spain (1843), giving an account of 
his five years' ' joumeyings, adventures, and imprisonments ... in 
the Peninsula,' isa reoord of intense interest. His Laven^ (1861) 
and Bomany Bys (1867) both abound in autobiography; indeed, 
' Sorrow's charm is that he has behind his books a diaracter of his 
own, which belongs to his works as much as to himself ... his 
refctless, puszling, teasing personality pervades and animates the 
whole.' * His lore of gipsy life, of open air, of field sports, and of 
some of the coarser pastimes of a hidf-bygone day, begat criticism, 
but, says Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton, another of his editors, ' no 
man's writing can take you into the country as Sorrow's can. 

The fonndation of the Renews (see p. 191, s. 129), the number 
of which has considerably increased, has obviously led to a great 
development of essay writing, often of an inevitably ephemeral 
character. With the mention of the name of Sir Aittaiur Kelpn 
(1813-1876), best known as the author of a series of dialogues 
termed Friends in Council ( 1 84 7-1 859), but also something of a poet, 
historian and essayist, we may pass to that of Abimliam 
Hayward (1801-1884). A busy essayist, who for many years 
contributed to the Quarterly and other Reviews, he first became 
known, in 1883, by his translation of Fawstf which Thomas 
Carljle, the chief of modem essay writers, considered the best of 
our versions of the poem. Ssketed Essays from his works were 

e Augnstioe Blrrdl. Prefiioe to Zatmgro. 18M. 
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iasned m 1B7S. In i^i dental rcrerenro hu aheaif been i 
Mattliew Arnold ob b pcoao nriter irbeii mentionitig bis Oxtat 
ierturBB (ace p. 1236). Ho was. iaictd, c ' 
h? was u a poot, and his Enayi tm OriUcam (1805), of irhi«lt 
aecond seriea appeared in tSSS, form a valaable collection of critiqM 
on tbe poetry of Milton, Gray, Wordsvortli, Ejtod, Keats, Sbell^ 
nnd some faroiga writers, as veil ns dealing witJi & fsw mol 
general Kubjects, sach as tlie scope of criticism itself and tbo stad 
of poetry. By resson of bis Litrmlure and Dogma (1873) Bod hi 
Latt Essat/i en Church and Rcliifian (1877) he wcapim a j>1m 
among the mnro negative thinkers on religious questioDS, and I 
such night Imve claimed mention in a formrr piiragTsph. Fm 
other Oxford men also cnll for notice : Jotao &dtfln(ta 
STmonda (18JD-1S03}, 'nhoeo delicata henlth, even from aul 
days, obliged bim to epend much of his time abrooil, produced 
number of scboUrly works which, however, necessarily si 
timn. from the enforced aaclusion of his lire. Chief among tka 
are his volumea on tie Renaitsancc in Italy (1876-1886) ; wUle b 
Sketchei in Italj/ and Griect (1874) and the Italian Bjftmj/t [isg] 
are coUectiona of essays reminding n« of his travel abnad, jaet j 
his Bhaiajnart'i Predeceaort {ISSi) and the monographa «n ^ 
Philip Sidaey, Bea Jodgdd, and Shelley recall hi* continncd LoteM 
in tbe literstore of his native land. WHlter Pater (I839..issi 
also wrote on the HiiSart/ of the Eenaiuana ( 1 &73), tvrelve }<« 
before the appearance of his best work, Manas tki B/kavnan (I8lf 
This was followed by Imaginar;/ Porlrails (1387), JpprtHatiom, 
ToInmB of reprinted essnjs (1889), and Plato and Plaltmitm (Igtl 
The most distinguished student of Plato, howoTer, and ooe vha • 
long the most prominent figure in Oxford life, was the widcly-fciwi 
JU.istec of Bnlliul, Benjamin Jowstt (1817-1893), whose im 
lation of PWo'i.O/a(o^Ha(1871),aecompamedhyluminOMiirt 
linctory eommcnta, forms a noble monument of devotod schol 
ship. Mark Pattlion (1813-1884), Rector of Lincoln CtiBt 
a student of narrower range, produced numerous eKsnra tai 
laonogmph on Mikon, lot his chief work was the L^tofjt 
Oaavhon (1875). perhaps the best biography we have deaU&Bi 
the work of a ' scholar ' of the RenniEsance type, coniewluit ( 
the kind depicted by Browning in his Qrammarian's Funtrat, 

The progress mado in recent years in English scliularBhip cni 
bil to ba suggcsteil by the names of foiepli Soswortt (1| 
1876] and Bdwlii Oneat (1800-1880). Soaworth's £tM 
■" VSmwi Gromnwr t 
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Eoglibb, and his chief work, the Anglo-Saxon Dietionarjf, appeased 
nearly sixty years ago, in 1838. It can bat be a subject of regret 
that the recent re-issue, began in 1882, of the work of one who mt 
a pioneer shonid not be more final in its form. Guest's HtMtcry of 
English Rhythms also appeared in the year following the accession 
of Victoria, and the new edition by the Bosworth Plrofessor of 
Anglo-Saxon at Cambridge, Br. Skeat, was likewise issaed in 1882 
This able work was produced when many of our older poems existed 
only in manuscript, and the £ict that societies such as the Early 
English Text Society, the Chaucer Society and others haTe now 
made most of our chief manuscripts accessible in print, together 
with the critical stimulus afforded by a body such as the Philological 
Society — of which Guest was a main founder — and by German 
workers, has so altered the conditions of English study that it 
can only bo a matter of satisfaction that the laborious research of 
Guest should now require supplementing from other sources. 

The study of Shakespeare has gone hand in hand with that of 
the older works, and among Shakespearian students Charles and 
Mary Cowden Clarke, J. Payne Collier, and Mr. Halliwell-PhiUipps 
claim recognition. Cliarlea Cowden Clarke (1787-1877)» a 
well-known lecturer and writer on Shakesperean and kindred tub* 
jects, had early in life taught John Keats to read when the poet 
attended his father's school at Enfield ; and a little later he taught 
him a higher form of reading when he introduced him to the fiiiry- 
land of Spenser's great poem. In 1815, after sixteen years of 
labour, Mary Novello, his wife, issued her Shakespeare Concordance; 
and to this a Taluable supplement was added in the Skakeapeare 
Key of 1870, the joint labour of husband and wife. Well would it 
have been if Jobo Payne CoUler (1789-1883) had dung to the 
principle set forth in the Miltonic motto prefixed to his first work : — 
' I have done, in this, nothing unworthy of an honest life and studies 
well employed ; ' for eTen in his Taluable Hieiory qf Englieh 
Dramatic Poetry (1831), a book awkwardly arranged indeed, but 
abounding in new matter, there are signs of * that series of in- 
sidious literary frauds ' which hare marred his whole work. This 
tendency culminated in the I^otes and Ehnendations to the Text of 
Shakespeare (1852), said to be founded upon marginal numuscript 
comments on a copy of the second Folio of 1632 by a contemporary 
hand, but manifestly the work of the Editor. Similarly his reprint 
of Henslowe*s Diary (1816) contains entries not to be found in the 
original. Valuable as much of his work undoubtedly is — e,y. the 
interesting deAcriptiye Bibiioyraphical Catalog of old books— yet 
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caation is oontinaally needed in placing reliance upon it. The 
labonra of Raines Orobara HalUwell^Vliilllpps (1820-1899), 
long known without the last addition to his name, are of a moM 
reliable character. His JAft cf Shakespeare appeared in 1848, and 
his OuUimea of the Life qf Shakespeare (1881) — ^Urgelj augmented 
in the last edition of 1887— though it cannot be regarded as final, 
is particularly yaloable to the student as containing reprints of 
rare documents, etc., upon which its statements are based. Like 
Collier and the Glarkes, he edited the poet's works ; and among his 
multifarious labours was that of superintending a valuable seiies 
of photographic reprints of forty-eight early quartos of the pisTS, 
as well as of the first Folio of 1628. 

The name of TRTilllain Cbambers (1800-1883) as publisher 
and writer is honourably associated, like that of his brother, 
Robert Cbambers,* with the successful attempt to bring within 
reach of the people a wide range of information ; and mndi of the 
labour of Professor Henry Morley (1822-1894) as lectvrer, 
editor, and author, was deroted to bringing home to the minds 
and hearts of hearers and readers the treasures contained in our 
books. In his chief work, English WHterSf begun in 1864, resumed 
in 1887 in the autumn of life, and continued till his death, he wrots 
more especially for the student, and aimed at tracing the deveiop' 
ment of our literature from the earliest times to the presf nt day 
Ten volumes had appeared when he died ; the eleventh was completec 
by another hand, and the history closes with the death of Shake 
speare. William Minto (1845-1893), successor to Professe 
Ijain at Aberdeen, was known as journalist, novelist, and critic, bo 
will doubtless be best remembered by his excellent ilfaiiflMi^ e 
EpglUh Proset Literary and Biographical. 

150. Tbe Sr^matists. — The greater names connected wit 
the drama on its more literary side have already been mentione 
T,ennyson*s acted plays have been indicated (p. 226), and of tho 
written by Browning, Strafford was successfully acted by HaoeM 
in 1837 ; A Blot in the 'Scutcheon, when performed in 1843, enjoy 
a marked if brief success, and the poet could not but ttel flatter 
by the cries for * Author, Author,' which were then hum 
Colomhe's iirthday was represented in 1853. But of the modi 
drama as a whole it may be said that it is copious in proportion 
it is poor ; that it lacks originality may be judged from, the who 
sale adaptation from foreign, chiefly French, sources; and 1 
absence of high-class work is but feebly compensated for bj t 

* For Bobert Ohombera, tee Diotionary Appendix B. p. 818, 
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Tigoro\is development of extravaganza, melodrama, and sensational 
plajs. Of this last form, the modem father is Bion Bovieioault 
(1822-1890), actor, manager, and as an author said to riral the 
veil known fertility of the Elizabethan Thomas Heywood (see 
p. 67). Irish by birth, he holds a distinct place as the delineator of 
Irish life and character, yet two of his best plays — London Atmr^ 
ance (1841), a briUiant early success marked by smart Sheridan- 
like dialogue, and Hunted Down (1866), deal with English sulgects 
and character. In sensational drama he holds a place akin to that 
of Wilkie Collins among sensational novelists, and great waa the 
success and influence of his Colleen Baton (1860). Tom Tajlor 
(1817-1880), a Cambridge 'Apostle,' and a Fellow of Trinity, who, 
during the last seven years of his life, was editor of Punch, in 
succession to Shirley Brooks, began writing melodramas before he 
took ta school books. In maturer years he produced about a hundred 
pieces, usually, like The Ticket-of^Leave Man, adaptations from 
French plays and stories. Others well known are StiU Waten Bun 
Deep, The Overland Bouie, and Clancarty, From 1870 he stxoTe to 
stem the sensational wave by attempting to re-establish a standard 
of literary excellence by blank verse historical dramas — 'Twixt Axe 
and Crown and Joan of Arc ( 1870), and Anne Boleyn (1876). Jamoa 
Hoblnaoo Vlancli^ ( 1 796-1 880) was the originator of what is best 
in modem extravaganza, and his work was intimately associated with 
the dramatic career of Mme. Vestris. A prolific writer, like Taylon 
he is credited with seventy-two original pieces, and with nearly one 
hundred adaptations from French, Spanish, Italian, Qerman, and 
older English plays. But one of the most popular of recent play- 
wrights has certainly been Konry Jamoa Byron (1834-1884), 
whose domestic drama Oitr Boys was acted continuously for four 
years— from January 16, 1875, till April 18, 1879. From 1868 to 
1882 he poured forth a series of extravaganza, farce, burlesque and 
more regular drama, the best of which is held to be his comedy CyriTe 
Succeu (1868).' A keen observer and witty recorder of the foibles 
of middle-class life, his works abound in puns, and in a pointed, if 
not wholly refined, somewhat Cockney smartness of repartee. The 
genial and scholarly dramatic critic, John Osonford (1812-1877), 
produced some seventy odd plays ; and out of the sixty— chiefly 
adaptations from the French— by John Valfrawe Simpson 
(1807-1887), AU for Her, written with Herman Merivale, has so 
far assumed a somewhat permanent place. TRTilllam Blancbard 
Jorrold (1826-1884), son of Douglas Jerrold (see p. 219), a busy 
journalist, whose residence in Paris brought him in close touch 
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with Napoleon IIL, whose lAffe he wrote (1874-1882), and wh< 
career he defended, was modestlj content with onljfoor pbi 
His fiirce Cool as a Cucumber (1851) supplied Charles Mathews 1 
younger with one of his most delightful impenonationa ; t 
dramas and a comedy complete the list. Mention has already b« 
made of the dramatic work of Cbarles Xeaae (p. 247) wl 
speaking of him as a noTelist. His Masks and Faces (1852) st 
holds the stag(>, and his Lyons Mailt first called The Courier 
Lyons (1854), has been a favourite with Sir Henry Irving. 
1865 he dramatised his novel Never too Late to Mend; and 1 
'greatly daring' romance Foul Play (1860), written with Di 
Boucicault, was first adapted for the stage by the co-workers, a 
then by Beade alone as The Scuttled Ship (1877). In one of ] 
last plays, Drink (1879), he adapted Emile Zola's L*Jssammc 
A busy writer and a hard worker throughout life, five new plays 
him were acted daring one year (1854) at the London Uieatr 
* I am a painstaking man,' said he late in life, ' and I owe ] 
success to it.' 
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ZIliistimtlTe of tlie Froffress of tlie XiaBruace proTloui 

to 1600. 

The folloiriiig extracts are arranged in the order of their pro- 
daction or publication. The Old English letters employed art 
>bM in Mui, and "S-iM in then, p is the capital in the one cas^ 
D in the other ; s "^ or y. The character f signifies ' that ; ' i in 
Extract IL signifies ' and/ 

The stroctnre of onr older Terse has been examined on pp. 6 and 6y 
but by the following extract from Beoum^ its characteristics may 
be still more clearly exemplified. Eighteen complete lines are here 
printed, and the caesura mentioned on p. 6 is indicated by a slight 
division between the two ' half-lines, the alliteration being marked 
by means of italics. In eleren out of the eighteen lines the eon- 
sonant alliteration is quite regular, there being two alUteratiTe 
syllables in the first half- line, and one in the second. This is the 
case in the first fire lines ; but in the sixth (1363), as in four others 
(1365, 7» '8, '75), the alliteration is defective, there being but tw 
alliterative syllables, one in each half-line. Lines 1871 and 1873 
afford instances of vowel alliteration ; in the former case this is 
regular, there being three alliterative words ; in the second case it 
is defective. It will be noticed (cf. p. 6) that the vowels must differ 
(e.g. 1. 1371* a, o, «; L 1373, y, u). In all cases the alliterative 
word also bears a natural stress, and therefore unstressed syllables, 
such as ' [ge]-n'ipu,' in 1. 1 360, and ' [ge]-9ii'caroe8,' in 1. 1862, are nol 
considered. Mr. Wm. Morris, it may be remarked, in his modem 
rendering has preserved the original rhythm, there being uniformly 
four stressed words in each line ; while, as in the older poem, the 
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Heard Aomam tnun, ^lt*wodn ato9, 
1S70 Feomn g^iymed, fir bfi/Borb idc^ 

illdor on Ctn, at bfi in wiUe 

£rafdftn [A^dan]. NU )>»t Afloni iMm i 

)>ooon f5-gebIond fip ftatlgerS 

TTon tA irolonmn, tx>nne wind styre)* 
1375 J^'S gewidrn, 0*5 '&et /yft diyima^^ 

Jtodens recto's.* 

[Text fjTom the Cambridge edition, 1894, ed. by A. 7. WjaU^ 
The tnuuilatioii is from the beautiful Eelmacott edition (1895), 
pp. 48-9, of William MorrijB, author of the Earthly FaraSiM.'l 



ExmACT II. 



Ante A.]>. 900. 



THE ACTS OF SEVEBUS, by Kixo Alfbbd. [See p. 12.] 



'iBft€r Jmrn )>6 Bomeborg wes 
getimbrod Doooo wlntn •) zUii, feng 
Scncms to RonuuBa onwBlde, ") biene 
bxfde XV ii gcr. He hntX Piioeniai 
on anum faestenne, o)» be bim on bond 
codo : -] he biene sit>^an bet ofdean, 
for )>on be wolde ricaUin on Sirie *] on 
Egyptc Mlivc ^sem (be) ofslog 
Albluus [wue mon on Gallium, for |>on 
\>e be eac wolde on bine winnan. 
Si)>)xin he f6r on Brettanie, *j )Mer oft 
gcfcaht wits PeobtiB *| wt8 Scottas, 
er he )>a Brettae mehte wfS hie be- 
wcrian. *j bet nme weaU lywyree ofer 
eall )KBt lond aiettan from nfi o)» siS, 
*] ra^ |mm gefdr on Eforwicoeaatre.* 



'After Borne bad been bollt nine 
bondred and forty-three years, Serenu 
succeeded to the dominion of the 
Itomans, and bad it eerenteen yean. 
He besieged Pesoennius in a fortress, 
until he surrendered to bim, and bo 
afterwards commanded him to be 
slain, because be would rdgn in Syria 
and in Egypt. After that, be slew the 
man Albinus in Oaul, because be also 
would war against bim. He after- 
wards went to Britain and there often 
fought against the Ficto and Scots, 
before be could protect the Britons 
against them ; and commanded a wall 
to bo oonstmcted across orer all that 
land from sea tosca; and shortly after, 
be died in the city of York.* 

[Text from the ooDtemporaiy Lauderdale MS. of Alfred's OrMtMf, 
edited by Hy. Sweet, M.A., for the E. E. Text Soc., p. 270, 1883. 
Mr. Sweet's promised English rendering not haTiog yet appeared, 
that of Thorpe {Bokn'e Antiquarian Library) is given.] 



EXTIUCT II L 



A.]>. 937. 



THE BATTLE OF BRUNANBURH. 



[Gained in 937 by King Athelstano and his brother, Edmund 
Alheling, orer the Irish Danes under Anlaf, and the Scots under 
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Constftntine of Scotland. The following are parts only of the poem. 
See p. 12 and p. 181, 8. 119.] 



* Hottend cnrngon* 
Sooottalooda 
and sdpfkitan* 
foBge f eoUan. 
Fdddmnedo 
seogaBhWftte* 
st5|Mn name up* 
on xnorgen tld* 
nueretungol* 
glad of er grundar 
Godes condel beorht 
eoes Drihtncs* 

oiS sio a|>ele gesccaf t 
Bah to setle.' 
• • • • 

* Gewitan him |>a Nor)>meir 
naeglcd cnearrum* 
dreorig daratSa la^ 

on dinges mero* 
ofer doop wnter 
Difclin secan* 
and eft hira land* 
aswiflcmode. 
Bwilce )>a gobrojyer 
begen ntaamno* 
oynlng and ee)>oling' 
cyjf^ aohton* 
Weeseazena land* 
tdges hreamige. 
Letan him behindan 
hrsB brytUan 
aalawlg podan* 
|>one sweartan hraofn* 
hymed nebban* 
and |xuie hasewan padan* 
earn nftan hwit* 
aBsesbracan* 
gnedigne gu'Shaf oo* 
and ]>aet gnego door 
wnlf on Troalde. 
Ne waex^ wsbI mare* 
on )>Ls eiglondor 
safer gieta* 
f oloes gefyllod* 
beforan )>i8snm* 
sweordes ecgom* 
|wB8 J>e ns Becga^ boo* 
ealde utSwitan* 



* The foes lay low, 
the Scots' people, 
and the ahipmen 
death-doom'd fdL 
The field stream'd 
with warrion* blood [or tweatl, 
what time the son up, 
at morning tide, 
the glorious star, 
glided o'er grotmdfi, 
God's candle bright, 
the eternal Lord's, 
until the noble creatore 
sank to its setting.' 

• • • • 

' Departed then xho Northmen 
in their nail'd barks, 
the darts' gory having, 
on the roaring sea,* 
o'er the deep wat^, 
Dublin to seek, 
Ireland once more, 
in mind abosh'd. 
Likewise the brothers, 
both togothcr, 
king and aethcling.t 
their country sotight, 
the West Saxons* land, 
in war exulting. 
They left behind them, 
the carcases to shore, 
with pallid coat, 
the swart raren, 
with homed neb, 
and him of goodly coat, 
the eagle [or erne} white Udiind, 
the carrion to devour, 
the greedy war-hawk, 
and that grey beast, 
the wolf in the weald. 
No slaughter has been greater 
in this island 
ever yet 
of folk laid low, 
before this, 
by the sword's edgoe, 
from what books teU us, 
old chroniclers, 



• This is stated by the Translator to be a oonjectoral rendering of 'on d^ptgn 

tre* 

t Athelitane and Bdmand. 
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8i^^ eMUa hidar 
^ifle and BeuDT 
npbeooman* 
of er brad brtinti 
Brytene ■obUn* 
wUnoe wigsni^ 
WettUei of eroonuui* 
oorlMarhWBte 
eard begostan.' • 



linoe blther firam ttM 
Aiiglei and Sazoot 
came to land, 
o'er the broad Mat 
Britain songbt, 
pxond war«iinithfy 
the Wdah o'eroanMb 
men for glocy eagert 
the ooontry gain'd.' 



[Anglo-Saxon CkronieU, 1861, f. 202-6, 
TranBlatioD, Bolls CollectioD.] 



11. 



86-8; Thorpe'i 



nXTRJLCt IV. AJ>. lOOO (?) 

THE GRAVE. [The Speaker is Death. 8e$ p. 12.] 

* For thee waa a boon built 
Bre thoa waet bofB* 
For thee waa a movdd ihapea 
Ere thoa of mother cameat. 
Ita height is not determined, 
Kar ita depth measured. 
Nor is it okaed np 
(Howerer long it maj be) 
Unto I thee faring 
Where thoa Shalt remain. 
Until I abaH meaaore thee 
Andtheaodof earth. 
Thy boose is not 
Hl^ily timbered. 
It is onhigh and low ; 
When thoa art in it 
The hed-wajs are low. 
The side-wajs nnhigb. 
The roof is bailt 
Thy breast full nigfa ; 
So thoa ihalt in earth 
Bwdl fall oold. 
Dim, and dark. 



'Deweabo]ds«l7ld 
Er iSn iboren were ; 
De wea mold imynt 
Er "Sa of moder oome. 
De hit nee no idiht, 
Ke 1$eo deopoes imeten ; 
Kes ta Uooed, 
IIu Ions hit "Se were^ 
Ka me "Se brin]i;crS 
Wer iSn boon soealt, 
Na me soeal "Se meicn 
And tSa mold aeol^ : 
Ke bt^ no "Sine has 
Healice iUmbted, 
Hit brS nnhoh and loh ; 
Donne iSix bist 'Serinne, 
De heiowaj;eB beo'S la^e, 
Bidwasos anhesc. 
Do rof bits ybild 
Deie broet fall neb, 
8wa tSn sooalt in meld 
Winnen fol cold, 
Dimme and dooirae.* 
Det den fubet on hod. 
Duidffa ia iStei has, 
And deoro hit is wfSlnnon ; 
Dnr iSix bin feat bidyte. 
And DntS heu$ "Da oasj^e. 
LatSlio is t^Mt eorS has, 
And srim inne to wnnicn. 
Der ^a scalt wnnien. 
And wnrmea "Se to-dek^. 



IXxffleai is that hooae^ 
And dark it is within ; 
There thoa art fast detained. 
And Death holda the key. 
Loathly ia that earth^hooae^ 
And grim to dwell in ; 
There thoa Shalt dwdl 
And worma abaH share thee 



• The flaxnn text is that eC the folio belonglog to the library of OorpoiOhzlill 
College, Cambridge (ai.TTin.). 
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0IIB oQ biib flfl|yt>t 
And lAdmk tSlne trondeiit 
Hsbt tjQ iionnA fNond 
De Ve iviUe fHWi to^ 
Snt fffiw wute kdden 
Ha "Se tSvt hn "Se like^ 
Snt iBbo undaii 
00wato1Sftdi]i« 
AndtSesffeerhaftai; 
Vat ■one iSn Usl ladUo, 
And lad to iaeonne.' 



Thnsthonaiifaid 

And leaTosithy irtandi | 

Thon hast no friflnd 

That wOl oome to thM^ 

Who win erer enqoira 

How that hooia Ukath thaa^ 

Who ahaU ever open 

For theo the door 

And seek thee. 

For soon thou beoomeBt loath 

And hatefal to look upon.' 



[lUustraiions of Anglo-Saxon Poetry, by J. J. Oonjbeare, 1; 
pp. 271-3.] 



Brnuor Y. 



1160 (r) 



CLOSE OF THE 'ANGLO^AXON CHRONICLR' [&»p. 



*MiLLBSDio. cxxxvn. Dis gaero 
for )m k. Steph. ofcr bsb to Normandi. 
and ))er wea underfongen. foi^i '^ hi 
unenden '^ he aoulde ben alsoio also [>e 
eom wses. and for he hadde get his 
tresor. ao he todeld it and aoatered 
Botlice. Mlod hadde Henri k. gadered 
gold and sjlacr. and na god ne dido me 
for his sanle thorof. pa J>e king S. to 
EnglaL oom )>a maood he his gadcring 
aot Oxeneford. and |>ar he nrnm )ie9 
Roger of Sereberi, and Alex, t of 
Linocd. and te Canoeler Boger hise 
nenes. and dide aelle in prison, til hi 
iofen np here castles, pa J>e soikes 
nndergeton '^ he milde man was. 
and softe. and god. and na jnstiae ne 
dIde. )>a diden hi aUe wunder. He 
hadden him manred maked, and athea 
snoren. ac hi nan trcuthe ne heolden. 
alle hi w«ron forsworen. and here 
treothcs forloren. for arariorioe man 
his oastles makede and agaenea him 
heolden. and fjrlden J>e land fol of 

castles.' * Ka we willen 

aegen som dd wat bdamp on Btephne 
kinges time. On his time )m Indens 
of Noraoic bohton an Xristen did 
beforen Estren. and plneden him olio 
^ ilce pining '^ nre Drihten was 
pined, and on Lang FredsBi him on 
rode hengen. for nro Drihtines lune. 
andsythenbyrlodenhim. Wendeni>it 
■onldo ben torholcn. oo ore Drlhtcn 



' Ax. MCXXZViL InthiByear 
Stephen went oTcr sea to Norma 
and was there reoelTed ; becaow 
imagined that he wonld be sodh a 
nnde waa, and becanae ho had gol 
treasmre: bat he distributed it 
scattered it foolishlj. Hndhhiid; 
Henry gathered of gold and silTer, 
no good was done for his aool the; 
When king Stephen came to Bng 
(a. 1189), he hdd an tasembl: 
Oxford, and then he took the tab 
Roger of Balisborj, and Alexai 
bishop of Linooln, and the ohano 
Roger, his nephew, and pot then 
into prison, till th^ ga^e up t 
castles. When the traltota peroe 
that he was a mild man, and aolt, 
good, and did no jostioe, then did i 
all wonder. Thej had done lioa 
to him, and sworn oaths, bat had 
no faith ; they were aU furs w uru , 
forfeited their troth ; for ereiy pon 
ful man made his castles, and ' 
them against him ; and they fUled 
h&ndfullof oastlea.* ....«] 
we wiU saj a part of what befc 
king Stephen'a time. In his time 
Jews of Korwidi booght a Chris 
child before Easter, and tortured 
with aU the same tortnre with wl 
our Lord was tortured ; and on Li 
friday (i^a. G^od Friday) hanged 
on a rood, in lore [TAoCtnI] to 
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AtjTwede -^ he washali murtjr. and to 
monekes him namen, aad bebjried 
him heglioe in |w minstce. and he 
mekek ^m nre DrIhUn wmiderlice 
And mAnifnldUoe ^ni y ^^^i ffi^ f^fi^ hatto 
be&WIUelm.' 



Lord, and aftenrardi buried him. 
Thej imagined that it ivoiild be oon> 
oealed, bat onr Locd ahowed that he 
was a holj martiyr. And the monks 
took him and boried him honourably 
in the mooaiteiy; and thxongh our 
Lord he makei wooderM and mani- 
fold mfrarlfH, and he ia oallod St. 
William/ 



[Afiglo-Saxcm Chronicle, 1861, i., 382-3; 
Translation, Bolls Collection.] 



u. 



230^; Thozpo*s 



BxtbaotVL 



A.B. laoo. 



THE DREAM OF BBUTUa Bj Latakon. 

[Brutus, (^reat-grandson of iEneas, is banished £rom Italy for 
slaying his father Silvius. In the Island of Leogice (coijectored, 
without much pcobaHlity, to be Leucadia or Lycia) he has a dream 
of Albion, in which he ultimately settles, and builds New Troy, or 
TrinoTrant, called afterwards Kaerlud by his successor Lud, and 
then Lunden or Lundres. See p. 25.] 



|Ht )nihto him on hii swefoe s 

(mu* he on etepe 1«L 

t>at hia lanedi Diana : 

hlne leofliohe bJheoIde. 

mid wnnime leahtren : 

wcl heo him fai^hihte. 

and hwidflkihfl hire hood : 

on hia heoed leide. 

and ^ him to aeide : 

]per he on alepe lal. 

Bi-sttide France I )iet wort : 

)>a aoalt flnden a wmumm land. 

|>at kmd ia bUmman mid ^aera aas ; 

)yar on ^ eoalt wrjMn aad. 

JMU* is foj^d )yar is flac : 

[fcr wnnia'5 teire dear. 

|Mtr ia wode JMU* is water : 

)yar is wildeme madid. 

^Mtt lond is awi^ mmsnm • 

woaHen )ier beo^ feixe. 

wrniiatS I ]>on londe : 

eotantes swtSe strflge, 

Albion hatto |«t land ; 

ah leode ne beoiS |Mur nana. 

per to )>a acalt teman : 

and ane neowe Tru^o Jmut makinn. 

^ seal of Jrfne conne : 



Then seemed it to him in his dream^ 
where he aaieep lay, 
that his la4]r Diana 
bohdd him kyringlj, 
with winsome smUea, 
well she him pcomised, 
and ooarteonalj her lumd 
on his head laid, 
and thus to him said, 
where he aaieep lay : 
* Beycmd France, in the weai, 
thon ahalt find a winsome lend ; 
the land is by the sea sonraanded 
thereon thoa shall prosper. 
There is fowl, there is fish ; 
there dwell fair deer ; 
there is wood, there is water ; 
there ia mooh desert ; 
the land ia most winsome 
qirinfi there are fair ; 
dwell in the land 
Eotons ifflanft] most strong 
Albios ia the hmd named, 
but men arc thore none. 
Thereto then ahalt proceed, 
and a new Trey there make 
there abaU of thy kin. 
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klne>bearn ttiseii. 

and seal )rin maere knn : 

wnlden |ni8 kmdoB* 

iqeond ^ woorld boon Uuesod : 

and ^ beo had and Isnnd, 

paa awoo Brotos : 

^rei was hi on life. 

Ue )>oute of his swefne : 

and hon [>e laef di him aaside. 

mid mndlelere lofe : 

he wide hit his leoden. 

ha him imette : 

and |>a Inf di hine igrette. 



royal progeny arise, 

and thy powerful Un 

shall rule this land ; 

OTcr the world they shall bt oA 

brated, 
and thou be whole and aomid.'— > 
Then awoke Brutos ; 
well was he alive 1 
He thought of his dream, 
and how the lady said to him ; 
with much love 
he told it to his people^ 
how he had dreamt 
and the lady greeted him. 



[Lai/amon's Brut ; or. Chronicle of Britain (MS. CotU CaUg 
A. IX., T. 1222-61), by Sir Frederic Madden, 1847, i., 52-4.] 



BxTBACT yn. A J>. 1200 (r) 

THE FINDING OF CHRIST IN THE TEMPLE. 
By Oem, or Ormin. [See p. 25.] 



* ii tess [>a wenndenn efft onn^Kn 

Iwttt dere child to sekenn, 
& oomenn efft tQl j^errsakem 

To sekenn himm Jmo: binncnn. 
& tcss him )>e )>ridde da^s 

]m fnndenn 1 \>e temmple 
Bitwenenn )>att Judisskenn floco 

)>att Inredd waas o boke ; 
L tasre he satt to frassnezui hcmm 

Off I'ess'o bdcess lare, 
& alio [>att himm herrdenn ]tar, 

Hemm )>uhhte mikell wunnderr 
GIT Jwtt ho wass foU j;aep & wis 

To sworenn it to frasj^enn. 
& Sannte Mar^e comm till himm 

& sej^S^o himm \>vub wi]>)> worde 
Whi didesBt tu, lef sune, )»us8 

Wil*!) USB, for USB to swennkenn ? 
Witt hafenn sohht te widewhar 

loo & ti faderr ba))0 
Wi)))) scrrhfull herrte & saris ™^f 

^yhi didoast tu >Ibs dede? 
& tonne se^s^^ *^^^ Crist 

Tin ba[>e |>U8S wi)>|> worde 
What waas ^uw swa to sekenn me, 

Whatt was snw swa to seiTShenn? 



' And they then tamed back again 

that dear child to seek^ 
and came again to Jemflalem, 

to seek him there within. 
and they him on the third daj 

there found in the temple 
among the Jewish flooik 

that leaned was in book ; 
and there he sat to ask them 

of their book's lore, 
and all that him heard there, 

them thought modi wonder 
of that he was full shrewd and wist 

to answer and to aak. 
and Saint Mary came to him 

and said [to] him thus with W(h4 
Why didst thou, dear aoa, thus 

with us, for us to trouble? 
wo-two hare sought thee wide when 

I and thy father both 

with sorrowful heart and aorxy mfic4 

why didst thou this deed? 
and then said Jesus Christ, 
to both thus with word, 
what was [there to] yoo so to we/k 
me, 
what was [there to] yoa w to 
sorrow? 
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Ko wteta se nohht tait mo birr)* 

lOn fftderr wOle f ar^enn ? 
Ke |«tt me birr)* beon hogbcf ull 

Abateon hlae ^ingesB ? 
& tecs ^0 mihteon nohht tott vrcrd 

set ta ^rei uidemtamidemi ; 
<: he )» j^odti f6r)» wi)>|> hemm 

& (Ude hem heore willo 
& oomm wi]>|> hemm tai NAsari£)>, 

Swa nrnm )m Ooddspell kl])e)>)>, 
ii till heimn ba|w be lutte & bnh 

)>urrh eo^fMrt herrsammncsEe 
& wu wi|>)> hem tOl ^ett he wass 
Off IvltUs wixmterr elde.' 



not wist ye not that me beocnncs 

my father** will [to] do ? 
nor that me beoomet [to] b« oorof ul 

about his thing!? 
and they might not that word 

yet then well nnderstand ; 
and ho then went forth with them 

and did them their will, 
and came with them to Kaiaretb, 

6o 08 the Ck)spel salth, 
and to them both he obeyed and 
bowed 

through soothfast obedience, 
and was with them tQl that he was 

of thirty winteis* age.* 

[The Ormulum, edited from the original 3IS. in the Bodleian, bj 
K. M. White, and K. Holt, 1878, 11. 8925—8964. The Modern yer- 
eion is from Marsh's Origin and History of the English Languags, 
1862, 183-5.] 



ExTBACT Vni. A.S. I3ft0 (r) 

KING ARTHUR AND THE ROUND TABLE. 
6j RoBEBT OF Bbuxxe. [Scs p. 26.] 



He toke so mykHle of cortasle 
Withooten techyng of any him bie, 
)>at non myght con more, 
No)ier |>orgh kynde, no cresto of 

lore. 
In alle ansncrc he was fiiUo wys, 
Of alle manhode ho bore \>e pris ; 
Of non )mt tyme was suiUce spocho 
pat tillc bis noblde mot recbc, — 
Not of )>e emperonr of Bame,-- 
pat he onor him boro )m blome ; 
In aUe manncre ^t kyx^ raid do. 
None o))or bad graoo ^erto. 
He herd nooer speke of knyght 
pat losed was of dodOs wyght, 
pat be ne scmed him to se, 
And for to haf of him mercy ; 
If he fbr medtf seme him wold. 
Ho ne left for siloer no for gold. 
5f For his barons |)at were so bold, 
pat sUo )m world pris of told,— 

[Quoted in Appendix V. to Preface to the Handlyng l^ne, edited 
by F. J. FomivaU for the Roxborghe Club, 1862, zzxriii. — xttix.] 



For no man wist who was best 

Ko in armos donhtiost,— 

Did he ordcyn )m roonde table 

pat men toUo of noony fable. 

At ))cr burde and tyme of mete. 

Alio )x> doohty knyghtes sold ete, 

Kon sat within, non sat withoote^ 

Bot alle eiusr roond aboate ; 

Kon sat first, non sat last. 

But pere by pertt eoer kast ; 

Non sat hie, non sat laws. 

But alio eocsily for to knawe ; 

Kon was set at )>e ende. 

But alle o round, and aUe were hende ; 

Kon wist who of ^an most wis^ 

For )»el sat alle in oompss; 

Alle at ons, doon ^ siten. 

At ons ros, whin J^ had eten | 

AU were semed of a semys^ 

Kucnll alle of on 
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AJ>. 13ft6. 

THE BATTLE OF NEVILLE'S OKOSS. 
Bj Lattbencb Minot. 



{'The ninth song, — ^perhaps the most spirited of them all,- 
memarates the battle of Neyile's Cross, and the defeat and capture 
of king David Bmce ... It was by the counsel of Philippe of 
Valois that the Scots invaded England, we are told, and thejirere so 
confident in the belief tliat all the fighting men had been carried out 
of England to the French wars, that king David talked of descending 
from his horse at the palace of Westminster.* Wright» IntroduO' 
tion^ zziv. The following is part onlj of the ballad. See p. 27.] 



* Bir David the Bnuo 

Said he sold f onde [try'\ 
To ride thurgh all Ingland, 

VTald he noght wonde [«/ay] ; 
At the Westminster hall 

Sold his stodes stonde, 
Whils oora king Edward 

War ont of the [IJonde [land}. 
But now has Sir David 

Missed of his merkes [mar^j], 
AndFhiUptheValiurB, 

With all thaire grete clarkea. 

< Sir Philip the Yalais, 

Sath [tnOhl for to say. 
Sent onto ^ David 

And faire gan him pray, 
At ride thorgh Ingland 

Thaire f omen to flay. 
And said, none es at homo 

To let hym the way. 
None letes him the way 

To wende whore he will ; 
Bot iBu(\ with Bchiperd ithepherd\ 
stayes 

FandhehlsfilL' 



* When sir David the Bruso 

Satt on his stede. 
He said of all Ingland 

Haved he no drede. 
Bot hinde John of Ooapland, 

A wight [aeHvel man in wode^ 
Talked to David, 

And kend [tctugh(l him his orade. 



Thare was sir David 

So dagh^ in his dede. 
The faire tonre of London 

Haved he to mede [maonl]. 

' Sonc than was sir David 

Broght onto the toiii% 
And William the DowgUw, 

With men of honowre. 
Full swith {mift\ ready servis 

Fand thai thare a aohowre [8 uiiffi] 
For first thai drank of tlie swste. 

And scnin [Men] of the sowie. 
Than sir David the Bmso 

Makes his mono, 
The fahre oonmn of Sootla&d 

Haves [Aa«] he foisone.* 
. . . • 

* The pride of sir David 

Bigon fast to datan ; 
For he wakkind the were C««r] 

That held him self waken. 
For Philyp the Yalalae 

Had ho brode baken. 
And in the tonre of Looden 

His ines ilodgfni^ cr taken. 
TobebothinapUoe 

Thaira f orwaid Cjprvmf*} tbal 
iiomen [tooi] ; 
Bat Philip foylBd thare, 

And David es [if] omala.' 

• • • • 

* The Booties, with thaire «i«V ft4ff^ 

Thus went thai oboob 
For to win Ingland 
WhUs B^ward was cat. 
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For Outbbert of Dorem Tbare loatod tb«i law [foir]. 
Hayed thai oo doat [fear] ; And leved allane. 

Tharfore at Kerel Okoi Thus was David the BroM 
Law gan ^hai lout [bend]. Into the tooze tana.' 

[PdUieal Poem and Songs relating to English History, 1327- 
1485. Edited by Thoxnas Wright, 1859, !., 83-7, Bolls Gollectioiu 
Hinot 8 poema have been eeparately edited for the Clar, Press, 1887i 
by Jos. Hall.] 



Extract X. A.]>. 13B6. 

THE LADY OF THE LAND. 
By Sib John Maicdbtillb. 

[Under the title of The Daughter qf Hippocrates, but with a !#•■ 
tragic termination, the foUowiog legend has been retold in the 
Indicator f by Leigh Hunt, who says in a liote that it i« ' founded on 
a tradition still preeerved in the island of Cos.' It is also one of 
the tales m^The Earihlg Paradise of our lattto-day Chancer— 
'William Motps. See p. 40.] 

* And thanne possen Men thorgho the Islos of Coloe & of Lango [Om] ; d tha 
whlcho lies Ypocras IHippcerates} was Lord offe. And tome Uon Korn, thai in 
tho Ldo of Lango is sit the Donghtre of Ypocras, in forme & IjrkeneaM oiC a gict 
Drngoon that is an hundred Fadme of lengthe, as Hen sejn : For I have not 
seen hire. And theiof theHeeoaUenhirOyLsdjof the Lond. And iohe Ijrethe 
in an oldo Castdlo, in a Cav^ and BChowethetwyos or thryos in the £ear. And 
scho dothe non harm to no Han, bat sif Hen don hire harm. And wAns was 
thos chaonged and transformed, from a fair Damyaele, in to lykn—s «f a 
Dragoon, be a Ooddene, that was clcpt Dcane IDitma}, And Hen ieyn, thai 
iche schalle so endmie In that forme of a Dragoon, onto t|ie tjyme thai a Snyghta 
come, that is so hard j, that dar oomo to hire k IpUse hire on the Hoathe : And 
then sohalle sche tume aien ^ hirQ owne Kypde, l^lwu a wooMUi aien : Boi 
aftro that sche schalle not liTen looge. .... And • • • asooft ICaa, that wiste 
nut of tho Dragoon, wente ool of a Sohipp, & went thoigtit the Hb^ tUl that he 
cumc to tho CarteUe, and com in to tho CaTO ; & wes^ eo Iao8B» til that he 
found a Chombrc, and there he songfae a Damysde, that IcembM hixe Hede, and 
LkodoinaH>Toar; &8chehaddemodielVeBooreBboiitealilN. '. • • . And 
hcabodc,tUletheDam j Klosaqghethe8chadeweofhimintheHjtoar. Andsohe 
turned hire toward him, & asked hym, what he wolde. AAdhes«i7de,hewokle 
Lc;i hire Llmmon or Psramonr. AndwflMaskedhiB,!!! thaihewtraaKnyghte. 
And ho scyde, nay. And than lohe isgrde, thai he myghta not ben hire 
7x:mman : But sche bad him gon aaen onto his Folowes, & make bim Knyghto, 
& c mo agcu upon the Horwe, & echo scholde come oat of the Cave before him ; 
and thanne oomo & kysse hire on the Hewthe, & ha^e no Drede; for I edialle 
do the no mancr harm, alle be it thai thou see me In lorkneese ol a Dragoon. 
Fi^r thougho thou see om hidoon li horrible to loken onne, I do the td wytene, 
that it IS made be Enohaontement. For witbooten doote, I am nan other than 
thou seost now, a Woman ; and therfon dnde the nongbte. And fif thoo kytn 
mi*, thou schalt hare aUe this TreSoure, li be my L^, and Lord also of •Sk 

T9 
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iliAt He. And be departed fit) hire & \rento to his Fdoww to Sdiippe, and leei 
nuilce him Enyghte, & cam axen upon the Morwe^ for to Yjmb tfals Dnojaelau 
And when he aanghe hire oomen out of the Oatb, In fonna of a dzafoim, m 
bidonse & so horrible, he hadde so grete drede, that ha flajgha aaen to tlia 
Bdbippe ; & sohe f olewed him. And when eche nngha, that ha tnxnad not aaan, 
aha began to crye, as a thing that had mecha Sorwa; and tbanna aoha tanad 
^ to hire Gave ; and anon thaKnyi^tadjede.'* 



[The Voiage and TravaU^ of Sir John MauntUviUe, Kt., Hallhroirs 
Beprint^ 1883, pp. 23-25.] 



BcEBior XL AJ>« 1377. 

THB DESCRIPTION OF SLOTH. B/ Wiluam Lakgiaxd. 

[docidia, or Sloth, is a ' priest and parson/ He goes to deep orei 
bis prayers, and is awaked by Kepentance. See p. 30, and p. 40.] 

*** Whatl awake, renkel iman} " quod repentance* **and n^ be [moAt Jkulel 
toihrifte." 
f " If I Bhulde dcye bl )>i8 day* me liit nooste to loke ; 
Z can [AfiMff] nonj^ta perflUy my pater noater • aa >e preat 11 qyngeth* 
But I can [imoie] rymea of Robyn hood * and Randolf erle d Oheatre, 
Ao neither of owre lorde na of owre lady * |)e leste )wt eoara waa madA. 

Y I l^ma made vowea fonrtr *Qd for-^ete hem on J>e mome ; : 

I parftramed neore penamice ■ aa J>e prest me hij^ ^ 

Karysteaorlfarmysynnea* ^et was I neoere. ] 

Andslf lUddeanybedea- bntlf itbeinwrath, :; 

patltellawithmy tonge'iatwomylefromynaherte. ^ 

I am occiq>ied eohe day • haUday and other, j 

Wlthydeltaleaatteala'andotherwhOelnoheroheB; i 

Ooddea Payne and hia paarioon * fa! lelde l^ynke I l^ere-^m. 

Y I Tialted naoere fleUa men* ne fettered folke In puttea IdungeoiU]* 

• * And aa It came on towarda him, with Its teeth 
The body of a dain goat did it tear. 
The blood whereof in Ita hot jawa did aaethe, 
And on ita tongoa ha saw the amoUng hair ; 
Then hla heart auik, and standing trembling thoza, 
Throoghont hia mind wild thoaghta and fearful ran, 
<* Soma flend aha waa," he said, " the bane of man." 

• Yet he abode her still, although hla blood 
Curdled within him : the thing dropped the goat, 
And creeping on, came dose to where he atood. 
And raised ita head to him, and wrinkled throat. 
Then he cried out and wildly at her smote. 
Shutting hia eyea, and turned and from the place 
Ban swiftly, with a white and ghastly fkce. 

'UeanwhOe the dragon, seeing him clean gone, 
Fdlowod him not, but crying horriblr. 
Caught up within her jaws a block df stone 
And ground it into powder, then turned dio. 
With cries that folk oould hear far out at sea. 
And reached the treasure set apart or old, 
To brood aboTe the hidden heaps of gold.' 
> Morris, Th4 EariMy ParadUe, The lady qf M« Land, pp. 634- ft. 
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1 hftTel0iunhflre[AMr]anhaitotrie[ftii^b0fMry]*or awmorgai^ 

Or Ifl^yngei iipingt} to knglM at* tod beljwmy nalgbbore^ 
|)Mk al ^ft enan lUrka made • lUthev, John, * InoM." 

• • • 

5 "Ihaaebepnitaadpanoan'paiVTiigetlmttlwTnter, 
lirete can I neither aolfe iioi^/a} no qmge* no aqmtee lyuei rede, 
But I can fjmde in a fdde* or in a foorloage an hare. 
Better ^an in Ata<M v<r* or in Aeaf< ofMiMf 
Ckmitme oon claoae wd* and kenne it to my paroohienei.* *' * 

[I%s Vision of WiUiam ooncemimg Piers the Plowman, &c., bj 
William Langland; text of 1377, edited hj the Ber. Walter W. 
Skeat, M.A. (£^y English Text Society), 1869, pp. 78-80.] 



Extract zn. JLJD» ISSO* 

THE PARABLE OF THE TABES IN THE WHEAT. 

By John Wicuf. [See p. 40 ; m0 also pp. 282 and 283.] 

' Another parable Jheraa jmtte forth Ho hem, i^yinge. The kyngdam of heoenoi 
is maad Uohe to a man, that aew good aeed in his tedd. BnU when men alepten, 
his enmye oame^ and aew abooa demel, \tr eoM [fom], in the midll at whele^ 
andwenteawey. Sothely when the herbe hadde growid, and maad froyt, thanne 
the demel, \w eokii, apperiden. Foreothe the semaontis of the hiabondeman 
Vsomyinge ni^, Nwiden to hym. Lord, wher thon hast nai aowen good seed in thi 
feeld? wher of than hath it demel, Vr eoM? And he seith to hem. The man 
enmye hath don this thing. Trewly the semaontis seiden to him, Wolt thon we 
go, and gedren hem ? And he saith. Nay, lest peraoentnre ^e gedrynge demeta* 
V>r eoeUf, draw Tp by the roote togidre with hem and the whete. 8aib«se^hem 
bothe weze til to rype ooroe ; and in tyme of rype oom I shal seie to reperis, 
First gedre soe^ gedre demels, V>r eocMlif, and byndeth hem to gidre in knytohisi 
^ smalt huHdeiis, for to be brent, bat gediBre se whete in to my heme.' 

[The Holy Bible in tlie earliest Engliiih yersionB, made from the 
Latin Vulgate bj John Wydiffe and hie followers; edited by the 
Ber. Joeiah Forshall and Sir Frederic DIadden, 1850, ir., 84-5.] 



• OL Ohaooer's * poor parson c( atown*:— 

' Wyd was his psiisdi, and hoosss fer aeondor. 
Bat he ne lafte not for rqme ne thonder. 
In enriiesse nor in mesnhinf to TJsite 
The fenesfee in his parlssohe, moche and llte^ 
Uppon his feet, and in his bond a staf .' 
TUs noble ensample to his sheep he yaf 
That flrsl he wroaghte, and after that he tangfata 
Out cf the goepA he tho wordee oanghts^ 
And this flgnre he addede eek therto^ 

That if golds roste^ what Bohal yren doo ? 

• • e 

* He was also a lemed man. a clerk 
That Oristee gospd trewoy wolde predie ; 
Hie parisohens derootly wolde he tocfaai* 

iPtoUvue to the CmUerbtHTf fW/ee.) 
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1 

; SznucT XIIL A.D. 1337. 

THE SUBSTITUTION OF ENGLISH FOB FRENC 
By John of Trbyisa. [See pp. 29 and 40.] 

* |>U apeyryng Unfuriny or impairitig'i of J>e bar> tonge {the mother 
BnglUh] jB by-cauae of twey [<iro] Jnnges :— on js, for \Ucaute'] ohy] 
•ede^ a^enes lagaifut'} Jm rsage and monere of al oJ>^ nacIonB, ba|> lat 
peQed for to leue here [/A«ir] onne longnge, & for to oonstme here lei 
here l^inges a [in] Freynech, & babbc]>. 8u]>the ihave sinen} Jm Kormai 
forstin-to Engelond. Also, gentil men children bu\> ytau^t for to speke F 
fram tyme )>at a Ithepl bu)> 3rrokkcd in here crodd, & connc)> Iknote 
speke A playe wi|> a child hys brouch ; and oplondysch Irustic] men w^ 
ham-sylf Ithemselpet] to gentil men, & fonde^ lendeavour] wi|> gret 
ijMint'} for to speke Freynsch, for to be more ytold of Ireetoned qfl, 

* pys maner« was moche y-rsed to-fore [beforel j>e f urstc mor^yn \mm 
plague^— probablp that of 1348] A ys 8e)>the IHnce] somdd ychannged [k 
ehangai]. For lohon Gomwal, a mayst^ of gram^ret chayngede |>6 lore 

I ing} in gramfr-soole, Si constniccion ieonttruing'] of Freynsch in-to Be 

St Blchard Penoryoh lomede JMit manere teohyng imanner of lettcking^ 
dt oJmt men ot Penoryoh ; so )Kzt now, J>e Jer of cure Lord a jxrasand |>re I 
fonre score dk fyne, of J>e seonnde kyng Biohard after ]jo oonqncst nyne i 
nUUh fear qf the reign if Ri^ard IJ.\ in al J>e gram«r-flcolei<^ Kng^dondc 
leoel^ Frensoh dk oonstme|> di lume)» an iin} Snglyscb, and lwbbe|> 
ETanntage in on syde & desaranntage yn ono^ ; here Ithetr"] aTaootaec 
a Itxme|> here giam^ yn lasse tyme |>an ohiidem wer ywoned [wmi] 
dlsayanntage ys, ]>at now ohiidem of gramer-soole oonne^ [Amow] ii 
Frensch [xm can here lift iknottt their I<^] heele, & J>at ys harm for ham 
dt a soholle lif they shall] passe |mb se dk tranayle in strange londes, it \ 
oaas also. Also gentil men habbe)» now moohe yleft ll4ft-€glf'] for to tei 
ohiidem Frensoh.* 

[TroTisa's translation of Higden*8 Polychronicon, 1387, frt 
contemporary M8. Tiberius D. yii., quoted in Morris and I 
Specimens of Early English, Pt. II., p. 241, ed. 1894.] 



SZTBAOTXiy, 

1377-73 (XoeH) « 1377.33 CSkeat). 
THE VISION OF PHHiOSOPHY. 
B/ Gboffrbt Ghaucbr. 

[Boethius, 480 ?-524 (firom whom the following extract is 
lated), was a Roman patrician, imprisoned by the £: 
Theodoric During his confinement he wrote his treat! 
Qmsolatione Philosophia, Chaucer*s version was preceded ] 
by King Alfred. See pp. 86 and 13.] 
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*In >e maiM while ^ I stUto reoordode }rfse |>lngeB wi^ 017 self {kU ppmimf 
cofnpiaM]. and marlsede my wepU compleynte wi)» offloe of poyntel {ttpU}. I 
•aw stoBdyng aboro J>e hey^t of my heued a woman of fall greet naarenca by 
•cmblaiint hir eyen brennyng and clere seing oner ]io oomtme my^t imighi] of 
men. wi|> a lijfly oolonr and wi)» iwiche Tigonre and >trenkc)» [drengtk} JMit it 
mysio not be emptid [ejchauUed], ^Al were it 10 |wt sdus was fnl of so greet 
age. |>at menne woldo not trowe in no manere )>&t ache wore of ouro eldo. |7e 
Btatore of hir waa of a dontons ingement. for aomtyme adie consireynede [ooji- 
traeted] and schronk hir lelaen lyche to ^ oomone mesnro of men. and aomtyme 
it semedo ^t the touchedo )« bcoene wi)» |)e hey|;te of hir hcood, and when adie 
hef iraised} hir heood boycr scho peroede ]>e aeloe henenc. so ^t ^ sy^ of men 
loUng was in ydel [in tain}. ^ Hir do^ weren maked of rys^ ^^y^ [/A<ji] 
)>redea and anbtQ crafte of perdurable ikuiing} matcre. Jm wyche do^ Khe 
hadde wonen wi|» her owen hondes : as I knowa wel aftir by hir selfe. doclaryng 
and shewyng to um |>e beante. [>e wiche do^ a derkenesof aforleten [negUeted] 
aiid dbtpiaed dde hodde doskid and dirkid aa it ia wont to dirken [darken} by- 
smoked [besmaJted] ymagoa. ko.* 

[Chnccers Boethius, from the Addit. MS. 10.340 (Br. Museum), 
ed. by Dr. R. Morris {E. E. Text Soc.), 1868. 6. It wUl be useful 
i'j compare the text in Skeat's Chaucer, 1894, based on Dr. Fumi- 
Tali's ed. of MS. Camb. I. L 3, 21 (Chaucer Soc., 1886).] 



BiTRACT XV. AJO. 1390. 

THE PORTRAIT OF THE SOHIPMAN. 
By Gboffrst Cuaxtcbb. [See p. 37.] 

* A Sdiipman waa ther, wonyng IdtftUing} far by woMte ! 
For ought I woot, be waa of Dertemouthe. 
Ho rood upon a rouney [Aorje], as he couthe, 
In a gowne of faldyng {eoaru eloOi} to the kne. 
A daggere hangyng on a loas ilace, kmjfard} haddo he 
Abonte hia nekke under hia arm adoan« 
The hoote lomcr hadde maad hia hew al bronn ; 
And certainly he waa a good f elaweb 
Ful many a draught of wyn liad he drawe 
From Bordenx-ward, whil that the chapman deepw 
Of nyoo oonadonce took he no keep. 
If that he fongfate, and hadde the helgfaer hand, 
By water he ««ite hem hoom to every land. 
But of hia craft to rikne wd the tydea, 
Hia atranea and hia dangers him Miidet, 

His herbergfa {harbour] and his mone iimoon] his lodemenage [pOotage], 
Ther waa non snoh from Hnlle to Okrtage. 
Hardy he was, and wys to undtrtake ; 
With many a tempert hath hia herd ben adiake. 
He knew wd all the harenet, as thd were. 
From Bootlood {or Qottland] to the cape of Fynestcre, 
And CTety cryk in Bretayne and in Spiqme ; 
Bis barge y-dapud was the ICagddayne.' 
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We get a further glimpse of this sun-bamed mariner in the plo- 
logue to hiB tale. The host, urith a brace of oaths, calls upon thft 
parson: — 

* The Person him ansTrcrde : " BenedicUet 

What cjleth the mnn, so synf ally to swere ? " 

Oar Ost answcrd : " Jankyn, be ye there ? 

Now goodo men," qnod oar Osto, " herkneth me. 

I smel a loller \lollard\ ia the %vincl/' qaod ho, 
** Abideth for Goddes digne passion, 

For we schul have a predicadon ; 

This loller heer wolde prcchen as somwhat." 
** Kay by my father soale ! that shal he nat," 

Saydo the Schipmon ; " heer schal he naught prcchc. 

He schal no gospel glosen heer nc tccho. 

We levyn [believe^ al in the gret God," qnod he. 
** Ho wolde 80\rcn some difliailti^ 

Or springcn cokkil [tares »] in oar clcnc com. 

And thcrfor, 0?t, I wome the byforn 

Hy joly body schal a tale telle, 
[And I schal cllnken yon so mcry a bello 

That I schal woken ol this compagnie ; 

But it schal not ben of philoeophie, 

Ke of physike, no tcrmes qucinto of lawe ; 

Thcr is but litcl Latin in my mawe."]* 

[Canterbury Tales, Aldine Edition of Chaucer's Works, ii., 13.— 
SiL, 106-7. Cf. the text of Skeat's edition, 1894.] 



BxraAOT ZVI. A.D. lftft9. 

THE SCHEME OF THE * REPRESSOR.* 

By Rbginald Fbcock. 

[The author, it will be observed, claims to write in the ' common 
people's language.' jSm p. 42.] 

* Now that God for his godenes and charito oeese the sooner In the oomoun 
peple snob ynwlja, yntrowe, and oucrhasti yndlmyming and blamynif maad 
npon the dergie, and that for the harmos and yuclls therbi comyng now aeld, y 
schal do therto smnwhat of mi port in this, that y schal iostifle xj. gouemaimcfs 
{prae^ett\ of the clergie, whicho snmme of the comoan peple vnwijdy and 
▼ntreoli iagen and condempnen to be yuele ; of which zj. goaematmcia con is 
the having and rslng of ymagis in chirchis ; and an othir U pilgrimage in gc4ng 
to the memorialis or the mjmde placis [jAn'ne«, mynde=rtffiwm&raiier] of Beintia, 
and that pQgrimagls and ofCrlngls mowe be doon weel, not oonU priuely, ba% 
also openli ; and not oonli so of lay men, but rather of preestis and of bischopisu 

* Cf. Extract TII,~~The PwrcXU ^Ou Taret in (ht WheaL 
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And thia j achxil do bt trriting of thii pr ew n t twok in the oamcmii pepUs laiigiga 
plelnli and openll and lohortU, wad to be dapid l%s rtprtiting 9f otMr mtoU 
viiUng [Mamln^] iht cUrffU : and he {U] adul hane r. principal portlei. In Um 
fixste of whiche partioe achal be mad in general maner the leid repniing, and 
In general manor proof to the xj. wid gonenutimQls. And in the ij*. ilj*. iiij*. 
and ▼•. principal parties achal be maad in special maner the seid repressing ; and 
in qieclal maner the proof to the same xj. goaemannda ; thons aUa othere 
goiwmannda of the dergio, for whiche the dergy is worthi to be blamed in 
brotherly and neisbonrly correpdoon, j schal not be abonte to exonae ndther 
defende; bat preie,Bpeke, and write in alpadenoe and doctrine, that the dergie 
forsake hem, leue, and amende.' 

[Fecock's Repreuor, 1860, i., 4, Bi^ingion's Edition, Bolls 
Collection.] 



SIR ECTOR'S LAMENT FOR SIR LANCELOT. 

By Sib Tuoxas Malort. 

[After the death of King Ajrthor at the Battle of Oamlan, Sir 
Lancelot Tieited Qnenerer at Almesbniy. Passing thence he entered 
a monastery, and, there dying, his body iras carried, hj his own 
desire, to his castle of Joyons Qard, oonoeming which we are told in 
La Mort tPArthur$, * some men say Anwick, and some men say it 
is Bamborow.' It is supposed to be Berwick. Bet p. 43.] 

*And whan ayr Ector herde auche nojae & lyghte in the qnyre of loyooi 
garde ILaneeloCt eaatUi] he alyght & pat hia hora ttoxa. hym & came into the 
quyre & there he aawe men qmge ympt/dt al they knewe wyr Ector / bat he 
knewe not them / than wente ayr Bora vnto ayr Ector & tolde hym how there 
laye his brother syr Lanncelot dede / 4t than Syr Ector threwe hya ahdde awerde 
& helme from hym / A whan he behdde ayr Laoncdottes ry aage he fyl [fell] 
doan in a awoan / dc whan he waked it were harde ooy tonge to telle Uie dolefal 
complayntes tliat he made for hia brother /A Lannodot bo sayd thou were beds 
of al cryKten knyghtes A now I dare aay aayd ayr Ector then air Lanncelot 
there thou lyest that thoa were nener matched of erthdy knyghtea hande / A 
thou were the cnrtest [moK courteous] knyght that eaer bare ahelde di then 
were the tmeat frende to thy louar that eaer beatrade bora & thoa were the 
treuest loner of a fiynful man that eaer loaed woman /& tlioa were the kyndeet 
man that euer atrake wyth awerde / is thoa were the godelyest persone ^ eaer 
cam emonge pree4 Ipreu] of knyghtes / it thoa was the mekest man A the 
Ientyll&(t that etier etein halleenmnge ladyea / A thoa were the atcmcst knyght 
to thy mortal foo that euer put apere in the brcate/* 

[Le Morte Darthur^ Book xxi., Capitolam xiii. Facsimile re- 
print of Ctixton's original edition of 1485| edited by H. Oskar 
t>ommer, Ph.D., 1889, rol. i. p. 896*.] 
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ExTUCT XVIIL A.I>. 1828. 

THE PARABLE OF THE TARES IN THE WHEAT. 

By WuxiAic Ttndaijl [See p. 46, and also pp. 277 and 283. 

* Another simflitDde pnt be fcnth / nnto them tayngo : The kyngdin off bet 
js Ijrico unto a man which sowed good seedo in bis fdde. BaU irbjil n 
■hlepte / ther com his f oo / and sowed tares amonge the whcato / and went 1 
wayo : Whfi the blade was sprOge np / Ad bad brought forth frute / thS appa 
the tares also. The servaunts cam to the householder / and sajde onto bfan : E 
Bowedest not thou good seed I thy dosse / from whence then hath it tarss? ! 
sayde to them / the fiyions man hath dcme this. Then the aerrBunta ai^yde m 
hym : wylt thou then that we go Ad gader it? and he sayde / naj / lest wh 
ye go aboute towedeont the tares / ye ploc^e uppe also with them the wheats 
the rotts : let botha growo together tyll barrest onne / and in time of bairsst 
will sayo unto my repers / gadther ye fyrst the tores / Ad bjrnd them ta dw 
to be brCt : bat gadther the wheate I to my bamo.' 

[Tyndale's black-letter New Tsetament (1525 or 1626). Fr 
faceimile. Bristol, 1862.] 



BxTRACT Xnc. AJO. 18S8. 

A LETTER FROM PRISON. 

By Sib Tiiobcas Mors. [Written * with a cole ... to hya daugh 
miustres Margaret Roper, within a whyle after he iras prisoi 
in the towre.' See p. 46.] 

*Myne own good donghter, our lorde be thanked I am in good hdthi 
bodye, and in good quiet of minde : and of worldly tbynges I no more da 
thenlhane. Ibeseohehymmakeyoaallmeryiuthehopeof heaoen. And* 
tl^ynges as I somewhat longed to taike with you aU, oonoemlng the wotVk 
come, our Lorde put thdm into your myndes, as I truste he dcthe and betta 
by hys holy splrite : who blesse you and prescrue you alL Written wyth a oob 
your tender louiog father, who in hys pore prayers forgctteth none of yon 
nor your babes, nor your nurses, nor your good husbandes nor year good 1 
bandes shrewde Idevcf] wyues, nor your fathers shrcwde wyfe neither, nor 
other frondes. And thus fare ye hartdj well for lacke of paper. 

' TuoMAS llODM knigfal 

[The worJcee of Sir Thomas More Knyght, emietyme Lo 
Chauncellour of England, wrytlen hy him in the Englyth tonge. U 
Vol. U. p. 1430.] 
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Extract ZZ. A.I>. 18€9. 

THE BISHOP AND ROBIN HOOD. 
By Hugh Latdoeb. [See p. 47, and also p. 49.] 

' Eacr thyi offlco of preadiyngo hath bene leait reguded,it hath douite hadde 
the name of goddei ecno'ce. .... I oame once myidfe to a place, li^jmg 
on a iornaj homo warde from London, and I sente worde oner nyghte into the 
toune that I would preach there in yemominge bouaoie it washoljrdi^, andne 
thoaght it was an holye di^es woccke, the chnrohe stode in my waye, aad I 
toke my honM and my oompanye, and went thither, I thonghte I ahoolde haoe 
found a greate ocnnpanye in the ohnrche, and when I came there, the ohnrrhe 
dure was faste locked. 

* I tarried there half e an homer and more, at last the k<qre was tcnaadM, and one 
of the pariflhe oommm ta me and soyee. Byr thys is a buaye daje wyth ru, we 
can net hearo yon, it is Ilobyn hoodos daye. The parishe are gone a lirode 
[abroad] to gather for Robyn hoode, I praye you let [pnvent] them not. I was 
f a>-ne there to gcuo place to Bobyn hoode, I thought my zochet shonlde haue 
bene regarded, thonghe I wexo not ; bat it wooldo not seroe, it was fsjn to gene 
placo to Bobyn hoodcs men.' 

[Seven Sermons b^ore MHward VI. on each Friday in Lent, 1549 
(Arbei^s Keprint, 1869, 173).] 



Extract XXI. A*B. 1887. 

THE PARABLE OF THE TARES IN THE WHEAT. 
From the Gbxbya Biblb. [See also pp. 277 and 282.] 

' Another similitcde pot be forth mto them, asjlnff. The kyngdome of heanen 
is like mto a man wUdi sowed good seed In his Add. Bat while men slept, 
there oame bis ft>, Ik sowed turos among tlie wbeitt, and went his w^y. And 
whon the blade was sprong rp k broght forth trnte, then appeared the tares 
oho. 

Then oame the senaiites of the hooseholder, h siyd Tnto htan, Syr soweddest 
not thoa good teed In thy dose, ftrom whence HMD bath it tares? And be said 
to them, the enaioos man hath done this. Then the semantf ssyd Tnto hym, 
Wylt thoa then that we go and wede them cot ? Bat be said. Nay, lest while ye 
go about to wede oat the tores, jeplockTp also with them tike wheat. Let both 
growe together ^Ihanest conie,andintjme4)f haroesftilwylsiy totherepos, 
gather ye fyrst the tares, h bind them in sheoei to be bameds bat gather the 
wheat into my bame.* 

[QenewBibU, 1557,a8prmtodinBag8te/8£^2MA2&»ni/)^1841.] 
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XxnuLcr XXn. A.I>. 1870« 

THE APOLOGY FOR * THE SCHOOLMASTER.' 
By KoQEB Ascniu. [See p. 69.] 

* 

*\nae men I know, will well allow of my diolae herein : and as for aocii, ^rb» 
bane not witfce of them eelucs, but must leamo of others, to lodge right of mem 
doyngCB, let them read that wise Poet Jlorae* in his Arte PoHiea, who willetli 
wisemen to beware, of hie and loftie Titles. For, great ihippes, reqidxtt coit& 
taoUing, and also afterward dangerous goaemment : Small boates, tie neitlier 
Terie chaxgeable in makyng, nor verie oft in great ieopordie : and yet th^ cary 
many ^rmes, as good and costlie ware, as greater vesBels do. A meane Angament, 
mayeaselie boarc.the light burden of a small ftmte, and hane alwalse at hand, a 
ready excuse for ill handling : And some praise it is, if it so channoe, to be better 
in deede, than a man dxire venture to secme. A hye title, doth dlarge a nan, 
with the heauie burden, of to great a promise : and therefore saytb Horace Tcrie 
wlttelie, that, that Poete was a verie foole, that began hys booke, with a goodUs 
Terse in doede, but ouer proude a promise.' 

Forlunam Piiami cantabo et ncMU beUum, 

And after, as wiselie, 

QuofUd rectHu hk, qui nil molUur inepth, Ac* • 

[T%e Scholemaster, 1570, 65 (Arbei^B Beprint, 1870}.] 



SxxBACT ZXin. A.I>. XSB9m 

THE FIRST ADVENTURE OF THE 'FAERY QUEENR' 

By Edicund Spknseb. [See p. 64.] 

*• • . In the beginning of the ftost, there presented him selfe a tan olownfah 
joimge man, who falUng before the Qooene of Faeries desired a boone (as the man- 
ner then was) which during that feast she might not refuse : whldli was that bee 
might have the atchievement of any adventure, which daring that feast "^w*!.! 
happen ; that being granted, ho rested him selfe on the floore, miflt thxoo^ bis 

* The whole of the passage mns thus :— 

* Don't open like the oydio, with a burst : 

« Troif's war and PrianCtfate art hen rehearsed,** 

What's coming, pray, that thus he winds his horn f 

The numntain labonrs and a mouse is banu 

Far better he who entert at Mm ease. 

Nor takei four breath with emptjf/lourishet : 
" Bing, Hose, the man who, after Troy was burned, 

8aw divers cities, and their manners learned." ' 

Gonington's Translation of the Satires, &c., 1871, 177, 
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roftldtla for a better plAoa. Boone after entral a faire Ladle [CTm] in mooming 
weedes, riding on a white iune, with a dwarfe behind ber leedlng a warlike steedf 
that bore the Armee of a knight, and hii qMere In the dwwrfes hand. She falU 
ing before the Qoeene of Faerlee, oomplajned that her father and mother, an 
ancient King and Qoeene, had bene hy a huge dragon many yeers ahat up in a 
faraaen Oastle, who thence aoftared them not to Iwew ; and therefore beaooght the 
Vmerj Qoeene to aaalgne her aome one of her knighta to take on him that ezployt. 
Preaently that clownish peraon opetarting, deairad that adTentnre ; wheraat the 
Qoeene much wandering, and the Lady moch gaine-aajing, yet he eameatly im- 
portonedhiadoaire. In the end the Lady tdd htm, that onleaae that armoarwhidi 
ahe bronght wookl aerre him (that is, the armour of a Ohriatian man apedfled 
by Saint Paol, t. [tI.] ^hea.) that he oonld not aocceed in that entcnwiee : 
which being forth-with put upon him with doe fomitnroa thereonto, he aeemed 
the goodlieat man in al that company, and waa well liked of the Lady. And 
efteaoonea taking on him knic^thood,and moontingonthatatramige Ckxnaer, be 
went forth with her on that a d ve n tore : where begjnneth the flnt booke, lii. 

A gentle Knight waa prirking on the plajne,' Ac 
[Letter to Sir Walter Bdeigh, dat«d < 23 lannarie, 1589/] 



BzTBACT XXIV. A.D. 1890. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE RED-CROSS KNIGHT AND UNA. 
By "Edwoixd Spxnssb. [See p. 64.] 

' A gentle Knight waa pricking [«pitrrlii^] on the plainer 

Ydadd in mii^Ue annea and allTar ahialde. 

Wherein old dinta of deepe wonnda did remaine. 

The croel markoa of many a blondy flelde ; 

Yet armea till that time did he nerer wield : * 

Bia angiy ateede did chide hia faming bitt, 

Aa moch diadayning to the onrbe to yield : 

Full iolly knight he aeemd, and feire did aitt, 
Aa one for knightly giuata and fleroe encoonten iitt. 

* And on hia breat a bloodie croaae he bore. 
The deare remembranoe of hia dying Lord, 

Vor whoae aweete aake that glorioiia badge he boi% 

And dead aa llTlng erer him ador'd : 

Upon hia ahiald the like waa alao aoor'd. 

For aoreraine hope, which in hia helpe he had : 

Bii^t faithfoU trne he waa in deede and word, 

Bnt of hia oheera did aeeme too mrAMmntk Md ; 

Yet nothing did he dread, bat erer waa ydrad C<f^«nM]* 

• • • • 

* AloTdy ladle rode him faire beside. 
Upon a lowly aam more white then anow. 
Yet ahe much whiter, but the aame did hide 
Under a Tela, that wtmpled waa full low. 



• Cf. Lttkr U> Sir Walter Raloghf Extract YTTn . 
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And over an a blaoko rtote she did throw 
Ai one that inlj moarnd : ao waa ahe aad 
And hearie sat upon her paUrqr dov : 
Seemed [if] in heart aome hidden can ihe had» 
I AndbyherinalineamiDnwhitelambeBheladClfQ/ 

[Faery Queene, Bk. i., Canto i. 1, % 4.] 



; I 



Extract ZZV. A«D. X%9%. 

THE ELIZABETHAN STAGE. 
By Sib Philip Sidney. \^8e€ p. 52, and also p. 59.] 

' Our Tragediea, and Comedies, (not without canse criod oat acpaloaiO oh 
rules, nejther of honest oioilitto, nor of akilfoU Foetrie, excepting €forbod 
Saeivlttef—S€€ p. 61, s. 88] (againe, I say, of those that I haoe seene,) whJ 
withstanding, as it is full of stately speedies, and wdl-somiding Fhraaes, < 
to the height of Seneca his stile, and as fall of notable moralitie, wtaldi 
most dellghtfally teach ; and so obtayne the rery end of Poesie : yet In 1 
is very defections in the circamstaances ; which grooacth mee, became 11 
not remaine as an exact model of all Tragedies. For it is faalty both U 
and time, the two necessary companions of all corporall actions. For wh 
stage should alwaies represent but one place, and the yttermoet time press 
in it, should be, both by ArittotWi precept, and common reason, bat oi 
there is both many dayes, and many places, inartiflcially Imagined. Bi 
be so in Oorbodudt^ how much more in ol the rest ? where "yon shal hwre 
the one side, and Affrick of the otho:, and so many ynder-Ungdoma, H 
Player when he oommeth in, most euer b^(in with telling where he is : or 
talo wll not be concoiaod. Now ye shal have throe Ladies, wallca to 
flowers, and then we must bsleeae the stage to be a Garden. Byimd bj, w 
newcs of shlpwrocke in the same place^ and then wee are to blanb, if we 
it not for a Rock. 

Vpon tho backe of that, comes out a hidlons Monster, with fire andsmo] 
then the miserable bdioldcrs, are bonnde to take it for a Cane. Whilo 
mean-time, two Armies flye in, represented with foure swords and boi^le] 
then what horde heart wiU not recdue it fbr a pitched fielde 7* &&* 

[An ApdogieforPoetrie, 1595 (Arber's Reprint, 1868), 68— 

• (y. Shakespeare, King Henry F., Chonu :— 

— < Can this cockpit hold 
Tho Tosty fields of France? or may we cram 
Within this wooden the rery casques 
That did affright the air at Aginoourt ? 
O, pardon,' &o. 
Mr. Knight thinks that Sidney's words magr havtt pronipted Bhakeipett 
peal to his audience in this address to *piece out ovur imrerftetloos wttl 
■ I thoughts.* See also as to < the wooden 0/ p. 69, a. 87«" 
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'CAMTBmBVRT TAIBS.' 



t 



In the acooimt giren od p. 86, s. 17, the Oanterhuty TiUe$ were 
roughly dated 1890. It has heen conjectured, howeyer, that tha 
Echeme of the Pilgrimage had heen adopted, and the Prologue com- 
posed, about 1385-6 ; that some already written tales were fitted to 
the new scheme ; that others were then written, but not enough to 
complete the projected plan. The order in whidi the tales were 
produced cannot, of course, be finally settled ; but it may fairly be 
assumed that the best work — especially in rrgard to charactpxisation 
— is the latest Four tales, those of the Second Nun, the Clerk, the 
Man of Laws, and the Monk, are among those supposed to hare 
been written, wholly or in part, before the scheme of the poem had 
been formed ; ^ and the Knight's tale is probably a remodelling of a 
lost Palamon and AreUe, For the sources of the tales see Skeat's 
Chaucer, iii. 371-504, and the Originals and Analogues published 
by the Chaucer Society. The order of the tales in the following 
list is that proposed nearly thirty years ago by Dr. Furnivall, the 
thoroughness of whose work may be estimated by the fact that 
scholars hare found but little room even for the suggestion of 
modification, f 

I. Eniqhtb^s Talb is a condensed version of the Teseide of 
Boccaccio (1313—1376), and recounts the lores of Palamon and 
Arcite for Emily, sister of Theseus' wife, Hippolita. She is made 
the prise of battle. Arcite wins, but, dying by an accident, be- 
queaths the lady to Palamon, in a speech, which for its dramatio 
eloquence Mr. Cowden Clarke {Bichcs qf Chaucer, Advertisement to 

* For a brief stateacnt of the argomaita, more or lew latisfactoiy, see ICi; 
PoUord's Friwter, H «k& 

t The metre of the Cknterhpy Toleiis generany the rhymed boroio oonnlei. 
A writer in the WatmUuttr Review ffirm the foUowing * golden rule * far reKUnir 
Chauoer. * Pnmoanoe the final tfwheaefer the metre deoiands II, sad the flaal 
qrllable In all weeds of French orlgio, as e^. in oonga. risin, hoooAr, clamor, 
manite. Bear in mind, also, that the stiaagenesi ox tbree-fourths of the words 
reenlte from the aatiqnated wav in whioh they are speUed, and that whea de- 
prived of an « or ao II, or oioerwiae ilightly altered, they become familiar. 
Tbey are old friends disgtdsed in foreign garb ; when we hear them spoak 
their fChuigfneu Taaiihea* 
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anmJ BUkn, 1S70) placM bMida the Oagj am Sit £ 
footed at p. 281 (Extract XVU.) 

' " Kmnght but Um wntnl ipUt iB mjB bait 
Dtdin ■ porit <'! lU* inj lonni iDNtto 

To JOG, mj 1X^1 tJut 1 tcpTIB TlUBt ; 

Bnt I brqiHtlis th* •ktIo* oI m; fot 

To jga tlKmD srgrr atatan, 

6jn that mj Ijf db taty no longer dm*. 

AUHfttOVOO] ftllASy tho PVTTUB tlAHlKB, 

That I (or jva t»Ti nfllnd, and N long*! 
AIIU,t>i«daUiL ■Uum^nBmBliBl 
AUai, departTDg of oni oompUTBl 
AUul ajn berta queen 1 aSiM.myvjt 
If TB lisrtei IkIt, Bndem of my 1]Ff r 



Firwel I my iwcBi (oo I mjo Bmcljo 

For Into o( Oodp Hid berknolli whit I Kjr, 

I hiiTo how with mj oosTn Pilumon 
Sod ctryf ond ruoour min; o dij l-gon. 
For lOTO ot Jcv, Knd for my jDlooilo. 
And Jopltar h vli my loirlD gyo [jTB^Ji 
To "ptkon ot B Mmont proprely, 
Vith •lis oinniBulunaa tnwol;, 
Tbit ft (0 Mjn, iToUw, honour, ud knlghtbede 

VjidOBi, 1 Hi— II. Htut, aad bej kj'Dnde, 

Tndun, «)d il tlut loBgoUi to that orb, 
So loplter hm of m/ totila s*r%, 
Ai In th[« mrld light nov no bmn I non 
8o wortbr to b« lored M Pduwo, 
TbAt vrT«tii yon, and vol doB all hla lyf 
And U that tnn jv Mbnl ben ■ wjt, 
ToTTot Bot PalamoB, Uio gontil m 



rdblaap 






CIL1KT.1IO 

D^fdto hu puspliraced Uii* tale niidBF the title of J 
end Areilt. 

XL Ueu.bbi/s TiLa.— Ths Miller, wlio h drunk, ttilU i 
talft, foe irhich no original has been traced, of the miachait 
carpsuter. 

HL BazWB Tale. — The Reore, a oarpentet by ItbiIb, anc 
' a aklandre eolarik maa,' lelorlB -irith Ein cquully injurious ti 
millw, bMtd upon a Treucb fabliau. 

IV. Cdox'b Tiu begina u a story of a diaorderlj 
prentice ; aod bteaks ofT after some fifty lines. Then gi 
fellows the Iblt of Gamelyn, of which the plot lesembles 
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■peare'f ^ Foil JUItf 2il (fM Appendix 0., No. X.). Hub if an older 
tale (e, 1S40 ?), not hj Chanoer, which he, it is thought, intended 
to rewrite for the Yeoman. 

y. SntonufT OF lAwn'fl Talb is the story of Constance in Gower's 
Cai^estio Amaniis, Book ii. ; both, howerer, drew from the Life cj 
Comtamos in Nicholas Triret's Anglo-Norman Chronicle (e, 1331). 

VL ScHiFMAif's Talb is in the Decameron (D. riii., N. L), and 
shows how a good-for-nothing Monk used the mon^ he had bor- 
rowed from a merchant to ruin his wife. 

Vn. PBiOBBBai*s Taim tells how the Jews mnrdered a Qiristian 
child, who, dead and cast in a pit, bj miracle :^> 

' TlMT be with throte iFOorre lij uptfghl^ 
Bib Ahna ndt m p to rU gtn to tjiig9 
8o lowde, that tX the plsoe Mgnn to ryngSi** 

Vin. Cbavcib's Taus. — ^When called npon for his tale, CShancer 
commences a parody of the Ketzical Bomances, entitled the Sims of 
Sit Tkopae,* foU of phrases taken from Imimbrae, Li beaui deeconue, 
and other Bomances in the same style ' (l^jrrwhitt). Being cnt short 
by the frank cUsapprobation of the Host, who bids him tell 

*iomwfaetettelert 
In which thn be Bom iDMrthe or doolrine,' 

he relates, inproee, a highly edi^ring Tale qfMeUbeui oMd kU wife^ 

Pmdmiee, from a French originaL The prologna to Sir 2%apa» 

contains that description of the PoetTs appearance iHiidi has been 

already referred to {eee p. 84, s. 17). 

' Ours host to jape began. 

And than at ent ha lokad npon mo 

And lajde thoa, " What man art thoa ? " qnod he t 

** Thoa lokMt as thoa woldeal fjndaan hara 

For erv upon the croond I at the tiara ; 

Ap procha ner, and loke metOj, 

Now wan joo, titm, and let thit man hate tpaoe. 

He in the waat it tohape at wel at I ; 

Thit were a popei in an ann to embnoe 

For any wonman, nnal and fair of face. 

He tesMth elTitch bj hit ooontenaonoe 

For onto no wight doth he deliannoe.* 

IX. Mo2rx*8 Talb. — The Monk follows with a number of doleftil 
tragedies of illnstrions men, of which he has * an bandied in his 
cell/ until his audience stop him, the Host sayiqg plainly that 
' therein is no disport, ne game.' 

X. NoMKB Pbbstb's Taui is that of J%e Coek and ike For, 
paraphrased by Dryden, and is derired from the Boman de Rcnartt 
ch. V. 

• CL Sxtract Y., Appendix A, ts to the doingt of the Jcwi of Norwleh. 

U 
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XI. DocTOUB or Phisik's Tali is thestoiyof Appius and 
ginia, ' as tdleth Titus Lmus.' Chancer reaUj follows the A 
de la Hose, 6613-82. See LouDsbary's Studua in Chancer, iL 

XTT. Pabdoitbb's Talb, from the Cento Nonells AnHok^ i 
Btoiy of three comrades irho fiod a treasure. To keep it^ ti 
them kill the third, but afterwards die from drinkiDg wine tbi 
on his part, had poisoned. The tale appears in many languagi 

XTTT. WiF of Bathe's Tai^.— After a lengthj prelude, i 
has been modernised by Pope, the Wife of Bath tella the 
(paraphrased bj Dryden in 1700) of a Knight who married a 
woman ont of gratitude. Snch a tale is told by Gower, Cbf| 
AmarUis, Book i., and the ancient ballad of the Marriage ^ 
Gawaine has a similar subject. 

XIV. Frsbb*s Talb is a malicious story of an arbitrary 
moner, who was carried away by the Fiend. 

XV. Soxpnottb's Talb is, of course, a retaliadoo. It zeo 
the story of a covetous Friar, who was baffled and humiliated 
sick husbandman, whose goods he desired. 

XVL Glbbx's Talb.— The clerk then telb the beautiAil ate 
patient Griselda, perhaps the most admired of all the Tfafa^ i 
he (the Clerk) says he 

< Lerned at Padove of a worthy clerk,' 
Fronnccs Petrark, the lanreat poete 

whot rethorlqae sweta 

Enlnm jnd al Ytall of poetxie.' 

This story is told in tho Decameron, D. z., N. z. Chaucer, 
ever, has eridentlj taken it from a Latin translation made by Pet 
from Boccaccio, in 1373. That he received it orally from PeL 
(1804-74), daring one of his missions to Italy, as has been 
jecturod, rests upon no satisfactory evidence. 

XVII. Mabchaumt's Talb is supposed to have been derived 
a Latin fable. It is the old story of an old husband and a ^ 
wife. Pope has paraphrased it in January and May, 

XVUL Souteb's Talb is the 'half-told' stozy of Cambu 
Kingof Tartary:— 

* Of Oamball, and of Alganife, 
And who had Cacace to wife, 
That owu'd the virtuous ring and glass ; 
And of tlic wondrous horse of brasi 
Ou which tho Tartar king did ride.' * 

XIX. Franxklbtm's Talb. — Taken, he sajSf from a 'Bretoi 

• 77 P'merofo. Milton writes OambilLscaa. 
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but told also bj Boccaccio (D. z., N. ▼.)> is tbe bUoj of Dongen, a 
Tirtnoiifl wife. 

XX. Sboomd Nomn's Tali is from two Latin liTes of St. Cecilia : 
that in the Legenda Aurea of Jacobus a Voragine is followed up to 
about 1. 348, then that of Simeon Hetaphzastes. 

XXI. Cakoit YncAN's Tali relates how a priest was hoaxed bj 
a pretended Alchemist. 

XXII. Mai7ivciflb*8 Talb is the fable of the White Crow turned 
black, from Orid's Metamorphoses (see also p. 32, s. 16). 

XXIII. Fbbsou2i*8 Talb, in pro$e, is a long professtooal discourse 
d§ Irdf de Superlnd, d$ Avaritid, &c., said to have been suggested 
by some portions of the French original of the AyenbUe cf InwU (tea 
p. 27. si 14). 

These twentj-three tales — twentj-four if the fifty-eight lines of 5tr 
7%opas be reckoned as a * tale '—are, as has been mentioned (p. 87X 
not disconnected narratives, but are united by ' links ' in which the 
pilgrims often chat about a tale already told, or refer to the neigh- 
bourhood in which they happen to be. If, therefore, the entire 
scheme had been carried out, we should have had a closely knit 
whole, in which we should have been able to follow the pilgrims both 
in regard to time and place with somewhat of the exactitude with 
which we trace the' weird wanderings of Dante in his great poem. 
As, however, we' have not all the tales, nor even ' links ' to all 
that we do possera, there are conspicuous gaps, although nine 
' groups ' are clearly recognisable. These it is usual to name after the 
letters of the alphabet^ as is done in the following table, in which tha 
Boman figures refer to the numbering of the list printed above : — 

B. Two tale* • XVI.-XVIL 
P. „ „ . XVIIL-XIX. 

\T. MM* 2LJL«~JL2LI« 

H. One tale • XXn. 

. xxin. 

The distance from London to Canterbury is only fifty-six nules, 
but parts of four days are supposed to be occupied in the journey. 
Inconiplete as the indications are, the following details may be 
giithered : — 

Day I. April 17.— From The Tabard Inn to Dartford; four 
talcs being told — those of group A. 

Day IL April 18. — From Dartford to Bochestcr. The six tales 
of group B. 

Day III. April 10.-— From Hochester to Ospringe. The seven 
tales of groups C, D, and £. 

Day IV, April 20.— Prom Ospringe to Canterbury. The tt* 
inaining tiles of cronpi* F, O, IT, and T, 

U2 



A. 


Four talcs 


. 


I.-IV. 


B. 


Six 


„ 


. 


v.-x. 


CJ. 


Two 


w 


• 


xi.-xn. 


D. 


Tliree 


w 


. 


X1II.-XV. 
I. Ono tale 
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Th> respectm and lepaxate quamto editions of Shakfl^cin'i 
FlsjB, it has been nid («m p. 64, 8. 40), appeased between 1597 nl 
1622— the latter being the date of the pnUicataon of (HitBo. T^ 
first FOLIO mB puUiahed in the following year ; and the edte 
John Heminge and Henzy GondeU, in their Address * ' to the gmt 
Variety of Beaden^' while lamenting the deceased Author's inabflkr 
to superintend the publication of his writings, profeaaed, nererthte 
to give the ^diTerse stolne and snneptitioQB copies,' whidi hadbsi 
•maimed* and 'deformed' by Tarions issoers, 'cni^d, and pcdeettf 
their limbes'; and, — ^in addition to these oonoct texts, — * aU the RSt 
[i.e. of Shakespeare's plays] absolute in their nnmbersi, as heeonetifBd 
them.' * Who,' they go on to say, * as he was a happie imitstoc flf 
Nature, was a most gentle ezpresser of it. His mind and hand wit 
together : And what he thought, he uttered with that eannese tbit 
we have scarse received from him a blot in his papers.' Itvu 
these words that elicited Ben Jonson's oft-quoted, * Would he hi 
blotted a thousand I ' That (as Jonson is careful to explain in }a 
Timber) the words were not malevolent, is clear from his lines vade 
the Droeshout portrait, and from the noble commendatory reiseB, 'to 
the memory of my beloved, the Author,' which were prefixed to fte 
Tery First Folio: — 

. . ' Looko how the &U.hcn face 
Lives in his issoe, even so the race 
Of ShakespeMes minde and manners brightly ahtiifl f 
In his well tomed and tme-filed lines. 
In each of whidi, he seemes to shako a lance, 
Ai brandish't at the eyes of Ignoranco. 
Sweet Swan of Avon ! what a sight it %vcro 
To see tiiee in our waters yet appeare, 
And make thoM flights upon the baukcs of Tliames 
That so did take Eliaa and our James ! ' 

* This Addrtu illustrates one of the foatnres of the Elizabethan mnm {m% I 
09, s. 87) :—' And though yon [the reader] be a Magistrate of wit. n^iS» tbi 
Stage at Siadk-FrUn, or the Coek-pU to arraigne Plajrei daUto,* icT^ 
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Yet, notwithiUndiiig the ooloiirable adyertiiemeiit of tha pUjeff 
* putters fbrth' of 1628, * it is howerer demonstrable,' say HeMrs. 
Clark and Wrigjit {Mirekant of Fmice; CUartndom IPrtu Serin, 
8rd Edition, 1869)^ that in nearly every case where a prerioos 
quarto existed the text iras printed from it, and it is almost certain 
that where there was no prerions edition the text of the folio was 
taken, not immediately from the author's M8^ but from a more or 
less hxltj taranseript' The general featorea of the First Folio are 
giTcn on pp. 64-5. The thirty-six plays which it contained were 
arranged in three groups, as follows. Those printed in italics had 
preyionsly appeared in quamto form : — 

(a) OoMxran. 
1. Tsnipcrt. 

3. Two Gentlemen of 
Verona. 

S. Merry Wbrti 9f 
Windsor, 

4. ICe aiaie for Xeanre. 

5. OoBktdj of Bnran. 
B.MuekAdoeiboutJfO' 

Mng, 
7. Low^t Imbom^t iMi, 



(c) 
10. [fVvlfM owl Otm- 

rtdm.*] 
SS. OotUtusoL 
97. nkuAmdtmkmt, 

29. Tbnon of AtfaMia. 

to. Jolint 

SI. ICubeth 

St. ir«nliC 

St. Ai^ 

ti. CMUOo. 

tClnftonj and Gbo- 
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(b) 
10. Xing Jotin. 

16. JNdkcrrf //. 

17. amrlVnFLt 

18. ffeiuy IV., FLU, 

19. ffenrf V. 

fO. Henry VI. (Pt. L) 
91. Henxy YL (Pi. tt.) 
». Henry VI. (Pi. iU.) 
98. Riehardlll. 
9«. Henry Ym. 



9. Mtr^ m t ^f Vmlet, 

10. Ai Ton like It. 

11. Tuning of the Shxew. 

12. AU'tWdlthatBrnle 

WeD. 
18. Twdfth Kigbi. 
14. Winter's Tkle. 

Besides these, and not indnded in the Folio of 1628, was the play 
of Pnridei, published in ^ptarto in 1609. A second ftdio was isnied in 
1632, a third in 1664, a fourth in 1685. After Howe's first • edited ' 
issue of 1709, came Pope's, 1725 ; Theobald's, 1738 ; Hanmer^s, 1744 ; 
Warburton's, 1747 *, Johnson's, 1765; and Malone's, 1790. For the 
numerous subsequent editions, the reader must consult a Bibliogra- 
phical Dictionary. 

Shakespeare seldom originated a plot ; but, like Ohaucer before 
him, and Molitoe after him, took his outline or firamework where 
he found it, dereloping and filling it up firom the inexhaustible 
resources of his TiTid and eomplete imagination. F^m an Italian 
norelist, such as Bandello (whether direct from the original or 
through a translation it matters little), he borzows the plot of a 



• Ko« in the IM of Ikleyi pnflxed to the /Wto^ bBl 
UioTolame. 
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plaj; and inlmhaak^ihejhoocnBtklh^fiAllF^ki^iXAMaddk 
Am an illiifltzatioii (though bj no means a norol one) of the gml 
dxamatistTs tzanaforming power maj he dted the deeeiiptioa d 
Cleopatn in her haige on the Qydnna. In Karth*B Umiardt 
Shakaspeare'a souoe for the incidental the paaaage rons thnu :— 



'Therefore wben Ae vm eeot onto bj divene letten, both from Aulmiti 
bimMlfe, and alio tronMiftieBde,aheBuide8oli^€< it» and mocked latartu 
■0 mnoh, that sha diedalnwl to aet forward oQiflnriae, Ixit to tafca her beigi ta 
tba riTer of Qjdnns ; thapoope vhenof'waaofgokl.tlieaalleBofiHBplebaBdthe 
oeree ci tOjtae, wUoh kept itnlDi in rowing iftar the aonad of tlw nm*in ti 
flutee, howboyeSiCithcrDat, Tiali, and raoh other lulzmiieBts ae th^f TfkgtA 
upon in the barge. Andnowfartbepenon of her ■eUB.ahAiraalajediBitei 
payilkm <rf cloth of gokl of tiaraa, apparelled and attired Mka tha gniMiw 
VmuMf onwimonly dravne in picture : and hazd bj her, on eitherhandeC ha, 
pretie faireboTi apparelled as Faintea do aetfloorth god iMpULfWlAVitUtm 
in their haade, with the which thagr fiMBnad««lnd opon her. HierLadtaad 
Gentlewomea aleo^ the faireet of them were apparelled Ifke tha lOqte 
Nereides (which are the Kyrmaidei of the waten), h Wn the Ormem, toot 
etearing the he]BM,oCfain tending the tecUe and ropee of the besga^ ooft of the 
which there oame a wondezfall -paaiag iweet taToor of |ti hin in n^ thM pff- 
fnmed the whazta alda, peitered with innmnerable mnltitadei of people. Boee 
of them followed the becge an along the river rfde; others also sanae oat flftti 
city to eee her oooiing in.' (North, quoted in Bleanton.) 

In Antony and Okopaira (Act ii., 8c 2) these details tal» the 
following form. The spealwn are Agrippa and Snobminia. 

Sm, When die ilrrt met Ifeik Antony, she pureed np hli heart, epn 
the rlTBT of Oydnns. 

Affr. There ihe appeared indeed; or my reporter deriaedwdl for heb 

Sho, I wiU tell yoo. 
The baige she sat in, like a bomiBh'd throne, 
Bomt on the water : the poop wee beaten gold ; 
Purple the eaile, and lo pecfnmed that 
Tho winds were loYO-sick with tbem ; the bars were aOirert 
Which to the tone of fintes Icept stroke, and made 
The water whidi they beat to fbUbw faster. 
As amoroas of their strokes. For her own permit 
It bcggar*d oil description : she did lie 
In her pavilion (doth-of-gokl of tisrae), 
O'er-pictarlng that Yenns where we see 
The fancy outwork Nature : on each side her 
Btood pretty dimpled boys, like smiling Onpldi^ 
Vnvtk divers-colonr'd fans, whose wind did seees 
To glow the delicate cheeks which they did oool. 
And what thoy nndid, did. 

Affr> O, rare for Antony I 

Eno. Her gentlewomen, like tha Kereldei^ ^ 
So many mermaids, tended her i' the cyes^ 
And made their bends adomings : at thehefan 
A seeming mermaid steers; the silken tacUe 
Bwell with the tonohes of thoee flower«soft ***»*^ 
That yarely framo the office. Fekmo the beige 
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A strange iuvUible perfume lUU tlie sense 
Of the adjacent wharfs. The city cast 
Her people ont upon her : and Antony, 
Enthroned i* the market-place, did sit alone, 
Whistling to the air ; which, but for vacancy. 
Had gone to gaie on Cleopatra tco, 
And made a gap in natnre. 
Agr, Bare Egyptian I 

Id the followiog list the sources of most of Shakespeare's dramatio 
works, BO far as they have been traced or conjectured, are indicated, 
and the probable or approximate dates of production are also given. 
7%tf numbering corrujpond* with that of the list printed on p. 249 :— 

I. TsicPKST, Comedy (probable date, 1610). — Die schone Sidea, hj 
Jacob Ayrer (d. 1605), has a somewhat similar plot. Both are 
probably from the same unknown original romance. 

IL Two GsirrLKMEN of Verona, Comedy (between 1592 and 
1593). — Some incidents are in Sidney's Arcadia, i. 6. The story of 
Proteus and Julia resembles that of Felix and Felismcna, in the 
DiajM of George de Montemayor (1620 — 62), translated by Bartho- 
lomew Yongo, 1598. 

III. MEanT Wives op Windsor, Comedy (Before 1602, date of 
quarto). — Various sources are given for the incidents. 

IV. Measuub fob Measure, Comedy (1G03?). — Taken from 
George Whetstone's Hiatorye of Promos and Cassandra, &c., 1578, 
borrowed in its turn from Qiraldi Cinthio's Hecatommithi, Part ii., 
D. viii., N. V. 

V. Comedy of Errors, Comedy (1589 — 1591). — The main in- 
cident is in Plautus* Men<echmi ; but Shakespeare's play was possibly 
based on au English vcrAion intitlcd the Ilistorie of Error, acted in 
1576—77, * by tlie children of Powlcs.' 

VI. Mucu Ado adout Notuino, Comedy (Between 1598 and 
1000, when it was entered on the Stationers* Register). — The * serious 
incidents ' are taken, probably through some English version, from 
tho twenty -second novel of Matteo Bandello (1480 — 1562). 

VII. Love's Labour's Lost, Comedy (About 1590.— Meres *). — 
'As far as we know, is wholly of Shakspere's invention ' (Dowdcn). 

VIII. MiDSUMifSB Night's Dream, Comedy (1593 — 1694. — 

* ' As Plantns and Bcneea are aoeonnted the beet for eomedy and tragedy 
among the Latlna, to Shakespeare among ye EnglUh is the meet excellent la 
both kinds for the stage ; for comedy witness his Ofitlcmfi of Teroua, his En^o^^ 
his Lore Labor's Lost, his Lowt Lidwm*$ Wonne^ his Midsmnmer's Night Dreame, 
and his Merchant of Venice ; for tragedy, his Blchanl tho 11^ Biobaid the III. 
Henry the 17., King John, Titns Anaix>nions, and his llomco and Juliet.* 
railadU Tamia, by Francis ICeres, 1996. 
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2ler«i).— Theseus and Hippoljta come from North's Plutarch^ 1571^ 
Life of Theseus ; Pjramus and Thisbe from Gddingfs Ovid, 1567. 

IX. Mbbchamt of Vbnicb, Comedy (1694— 1698.— Meres).— The 
fables of the bond and caskets are in the Gesta BatnaMorum, chaps, 
zlviii. and xciz. ; the former is also in the Peoorone of GioYanni 
PiorcnUno (circa 1S78). But Shakespeare probaUj worked firam 
an older play. This, both on the stage and in the stody, ia one of 
the most popular of Shakespeare's Comedies. It has been edited for 
the Clarendon Press Series, hj Messrs. Clark and Wright. 

X. As YouLixBlT,Comedy(1699— 1600).— Founded oiiLodge*i 
noTel of Bosalynde, Euphues Golden Legacie, &;c, 1590 (see p. 69, 
8. 48), which was partly derived from the Cok^s Tale qf €himdym 
(see p. 244). 

XL Taxino of thb Shuew, Comedy (date of oompositioB 
doubtfal). — Based upon an earlier anonymous play, printed in 1594, 
entitled A Pleasant Conceited Histories called the Taming of a Skrem. 

XIL All*s Well that Esds Wbll, Comedy (date of oomposH 
tion donbtful). — ^If it be the Lov^s Labour's Won, spedfled bjMc 
(see note, p. 296), it should be placed before 1698. The 
circumstances are in the Decameron, D. iii., N. iz. ; and in ^ynter^s 
Palace of Pleasure, 1666, Vol. i., Noyel 38. 

Xm. TwBUTH Nxobt; ob, What Tou Will, Comedy (between 
1698 (Meres) and February, 1602, when it was acted at the Middle 
Temple). — The * serious incidents' are in Bandello, Part iL, KoTel 
36, translated by Bamabie Riche, 1681 ; and in the drama of Crf 
Ingaamati, 1637. 

XIV. WnrrEB's Talb, Comedy (Before May, 1611, when it was 
acted at the Globe). — ^Foimded on Bobert Greene's PandoUo; the 
Driumph of Time, or The History ofDorastus and Fawnia, 1588. 

XV. KiKO JoHH, Hist. Drama (Before 1698.— Meres). — ^Pkobably 
worked up from an old piece called The Troublesome Baigne qf John, 
King of England, 1691. 

XVI. LiFB AND DbATH OF KiNO KiCHABD THB SbOOVD, Hlst 

Drama (between 1693 and 1694). — Incidents taken from Holinshed. 
It has been edited for the Clarendon Press Series, by Messrs. OaA 
and Wright 

. XVII. Fibst Pabt OF Kino Hbnbt thb Fouhth, Hiat. Drama 
(Before 1698.— Meres). 

XVIII. Sbcond Past of Kino Henbt thb Foubtk, Hist 
Drama (Before 1698.— Meres).— Period occupied, from. Hotspu^a 
death, 1403, to accession of Henry V., 1413. 

XIX. Kino Henbt the Fiffh, Hist Dramn (perhaps, &om tha 
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Teference to Essex*! expedition of 1599, writteD in that year). — ^Period 
occupied, from 1413 to Hezuy's marriage with Katharine of Frane^ 
1420. 

XX. EouT Fast of Knro Hknbt ths Sixth, Hist Drama. 

XXI. SiooHD Fast of Knro Hbnbt Tin Sixth, Hist Drama. 
XXIX. TmsD Fast of Kikq Hkxbt thb Sixth, Hist Drama. 

(The dates of this and the two preceding plays are very early.) 

XXTTT. Kmo Bichabd thi Tkibd, Hist. Drama (Before 1597, 
dnte of quarto). — Shakespeare's ' only anthoritios appear to hare 
been the old chroniclers ' (Stamiton). The play ends with the death 
of King Richard at Bosworth, 1485. 

XXIV. Knro Hknbt thb Exobth, Hist Drama (Before Jane, 1613, 
when it was acted at the Olobe). — ' Frequently in Henry VIIL we 
hare all but the yery words of Holinshed' (Dyce). 

XXV. Tboilus and Gbbssida, Tragedy (written before 1609, 
date of quarto). — Based upon Chancers Droyku and Oriaeyde 
(see p. 85, fl. 17). Lydgate*s Tny Book (tes p. 41, t. 19), and 
Caxton's ReevyoU qfike SUtoryet of Troy, 

XXVI. GoBiOLAirus, Tragedy (1607-8).— Bused on Life of Cbtacs 
MartiuB CorioUmus, in North's Plutarch, 1579. 

XXVIL Trrus Andbonicus, Tragedy (written before 1598.— 
Meres). — The souree ii not known. Shakespeare's share in the plsy 
is much discussed; it ii possibly the yery earliest 

XX VIIL Roubo and Juubt, Tragedy (written between 1591 
and 1597, date of quarto). — Based chiefly on Arthur Brooke's poem 
of the TragieaU Bittory$ of Romeus and Juliet, 1562, and Faynter's 
Palace qf Pleaturc^yoX. fi., Noy. 25. It was a popular Italian story. 

XXIX. TiMON OF Athbns, Tragedy (written circa 1607-8?). — 
The story is in Flsynter^s Palace of Pleasure, Vol. i., Noy. 28, and 
in North's PltUareh, But Shakespeare probably re-cast some old 
dramatic form of it 

XXX. JouusCjbsab, Tragedy (probably written about 1600-1).— 
locidentain North's Plutarch, but there were other pUys. 

XXXL Macbbth, Tragedy (probably written between 1604 and 
April, 1610, when it was acted at the Globe).~Ba8ed on Holinshed. 
It has been edited for the Clarendon Press Series, by Messrs. Clark 
and Wright. 

XXXII. Hamlbt, Tragedy (before July, 1602, when it was entered 
in the Stationers' Register).~The story of Hamlet is in the Historia 
Danica of Saxo Orammaticus (1150-1220), and Belleforest's col- 
lection of NoyeU^ 1570. This latter was translated under the title 
of the Hystorye of Hamhlet. But there was probably an earlier 
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pky. Hamlet has boon oclitcd for the Clarendon Ftess Serieg, hf 
Messrs. Clark and Wright, 1872. 

XXXni. KrsQ Leab, Tragedy (Before Christmas 1606, vhon it 
vas acted at Whitehall).— The story may have been token from the 
Myrroure/or Magistrates {see p. 62, s. 83), from Geoffrey of Mon- 
month, from Spenser's Faery Queene, b. ii., e. x., or HolinsheJ. 
Sidney's Arcadia, perhaps, suggested an episode. Kin^ JLear yms 
edited in 1877 for the Clarendon Press Series by Mr. W. A. Wright. 

XXXIV. Othello, Tragedy (1604?).— Based upon CSnthio's 
HeccUommithi, Part i., Deca Terza, Nov. 7. 

XXXV. Antony and Cleopatra, Tragedy (probably written in 
1608). — Story taken from the Life o/Anionitts, in North's PZic/arcA. 
Period occupied, B.C. 40 to b.c. 30. 

XXXVI. CiKBELiNE. Tragi-comedy (supposed to be 'written in 
1600). — The main incident appears to have been taken from the 
Decameron, D. ii., N. ix. ' The historical facts and allasions . . . 
were seemingly derived from Holinshed ' (Staunton).- 

XXXVII. Pebicles, Pbincb of Tyke, Comedy (Before 1608^ 
when it was entered in the Stationers' Hogister). — ^The original 
source is the romance of AppoUonius of Tyre {see p. 16, 8. 7), bat it 
was probably taken from Gower's Confessio Amantis, and a transU- 
lion of Apollonins, by Laurence Twine, 1576. It is supposed Shake- 
speare worked upon thn drima of another writer, perhaps Oeoige 
Wilkius. 

The following are the dates suggested by Prof. Dowden in 
Shakspere, his Mind and Art ; and in his excellent Primeri — 



l_1688-90. 
2.— 1500-1. 
3.— 1590. 
4.— 1691. 
5,6.-1691-2. 
7.— 1592-3. 
8.— 1593. 
9.— 1693-4. 

10.— 1591. 
11.— 1696. 
12.— 1596. 
13.-169C-7. 

14.— 1697. 
15, 16.— 1697-8. 
17.-1698. 
18.— 1698. 
19.— 1699. 



Titus An<lronIcu3. 

1 Henry VI. 
Love's 'Labour's Lost. 
Comedy of Errors. 

2 and 3 Heury VL 
Two Gent, of Verona, 
llichard III. 
Midsummer Night's 

Dream, 
nicliard IL 
King John. 
Merchant of Venice. 
Rome and Jaliet (a 

revision of 1591). 
Taming the Shrew. 
1 and 2 Henry IV. 
Merry Wives. 
Mach Ado. 
Henry 7, 



20.-1599. As You like It. 

21.— 1(5'K)-1. Twelfth Nl^ht. 

22.— 1601. JnUns Onsar. 

23.-? 1601-2. All's WelL 

24.— 1602. Hamlet. 

25.— 1 603. Measure f6r Heanre. 

20 —1003 ? Troilos and Oraaiibi 

(revised 1607 f) 

27.— 1604. OthoUo. 

28.— 1005. Lear. 

29.-1600. Mooboth. 

SO.— 1 607. Ant. and Caeopatn. 

81 .—1 607-8. Timon of Athens. 

32.— 1608. Ooriolanna^ 

S3.— 1608. rericlea. 

31-1609. CymbeUxie. 

86.— 1610. Tempest. 

86.— 1610-11. Winter's TWa. 

»7.— 1612-8. Henry VTTT> 
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•VASABZ8B liOST* AVB •VJkmABZSS 

Thb first of MiltoD*8 epics, as we hare already said, iras written 
between 1658 and 1665, wbon its author, — that 'Puritan among 
poets' and *poet among Puritans' — ^was poor, blind, and adranced in 
years. It was published, in ten books, in 1667. * The measure,' in 
the words of the prefatory notice, * is English heroic rerse without 
rime, as that of Homer in Greek, and of Virgil in Latin ; rime 
being no necessary a<il]unct or true ornament of poem or good yerse, 
in longer works especially. . . .' ' l%i8 neglect then of rime so 
litUe is to be taken for a defect, though it may seem sb perhaps to 
Tulgar readers, that it is rather to be esteemed an eiample set, the 
first in English, of andent liberty recorered to h«roic poem, from 
the troublesome and modem bondage of riming.' How grandly 
and majestically the muse of Milton wears that' 'andent liberty' has 
long been conceded ; and we question whether anyone nnce the days 
of Byron has been found bold enough to hint that rhyming couplets 
would be a fitter yehide for that sublimest story than the yarioiis and 
harmonious measure employed by the poet *To analyse Miltooic 
blank yerse' (we borrow a passage that it is hard to excel) ' in all 
its details would be the work of much study and prolonged labour. 
It is enough to indicate the &ct that the most sonorous passages com- 
mence and terminate with interrupted lines, induding in one organic 
structure, periods, parentheses, and paragraphs of fiuent mdody, 
that the harmonies are wrought by subtle and most complex allite- 
rative systems, by delicate changes in the length and rolume of 
syllables, and by the choice of names magnificent for their mere 
goTgeousness of sound. In these structures there are many pauses 
which enable the ear and yoice to rest tbemsdres, but none are 
perfect, none satisQr the want created by the opening hemistidi, 
until the final and deliberate dose is reached. Tnen the sense of 
harmony is gratified and we proceed with pleasure to a new and 
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different sequence. If the trnth of this remark is not oonfixiiied Iq 

the foUogong celebrated and essentially Miltonic passage, it mimt M 

vithont farther justification : — 

< And now Us CfisldM*«] heart 
Difltendi with pride, and hardning in his strength 
Olorifls : tat nerer sinoe created man, 
Met sQoh imbodied f oroe, as nam'd with these 
Gould merit more than that small infantry 
Warr'd on l^ cranes ; though all the giant brood 
Of Fhlegra, with th* heroio race were joined 
That fought at Thebes or Ilimn, on each side 
Hixed with anzillar Gods ; and what lesomids 
In fable or romance of TTther's son, 
Begirt with British and Armotio knights ; 
And all who since, baptli'd or infldel, 
Jonsted in Aspramont or Montalban, 
Damasoo, or Morocco, or Trebliond ; 
Or whom Blserta sent from Afrlo shore. 
When Oharlonaln with all his peerage fell 
Br Fontarabbia.* 

IParadUe Lost, L IL 571-87.] 

In the early days of ParadUe Lost, -we are told, * few eithar read, 
liked, or understood it' ' The old blind schoolmaster, John IClton,' 
wrote Waller, *hath published a tedious poem on the Fall of Man: 
if its length be not oonndered a merit, it hath no other.' But tma 
Johnson's prejudice, — so obstinate as to provoke Be Qninoey'a saying 
of it that it made that arch-critic a * dishonest man'— was Qldmatelj 
orercome. His abstract of the subject may be quoted. * It is,' aayi 
he, * the fata of worlds, the rcTolutions of Heaven and of earth ; rebel- 
lion against the Supreme King, raised by the highest order of created 
beings ; the overthrow of their host and the punishment of theii 
crimes; the creation of a new race of reasonable creatuios; theii 
ori^nal happiness and innocence, their forfeiture of immortality and 
their restoration to hope and peace.' 

The contents of the twelve books into which Paradise Lott was 
divided in the edition of 1674 may be shortly summed up ai 
follows: — 

Book L — Satan, expelled from Heaven, and lying in Chaos, coo- 
soles his legions with Uie hope of regaining their lost estate, and then 
tells them of a now kind of creature to be made ' according to 
an ancient prophecy or report in Heaven.' To confer on the fall 
meaning of this prophecy he institutes a counciL Bandemoniiim 
is raised out of the deep, and here the council sits, — 

< A thousand demigods on goU'n aeata^ 
Froqoent and foil.' 

• From a paper on Blank Verte, OmiMa Ma^atUte, zv. 6M-t, 
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Book IL— The XMolt of the eoninltatioa 10 tliatSaUn mdertokae 
to rerify the tnditkn conoeniixig the axittimco of another irarid and 
another kind of creatme— Man. He arrives at the gfttes of HeQ, and 
thence Sin and Death 

'FftT'd after him a breed and beat'n vnj 
Orer the dark abjM, whoie boiling golf 
Temdj endoT'd a bridge at woodiooa kogth 
Tram Hell continii'd, reaching th' ntmoet orb 
QC thia frail World ; by which the apiitta penrene 
'^THth eaay interooone paai to and fro 
To tempt or poniah mortala, except whom 
Qod and good aogela guard bj ipeoial grace.* 

Book IIL — Am Satan iUee towards this irorld God the Father 

•hows him to the Son, and foretells his success in tempdng man, 

who was made 

<jwl and right, 
Boffldeni to haTe itood, thoogh free to (aQ/ 

The Father then declares that man who * falls deceired' shall find 
grace if 

< Some other aUe, and as willing, pej 
The rigid aatlafaoMcm, death for death.' 

The Son of God offers himself a ransom: the Father accepts him. 
Satan, meanwhile, reaches the outermost orb of the world, and 
passing throogh the Limho of Vanity, directed by Uriel, alights en 
Mount Niphatee (in Armenia). 

Book IV. introduces the Arch-Enemy in the Garden of Eden, 
where^ in the guise of a cormorant, he sits on the tree of Life, 

'derialng death 
To them who Uy'd,' 

and gathering from the discourse of Adam and Ere that the tree of 
Knowledge was forbidden them under penalty of death, resolyes 
throogh it to tempt them to tran^igress. His preeence in Paradise 
being announced bj Uriel to Gabriel, he is at length di s cov e red by 
two of the latter^s ministers, * squat like a toad,* whispering tempta* 
tion in the ear of sleeping Ere. 

Book V. — ^With the morning Eve relates to Adam her dream and 
is comforted. Baphael, sent of God, descends to Eden, to remind 
Adam of his free estate, to enjoin obedience and to warn him of fm 
enemy at hand ; and, at his request, tells him iriio the Enemy is, 
relates the story of his mrolt ?n Heaven, his inciting his legions to 
rebel, and of the seraph Abdiors opposition to and desertion of him. 

In Book VL Baphael describes the war in heaven. He tells 
Adam that Michael and Gabriel were sent forth to fl|^t against 
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Satan and his host, that thejlbiind the task !tinpeBBil»Udllil,oalhe 

third day the Measiah, in the power of Hie Fathov voaadtd hrf Si 

* host on either hand,' drore hie enemiee to the ynJl of hmnm, 

which opening, caused them to plnnge with caahaa oa into the 

bottomless pit 

. 'HeUailMk 

Yttwning reoehed than whole, end on tbm do^d s 
Hdl tlwfr lit lukUttttkm frui^t with flie 
XTngBenchsWn, the house of woe and jAdn.' 

Book YII. is occupied with Baphael's nanatiTe of the creation 
of the workL 

BooxVnL — ^Adam's enquiries of Baphael concerning oeleetial 
motions are met bj the reply : — 

* Solicit not thy thoughts with matters hid, 
Leaye them to God sbove, hJm serre end fear.' 

Adam relates to the angel all he remembers since his creation, and 
Baphael, after admonition, leaves him. 

Book IX. — Satan returns into "Edea as a mist and enters into the 
serpent. Ere having elected to pursue her daily work alone, is 
accosted by him. Surprised at hearing the serpent speak, she 
enquires how he became possessed of such understanding, and is 
informed that he obtained the wisdom by eating of the firoit of a 
tree which Eve discovers to be the tree of Knowledge. She is at 
length persuaded to eat of the fruit, and Adam, though he knew her 
to be lost, resolves, for the love he bears her, to perish with her, 
and eats also of the forbidden fruit. The book ends with their 
mutual accusations and thieir attempt to cover their newly-discovered 
nakedness. 

Book X. — ^The guardian angels return from Paradise to Heaven 
and the Son of God descends to judge the transgressors, and having 
clothed them, returns to Heaven. Sin and Death, resolved to nt no 
longer at the gates of Hell, make a bridge over Chaos to this world. 
Satan returns to Pandemonium, where both he and his attendants axe 
transformed into serpents. God the Father foretells the rictozy of 
His Son over Sin and Death. Adam, after bewailing his lost con- 
dition, exhorts Eve to seek, with him, their peace with God. 

Book XI.— The Son of God intercedes with His Father on behalf 

of suppliant Man, whose prayers are, therefore, accepted. Adam 

and Eve are nevertheless expelled from Paradise by the angel 

Michael, who afterwards takes Adam to a high hill and shows him 

in vision what shall take place before the Flood, and the appearance 

of the ' triple-coloured bow* in the clouds. 
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Book XIL— The angel, oontinaiiig his porophetie nanatiye, ex- 
plains to Adam who that Christ shall be whose ' God-liks act' 

* Shall bnilM the head at Satan, enidi Ua itnogt]i« 
Defeating Sin and Death.' 

Adam, much oomforted by the relation, is then led with Ere cat ol 
Paradise by Ifichael.* 

• High in front adranc*t. 
The brandiah't sword of God before them blax'd. 
Tieroe as a oomet ; which with torrid heat, 
And Tiqxrar as tho Libyan air adost, 
Began to parch that temperate clime ; whereat 
In etOier hand the haafning angel caught 
Our Unfiling parents, and to th' iiaahMn gate 
Led them direct, and down the difl as fast 
To the sabjeoted plain ; then disappeared. 
Thqr, looking baek, all th' eastem aide behdd 
Of Puadisa, so late their hi4>P7 seat, 
War'd orer bj that flaming brand ; the gate 
With dreadfol faces throng'd, and fiery arms : 
Some nntmral tears they dropt but wip'd them soon ; 
The world was aU before them, where to obooae 
Their place of rest, and Froridence their guide : 
They, hand in hand, with wand'ring steps and slow, 
Through Bden took their solitary way.' 

ClLS33-«49.] 

The temptation of our Lord is the snbject of Milton's shorter 
poem, Faradiae Hegained, which, as we haye already said, was 
called into existence by the question put to the poet by his Quaker- 
friend Ellwood. {See p. 87, s. 57.) Coleridge pronounces the 
work to be ' in its kind the most perfect poem extant' There is no 
doubt that Milton's consummate art in its deecriptiTe power is here 
dovelopod in its highest form. * There is not a hollow or a rague 
sentiment, not a useless word, in the whole poem,' though we cannot 
but feel with Southey that, owing, perhaps, to the £M*t of the entira 
subject being but an incident in the many incidents in the life of 
our Saviour, it had been grander as an episode in a longer work. 
The ' Death for Death,' alluded to in Paradise Last, is not realised 
in Paradise Regained, in which the wilderness instead of Oslrary it 
tho ' appendage to Eden,' and this alone has been suggested as a 
theological deficiency which has affected its popularity. That the 
poem hns never attained its just fame because forced into com- 
parison with Paradise Lost is probably the key to its being so often 
unduly disparaged by readers of tho present day. 

* It may not here be out of place to note the idra which Addison comments 
Ml, of the misery of Satan In the midst of his tiantieot triumph contraeted 
with the triumphant hope of Adam In the excess of his wrefeohednee*. 
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Paradise Regained it contained In four booki of wbich UiA flnt 
presents Jems — ' tliis man of men attested Son. of God,' retizing ta 
the wilderness to be ' tempted of the devil,' who, haring proTionslj 
announced his plans to his peers in conncil, appears to Him in the 
disgoise of a peasant 

Book IL shows Mary bewailing the absence of her aon, Jena. 
Satan, in the garb of a courtier, tempts the Saviour with a feast and 
the offer of riches. 

Book IIL continues the temptation, and the kingdoms of Ada 
are exhibited. 

Book IV. introduces Bome and Athens in their architectural and 
intellectual greatness, and our Lord, after being exposed to a raging 
storm, is brought back to the desert to be conyejed to tlie (dnnade 
of the Temple, from which Satan, defeated in his plans, fallji, while 
angels bear Jesus away. Their hymn of triumph ends the poem. 
The following are the lines on Athens (236-284) : — 

<Look onoe more, ere we iMve thii gpeenlar mount, 
Westward, mnoh newer I7 soofih-WMt, behold ; 
Where on the JBgwa ahore a dtj stands 
Bnllt nobly, xmre the air, and light the son ; 
Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloqaenoe, native to famous wits 
Or hospitable, in her sweet reoees, 
City or sabarban, stndions walks and shades. 
See there the oUre grove of Academe, 
Plato's retirement, where the Attic bird 
Trills her thick-warbrd notes the smnmer lung ; 
There flowery hill Hymettos, with the somid 
Of hoes' indoatrions mnrmnr, oft invites 
To stodioos musing ; there HIsbiis rolls 
His whispering stream : within the walls then viow 
The aohods of ancient sages ; his who bred 
Oreat Alexander to subdne the world, 
loroeom there, and painted Stoa next : 
There shalt thon bear and learn the secret power 
Of harmony, in tones and numbers hit 
By voice or hand ; and varioas-measur'd vcrae, 
iESolian charms and Dorian lyric ode?, 
And his, who gave them breath, but higher sung 
Blind Meleaigenea, thence Homer call'd, 
Whose poem Fhoebus chaUeng'd for his own. 
Thence what the lofty grave tragedJans taught 
In dioms or Iambic, teachers host 
Of moral prudence, with delight roodv'd 
In brief sententious precepts, whilo they treat 
Of fate, and chance, and change in human lite. 
High actions and high passions best describing t 
Thence to the famous orators repair. 
Those ancient, whose reeisUeas eloquonoe 
Wielded at will that fierce dcmocraty, 
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Shook tho AzMnal, and folmin'd orer Gneoi 
To lUoedon, and ArUxerxM* throne : 
To w$g9 Fhilotophj next lend thine ear, 
Prom Heaten dMcended to the low-rooft hooee 
QC Boereftee ; ne there hii tenement^ 
Whom wdl inqrfr'd the onde p ro n o on c'd 
Wtefl at men ; from whoee month i«aed forth 
HeDlilnoni itrMmi, that water'd all the iohoola 
QC Aeademici old and new, with thoae 
8amam*d Ftelpatetlca, and the leel 
Bpkmrean, and the Stoio wrere ; 
Theae here rerolve, or, as thoa lik*!!, al home, 
Tm time matare thee to a Ungdom'a weight; 
Theae ndaa wm render thee a king oonptote 
Within thjMli; mooh BMie with empira Jotn'd." 
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DZOTZOVABT OV MXMOU AVTBOftS. 

This . . • abridgement 
Hath to it olroamstantial bnnohta,^CfmMing, Aoi t. m. i 

[In the following Appendix a number of deceased aathon y/ih 
Dames are not included in the body of the foregoing Handbook 
arranged in alphabetical order. The reader is requested to I 
in mind that the reigns gi^en are those during which tbejpublia 
or produced their works, and do not necessarilj inclade the re 
in which they were born. 7%e works cited are usually not all tl 
produced, but only the best or best-knoum toorks. The lettei 
signifies Pbosk Wouls; the letter m, Metoical (or Poetic 
Works ; and the letter d Drahatio Works.] * 

Adam, Jean, 1710-1765. Scottish poetess. (Gbobos 
Georob III.) The ballad There's nae luck about the House 
been doubtfully attributed to her. {See Mickle.) [It was sunj 
the streets about 1772, and printed in Herd*B coUectioD 1776.] 

Adams, 8ar all Flower, 1805-1848. Poetess. (Victoria.) 
Vivia rerpetua, a dramatic poem, 1841. She wrote the fiimi 
hymn J^earer, my God^ to Thee, [See Moncure Conway's Centem 
History of South Place Society, 1894.] 

Adams, Tbomae, fl. 1612-1653. Puritan divine. (Jams 
to CoMMOirwEALTH.) ' Works * in Nicholas Puritan Divines, 3 t 
1862, with a ' Life/ by Joseph Angus, D.D. [Southoy calls him* 
prose Shakespeare of the puritan theologians.'] 

Aikiii, ILaoy, 1781-1864. Historical writer. (Gsobor 
to Victoria.) p Memoirs of the Court of Elizabeth, 1818; Jawui 
1822; Charles /., 1833; Life of Addison, 1843 (reviewed 
Macaulay) ; also some verse and ' Lorimer,' a tale. [■£(/« t 
Letters, by P. H. Le Breton, 1864.] 

Ainsworili, IXTilUam Harrison. 1805-1882. Kovel 

• To anticipate the objection that many 'Dramatic* works are mctiloi 
ihoold bo stated that the term ' Metrical ' has been adopted here mors for 
•ake of its initial letter than with a view to preolae classlflcatloQ. 
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(William IV., Victoria.) About 40 works ; tho novels being based 
on history. Tower of London , 1840; Old St. PauV$, 1841 ; LancO" 
shire Witches, 1848, &c. ['Life/ by S. L. Blanchard, Sid ed., 
1884.] 

JLird, Tbomai, 1 802-1876. Scottish poet and newspaper editor. 
(GeorgbIV. to Victorla.) m Poems, 18'I8 (6th ed. 1878). p Old 
Bachelor in the old Scottish Village, 1845. 

Aldredp the glossator. Tenth century. He wrote tho glosses 
in the Latin HSS. of the Lindisfame Gospels or Durham Book, 
[Repr. Surtees Soc. with the Sushworih Gospels, 1854-1865.] 

Alexander, IXTllUam, Earl of Stirling, 1507 ?-l6iO. Scholar, 
poet, slatesman, coloniser. (James L, Charles L) m Six works, 
from Aorora, 1604, to Recreations with the Muses 1G37. His Psalme* 
of King David, 1631, were printed as 'by King James.' d The 
Monarchicke Tragedies, 1607 (containing Darius, 1603; Crcesus, 
1604; The Mexandrcpan, 1605; Julius Casar being added), p 
Completion of Sidney's Arcadia, 16 1 S ; ^n Encouragement to Colonies, 
1 624. [Memorials of the Earl of Stirling, and of the House of Alex' 
andcr. Rev. C. Rogers, 1877.] 

Alford, Benry, 1810-1871. Dean of Canterbury. (Victorll) 
See p. 216. [' Life,' 1873 ; list of works occupies 15 pp.] 

Alflred of Bewerley, fl. 1143. Chronicler. (Stephen, Hxmbt 
II.) p Nino Books of a Latin Annals or History of the Kings of 
Britain, (Br. by Hearne 1716.) [This was an abridgment of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth (see p. 19), whose history ended in 689, 
continued to 1129.] 

Alison, Aroblbald, 1757-1839. Father of the Historian. (See 
p. 212.) (Georqb III.) p Essay on the Nature and Principles of 
Taste, 1790; Sermons. 

AUson, Sir Arolilbald. {See p. 212.) [Autobiography 1883.] 

AUott, Bobert, fl. 1600. Editor and Compiler of Miscellanies. 
(Eloabbth.) p Wits Theater of the Little World (brief classified 
prose extracts from ancient authors), 1599. m Englands Parnassus, 
1 600. (Over 2,000 signed quotations from poets.) [Repr. in Collier's 
Seven Eng. Poet, Misceilanies, 1867.] 

AmoiTt TboBUMv 1691 ?-1788. (Geoboe II., George IIL) 
p Memoirs of Several Ladies of Gnat Britain, 1755; Life and 
Opinions of John Bunele, Esq., 2 vols., 1 756- 1766. Virtually a con* 
tinuation of the Memoirs, and an odd medley of religion, sentiment, 
description, &c. [Haslitt called Amoxy tiie ' English Rabelais ' — 
a name also given to Swift and Sterne.] 

AndreweSf Xianoelotf 1555-1626. Successively Bishop of 

X3 
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Chichester, Ely and Winchester. ( Jaxss I .) He aided James in lul 
controversy against Cardinal Bellarmine with Ihrtura Jbrti^ IdOS^ 
and the Ht^ponsio ad Apologiam BeUarmini, 1610. His famois 
Manual of Private Devotion (prayers in Greek and Latin) has beea 
often translated, e.g. by (Cardinal) J. H. Newman, 1842 ; bjOsiioa 
Yenables, 1883, &c. [Works 11 vols, in Library of An^io-Catkelk 
Theology, * Life/ A. T. Rnssell, 1863.] 

ArmiDf Sobert, fl. 1610. Actor and dramatist. (Euzabsti^ 
Jaubs I.) d A Nett of Ninnies, 1608. (Repr. Shak. Soc 1842J 
[Grosart, Occas, Issues, 1880, repr. three other works.] 

Armstronrt 'olia, M.D. 1709-1779. Poet, physician, essayist. 
(GboboeII.) m The Art of Preserving Health, 1744. A popdar 
didactic poem in 4 books of blank Terse. Often repr. (e.g. Chalmec^ 
Poets, xvi., Anderson's Poets, z.) Also a tragedy, essajrs, &e. 

Aslunolep Bliasp 1617-1692. Antiquarian and Tiztiioso^ son- 
in-law of Dugdale. (Charles II.) p History of the Order of As 
Garter, 1672 ; Theatrum Chemicum, 1652 (a ooUectaon of twenty* 
nine old metrical treatises on alchemy). A. inherited the collectioi 
of Tradescant, which with his additions forms the A«»K"^f— 
Museum, Oxford. [His Diary was printed 1717.] 

Atlierstoney Bdwiiit 1 788- 1 872. Miscellaneous prose and Teisa 
writer. (G eobob I V. to Victobia.) m Last Days of Hlereulameitmt 
1821 (his first work) ; The Fall of Mneveh, 1828, 6 books ; 184? 
7 others; 1868, extended to 30 books! (His chief work.) i 
Dramatic Works, 1888. 

Aubrey, Jolia« 1626-1697. Antiquary. (WnxiAx m.) f 
Miscellanies 1696, dealing with dreams, omens, ghoet stoass^&e 
(Repr. 1857, lAb. of Old Authors,) Various other works. [« lAis, 
1845, by J. Britton ; see also British Quarterly Heview, toL udr^ 
Prof, lyi^sson.] 

AnnrerriUe, aicliard. (^See Bury, Bichard of.) 

AnstiB, Benry, xyii. cent Poet (Jambs I.) m Tke Seourjn 
of Venus, 1613. [Repr. Grosart, Ooccu, Issues, 1876.] 

Austla, Sarah, 1793-1867. Transhitor. (WnxzAif JV. 
Victobia.) p Characteristics of Goethe, 1833 (ftom (German) ; alsi 
trans, from Ranke, Niebuhr, Guizot, &c. [S. A. was wife (^ Johi 
Austin the Jurist ,1790-1859.] 

Awesbury, Sobert of* xiv. cent Chronicler. (EnwAnn m 
p De mirahilibus gestis Edvardi III, Pr. 1720 by Heeme. 

Aylmer* JoliBi 1521-1594. Bishop of London. (EuzABsn. 
p An Harborowe for faUhfuU and trctoe Subjects against ike lot 
blowns Blasts concerning the Government of Women, 16d9jareplyt 
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Knoz*8 Firtt Blast, (See Kdoz.) [' Life/ bj J. SUype, repr. Clar. 
Preta, 1821.] 

Aytoa (or A3rtoiiii),8irSobert« 1570-1638. Poet (JambsI., 
Chablbs I.) m Poems, pr. in DelUus Poetarwm Seotcrum, 1637t 
ed. A. Johnston. Bepr. 1827, 1844, 1871 (with * Life '). 

Bare, Sobert, 1728-1801. Novelist (Gmoaam IIL) p Six 
noyelB, 1781-1796. Barham Downs, 1784; Man as he w, 1792; 
ffermspronff, or Man as he is net, 1796. 

Bar^liotv WUter« 1826-1877. Economiat, critic, journalist 
(ViciOBiA.) p I%e English Constitution, 1867 ; Lombard St., 1872 
(10th ed. 1892); Eoonomie Studies, 1880 (Uut ed. 1895); Uterary 
Studies, 1878 (8 toIs., 1895). 

Baker* Sir BlObard, 1568-1645. Chronicler. (Charlbs L) 
p Chronicle qf th§ Kings of England from the Time of the Romans 
Goffemment unto the Death of King James, 1643. [This was long 
popular, see Addison's Speetator, Nos. 269 and 329. B.'s Medita- 
turns on the Psalms, 1639-1640, were repr. hy Orosart in 1882.] 

BaldwlBv lyintam, fi. 1547. Printer and verse writer. 
(Edward VI., Habt, Euzabbth.) B. edited the first edition of 
the Myrrovrefbr Magistrates, 1559, and contzihated 4 out of its 19 
* legends.' He wrote two others, and an interesting preface for the 
Seeonde Parte, 1563. (Also other works.) 

Sale* Joluiff 1495-1563. Bishop of Ossoiy. (Hbnbt VUL to 
EuxABBTH.) p Ulustrium Maioris Britannia Scriptorum Sum* 
marium, 1548. (500 writers mentioned; 1657, 900 writers; 1559, 
1400 writers.) d 5 plays remain out of 36. Kynge Johan (repr. 
Camden 8oc., 1838), God^s Promises (Hailitt's Dodsleg /.), 
Temptacgon of our Lords (Fnller's Worthies, Hiseell., 1870), 
Johan Baptgstes (Harleian Hiseell. I), 2%ree Laws of Nature^ 
Moses and Christ (not zepr.). [See Athenm Cantahrigienses J., 225> 
230 (list of 90 works). Parker Soe, 1849, issued ' Select Works.'] 

Banlm, Joliiiv 1798-1842. Novelist and dramatic poet. 
(Gbobob IV. to VicTOBXA.) p Tales of the OHara Familg, 1825- 
1826, and other works often written with his brother Michael, who 
claims 13} vols, out of 24, including The Croppy, 1828. (See 
Did. of Nat. Biog,, and *Life,' by P. J. Murray, 1867.) 

Bai1miild« Anna &ettttat 1 743-1 825. Poet and miscellaneous 
writer. (GeobobIIL) m Poems, 1773. j^ The Evenings at Home 
(written with her brother, J. Aikin) are still repr. [* Works,' 1825, 
with Memoir. Life, letters, and selections, 1874, by G. A. Ellis.] 

Barolajy JoHa, 1582-1621. Latin poet (Jaxbs I.) m 
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tStpkormo ZuHninics (or the Satyrieon}, 1603, no oopj knowi. 
2n(led., 1605; part ii., 1607; Apolo^, 1611 (not part iii. oltiw 
Sati/ricon, as sometimes said); Icon Animcrmn, 1614 (osoally 
called part iv.)* Agents, 1621 (translated 1625). The SatyrieoB 
38 partly autobiographical and personally satiricaL jirgenU, irhidL 
William Cowper called * the most amnsing romance ever written,' 
is a political allegory in which Queen Elizabeth, Henry IV. of 
France, Philip II. of Spain, &c., appear under assnmed naoMS. 
[M. Jules Dukas' Etude bibliographique et UtUra4re^ 1880; 
A. Dupond, VArginiSf une Etude, 1875.] 

Sarolay, Robert, 1618-1600. Quaker apologist. (Chabub 
II., James II.) p The Apology, 1676 (in Latin; an Eng^i^ 
trans, followed the same year), and numerous other works. 

Sarbam, Hew. Siobard Barrte, 1788-1845. HisceUaneoos 
writer. (William IV., Victobia.) The Ingoldthy Legendi (first 
published in Bentley*s, and the New Idonthly, magazine). Series L 
1840, II. 1842, III. 1847. [ *Life,' by his son, 3rd ed. 1880.] 

Barnard, Xiady Anne {rUe Lindsay). 1750-1825. (Gbobgi 
III.) m The ballad of Auld Robin Gray, composed 1771t not 
claimed by her till 1823. {See Lockhart's Life of Scott, chap. Izi.) 

SameSf Bamabei 1569?-1609. Poet. (Elwatoth, Jaios 
I.) m Parihenophil and Parthenophet 1593. (Bepr. in Ariwr't 
Efiglish Garner, vol. t.) ; A Divine Centttrie of SptrituaU Somuli, 
1595 (repr. Park's Heliconia, 1815, and with the above by QroMit 
in B.*s "Poetical Works,* 1875). p Foure Booke% of Officer, 1606. 
d Two plays. 

Bamfleld, Blcbard, 1574-1627. Poet (Euzabsth.) m 
The Affectionate Shepheard, 1594 ; Cgnthia, With eertaine Sommtt, 
and The Legend of Cassandra, 1595 ; 77ie Encomion of Ladj^ Pecwua, 
&c. 1598. [All repr. by Eozburghe Club, ed. Grosart, 1876; and in 
Arber's Eng, Scholar's Lib,, No. 14.] N.B. The Passionate Pilgrimt, 
1599, printed two pieces from the Encomion as by Shakespeare. 

SartoBf Semard, 1784-1849. Poet. (Geobob III. to 
Victoria.) Many forgotten volumes from 1812-1845. He is often 
termed the ' Quaker Poet.' [Poems and letters, 1840, with Memoir 
by E(dward) F(itz) G(erald.)] - v ^ 

Baatard, Tbomasf 1566-1618. ^tirist and divineL (Elba- 
BETH, James I.) m Chrestoleros : Seuen Bookes of ^igrame$ (200 
of them), 1598; Serenissimo potentissimoque Monarckm Jiaoobo, IBO^ 
(a Latin poem to James ; three books, about 800 lines), p Twelre 
Sermons, 1C15. Qrosart, 1880, repr. the poem's, Latin and English. 
(See GiiUfhgie de la waifoh de Bastard, Paris, 1847.) 
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BeaumoBty Sir Jobn* 1683-1 627. Poet (Euzabbth, Jaxbs L) 
m Metamorpkons of TobaceOf 1 602 (anon. : a mock heroic) ; Batworth^ 
Jieldf 1629 (postbumons). The poemt are in Chalmers* Poets ti., 
and Grosart's Fuller^* Worthies lAb, 1860. [B. vaa elder brother 
of Francis Beanmont. Bee p. 68.] 

BeeoD, TbomaSf D.D. (wrote sub nam, *Theo. Basille*), 
1512-1567. Protestant dirine. (Henry VIII. to Euzjlbxth.) p 
The Workes of Th, Becon, 1563-1664. Parker Soc., 1843-1844, 
issued 3 toIs. (a careful ed.). [Athena Cantabrigienses^ i. 246-260, 
gives a list of 47 works ; tiie Princeton Review (America), y. 504, 
has a good article.] 

BeddoeSf Tbomas Xiowellt 1 803-1 849. Poet and physiologist. 
Oegiiob IV. to Victoria.) d Bridal Tragedy^ 1822 ; Death's Jest 
Book, or the Fool's Tragedy, 1850. m Improuisatare 1821 (his first 
work; suppressed). Poems, 1861, with Memoir. [Best ed., 1890, 
2 Tols. ; and Letters, 1894, both ed. Edmund Qosse.] 

Beliiiy Apliim« or Aft a* 1640-1689. Dramatist and norelist 
(Charles II., James II.) p Oroonoko, or the Royal Slavs (upon 
this Southern's play was founded, see p. 109), and eight oUier 
novels, d Seventeen plays (collected 1702). m Various occa- 
sional odes, &c. [Pope alludes to her licentious style in the line 
*The stage how loosely doth Astrsa tread,' Astrsea being her 
assumed name. Her works were rcpr. in 6 vols. 1871.] 

BellendMi (BaUendeiit or Ballentyne)* Jo]ui« fl. 1633- 
1587. Translator. (Hextrt VIII.) p 1536. Trans, into Scotch 
vernacular of the Histcria Scotorum of Hector Boece (1466?- 
1 536). This, when * Englished ' by W. Harrison, formed the Deserip' 
tion of Scotland in vol. i. of Holinshed, 1677. Trans, of lAvy (first 
five books) ; printed in 1822 in B.*8 * Works.' [B. was the earliest 
Scotch proffe writer ; and his lAvy the first trans, of a Latin classic 
in Britain.] 

Bentlejr. Blo]uurd« D.D., 1662-1742. Classical scboUr. 
(William III. to Georqb 11.) p Dissertations upon the Epistles 
of Phalaris, 1 697-1 698 {see p. 98). Various editions of the claesics. 
[* Works,' ed. A. Dyce, 3 vols. 1 836-1 838j Prof. JebVs < Life ' in the 
Men of Letters Series gives an elaborate list of authorities and 
useful * annals.' Pope's shallow satire is in ^e Duneiad, iv. 
203-274.] 

Bemers, JoUmaa* 1 390 ?-l 460 ? Prioress of Sopwell Nunnery. 
(Just north-east of St Alban's Abbey), p The Boke of St, Albans, 
1486. (Repr. in iacsimile 1881.) This contains four treatises: on 
Hawking, Hunting, Coat Armour, and the Blazing of Arms. lo 
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our Grsl woik on Gsbing, was repr. \a fscBimile 1880.) 

except the Bible was so fraqucntlj repr. in the aiitMoth ceDtaT]r. 

aeTeriaKe.WllUun,1637-i;08. Siebopof St.As^b. (Coi 
110HWKU.TII to Akne.) p Theiauna TTwolagiau, 171 1 (pMtliu&iour). 
[His Ibwli^ical works Gil IS vols, in tli« Lib. a/ Ang^CalioUc 
Hieologij, 1B42-5,] 

Berertoy. P«ter (ofSlapUtan), fl. IfiSfi. Tnnalator. (Elua- 
BKtiL) m The HUtorie of Ariodanto and lenaiTa, datigkUr to tlu 
King of Scotitt, 15667 [The Eret Eogligb traiiBlation of kd; put of 
ArioBto.] 

Btreb, Ttaamu, D.D., IT0S-1T6S. Hiitorian and biogni^er. 
(GEoaaElI.,OEonoBm.) f Liiva <■/ Sobt. Bm/k, Tiitolion. Hatty 
PriMx of ff'altt, fe. ; historical works oa the reigni of Elimbcth. 
Jstnei I., Cbsrks I. Bis Qmerai Dktionary, based on that of 
Bajle, appeared 1731-1741. 

BlMklook, Tboiiua, 172U1791. Blind poet. (OKOBaalL. 
Gkorok HL) m Poem», 1740. Itepr. in Aadenoa'a PotU zi., 
Chalmeis'xvtil,, with lives. [B. lost his sight from amall-tx» vhea 
■is moDthe old. See p. 161.] 

BlklTi Bnrtai B.D., 17IS-ISD0. Frofeuor ot rhetorie at 
Edinbargh. (GEORaxIIL) p Ltcturaon rhcterk and bttla-Uttm, 
178! (10 ed. np lo 1806) ; BtTmont. 1777-1801. [l>>»g coDsidacd 
models of art; 19 nl. of voL i. in sevenleeu jean.] 

aUke.'WUUMii, 1757-1827. FaiateratidpoeC. (QwokmUL) 
m Potticii Sixtphet, 1783; Sengi of Innocmct, 1789; Book ff 
71iel„ 1789; Marriage of Hearen and HiU, 179D; Sotigt o/ J^ft- 
runet, 1794. Twenty-three works in all. [Hie works werwlHgel; 
iltnstrated and printed by himself. ' Lifir,' by A. Gilchrist, 18S3- 
1S80; ' Works,' aa eUbornte «dition, 3 toIs., 18B3, contxiaing re- 
prodnctiona of Ibe original illustratioas.] 

BIenerbua«t, Thotnaa, 1S507-1G26? Foet and writ«c oa 
Inland. (Elizueth.) m The Seeonde part of the Mirrour far 
Magiitraici, 12 legends from the dnys of CieEar to thoM of 
William I. (Also otiec works.) 

BIeaalartoii,IKarKDerlte,CaDiit«BS «t I7S9~1S4S. Norel- 
isl, mugBzine writer, and editor. (Geoboh IV. to Victoku.) 
T&rioas norcis, 1833-1800; Canvertationt tmlh Lord Byrati, 1834. 
' The most gorgeooa Lady Blessiagton,' 180G, a Life, by J. tfollc^.] 
Blind Xftiry, S. 1I70-14U'2. Scottish poet. (Hzhbt VI.) n 
Chronicle of ira/fnc«, wr. circa 1461, first pr. 1670. Bapr. mora 
oft«n dun anj old Scotch poem. [Stt Jm. Moir'a CriHeat S 
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1888; hU edition of the poem for 8eot, Text Boe.^ 1886-1886, and 
Jamieeon'e Preface to ecL of 1820.] 

Bodenbanif Joluit fl. 1600. Bepnted editor of Miecellaniee. 
(Eluabbth.) p Poliieupkuia, WiU CommanweaUh, 1697 (18 ed. 
up to 1661): a collection of brief extracts, m Bdvedere; or, 
the Oarden of the Mutes : brief nneigned extracts, all in ten-eyllable 
▼erse (repr. Spenser 8oe,, 1876). En^lands Helicon, 1600 (repr. 
in OoUiez^a Seven Eng, Miscellanies, 1867). 2nd ed., 1614, baa 
nine added poema (repr. 1887t ed. A. H. Bollen). Probablj 
B. edited neither of the latter. (See Dietvonary of National 
Biography t sub nam,) 

BoBitece, St. (IVlBlflrad), 680-766. The Apostle of German j. 
(Akolo-Saxoh Fkbiod.) His Latin letters (aboat 100) were pr. 
1629. There are also ecclesiastical statutes in Z(i articles, 16 
sermons, and Latin verse JEnigmata, &c. ['Works' in Migne's 
Patrologia, toL Ixxxix. ; Dr. J. A. Oiles, Patres, 'lartB,' by Q, W. 
Cox, &C. German * Dree * are nnmerons.] 

BostOBf TbomMi, 1677-1733. Scottish divine. (Gbobob L, 
GbobobIL) His theological works fill 12 Tols., as edited 1848- 
1862, by Ber. 8. McMillan. [B. took a prominent part in the 
'Marrow ControTersy,' so called from the Marrow of Modem 
Divinity, 1646; repr. 1718^ when B. adopted and adrocated its 
principles. Heandeleren others wore therefore called * Marrow 
Men,' and the ' Twelve AposUes.' ] 

Bajle» cniart6B» Fourth Earl of Orrery, 1676-1731. 
(WiLLUM nL, Aknb.) p Trans, of the Letters of Phalaris [1696]. 
Examination of Dr, Seniles Dissertation, 1698, aided by 
Atterbnxy, Smalridge, and three others. (See p. 67.) d At you 
Find it, a comedy, 1708. 

MojlOf Bof or« First Earl of Orrery, 1621-1679. (Chablxs 
II.) d Six rhymed tragedies and two comedies (chiefly acted 
1 664-1669). He has been called the &ther of English heroic drama 
from having xeriTed rhyme on the stage, p Parthenissa, 1664 ; 
completed in 1666. (A long romance after the manner of Scud6iy.) 
Also other works. 

BrmdIiardfYoliB, 1610?-1666. Protestant martyr. (Edwabd 
VL) 'Works,' Farker Soe. 1848-1863. Ed. Ber. Aubrey 
Townsend. 

arstoBf WU I h^im M t 16467-1626? Miscellaneous poet and 
prose writer. (Elbabbth, JauxsL) A. B. Grosart has edited 
B.'s Works, 2 Tols., with a good Introduction; and issued in 
1898 A Softer qf Delights, verse and prose, from AicMm Breton, 
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Bev. T. Corser's Collectanea AngUhpoetiea dMcribw many ivoikit 
The fullest list is in H. Morle^s Englitk Writerwi toL xi. pp. M9-^ 
—over Biztj headings for rerse and proee. 

Brtd^reSf Br. 7olui, d. 1618. Poet» diTina, oontioTenialist 
(Elizabbth.) p 1587. A Defence of tk$ Oovernment ^riaHitked 
in the Church of England, pp. 1412. (A reply to Thoa. Gartwright'k 
DUcourse and to Beza*8 Judgment : it was the direet caoflo of the 
Marprelate Controversy.) 

Brimley* Oeorre* 1819-1857. Essayist. (Victoria.) p 
Eteaye, 1858 (11 in number; the two chief being on Wordswoiih 
and Tennyson). 3rd ed. 1882. 

Broke (Brooke) » Ar Urar* (2. 1 563. Translator. (BufAHKis.) 
m The Tragicall Historge of Bomeus and Juliet, 1562. Traoalated 
from the Italian of Bandello. Over 8,000 rhymed lines, 12 and 
14 syllables alternate. (Repr. 1875 by New Shak. Soc, and else- 
where.) 

Brome, Alexander, 1620-1666. Songwriter. (GrarubIL) 
m Songe avd other poemSf 1661, d The Cunning Loven, 1654, a 
comedy. (Milton's nephew Phillips, in his Theatrum Poeianm, 
calls B. the ' English Anacreon.' Chalmers* Poets tL eontains the 
poems and a * Life/) 

Broome (Brome)* Bloliardy d, 1652 ? Dramatist. (Gharui 
I., Commonwealth.) His 15 existing comedies (out of 24) were 
rcpr. in 3 vols., 1873. [B. was at one time Ben Jonson's aenunt] 

Brown, Oliver Madox, 1855-1874. Poet and painter. 
(ViCTORU.) p Gabriel Denver, 1873. Remains (prose and Tem)» 
187C, with memoir. 

Brown, Thomas, 1663-1704. Miscellaneoas writer. (Gharui 
II. to WiTJLiAM III.) Essays, poems, satires, epigrams, lettefs, 
translations. Collected ed. 3 vols., 1707-1708; ninth ed. 176a 
[Addison calls him 'Tom Brown of facetious memory.*] 

Browne, Zsaao Hawkins, 1705-1760. Poet. (Groror IL) 
m De Animi Immortalilate, 1754. (His principal woric ; in Latis, 
trans, by K. Gray, 1754): A Pipe of Tobaeeo, 1786, sixparodict 
on Cibber, Ambrose Phillips, Thomson, Yonng, Pope^ and Swift.. 

Browne, 'WilUam, 1590-1645? Poet. (Jamrb L) m 
Britannia* 8 Pastorale, Book i., 1613; ii., 1616; iii. (inoompleteX 
1852. An Elegg on Prince Henry, 1613, and The Skep h taria 
Pijye, 1614 (7 eclogues), d A masque acted Jan. 13, 1614^1615. 
['Works,' best ed., 1894, 2 tc^Is., ed. Goodwin; introd. by A. H. 
Bullon.] 

Srnoe, Miekael, 174611767. Poet. (GROBaalll.) Asiiiiot 
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uvereU oceasioM, 1770 (posthumous) ; 17 pieces, irith a memoir by 
his friend, Rev. John Logan. [Much oontxoTeray has raged round 
this Tol., as Logan afterwards inserted seyeral of the pieces in a 
volume of his own poems, 1781. Tbej probably were his.] 

Braiitoa,MaiTt 1778-1818. Norelist. (GBonaB III.) Two 
novels, Seif'control, 1810; Discipiine, 1814. ['Life,' the novels and 
remains, pr. by her husband, 1819.] 

Bryant, Jaoob* 1715-1804. Antiquary. (Gbobox III.) p A 
ftew System of Ancient Mythology, 1774-1776; Tke Plain of Troy, 
1795; The War of Troy [1796]. [B. did not believe in the Trojan 
war, nor in the existence of Troy ; he did believe in Chattorton !] 

BodireUf Bustaoe, 1 686-1 737. Miscellaneous writer. (Akkb 
to GsOROB IL) Memoir of Earl of Orrery, 1782. B. contributed to 
the Toiler, Spectator and Guardian, and started the Bee. [He 
committed snicide by jumping from a boat under London Bridge.] 

8ull«Oeorffe, 1634-1710. Bishop of St. David's. (ChablbsIL, 
Jambs II.) 'Works,' repr. 1827. 7 vols., ed. Rev. £. Burton; 
Lib, of Anglo-Cathol, Theology, 6 vols. 1848-55. 

BnUela, mrtlUaiii, d. 1576. Physician. (Elisabbth.) p A 
Dialogue against the Fever Pestiienee, 1564-1565: an intereiting 
work. [Repr. Early Eng. Text 8oe, 1 888.] Also several other works. 

Bnmety Ollbertf 1643-1715. Bishop of Salisbury. (Cbablbs 
IL to Anwb.) History of the Reformation, vol. i., 1679 ; ii. 1681 ; 
iii. 1715. (Best ed. 1865, 7 vols. Clar, Press.) Hitt. of kU own 
Times, vol. i.', 1723 ; ii. 1734. (Clar. Press, 1838. Full list of B.'s 
works in vol. vi, pp. 331-52.) 

nwrjf Blebard de (Blob. AungerrlUe), 1281-1345. Bishop 
ofDarham. (EdwabdIII.) p'Philobiblon, A famous Latin treatise 
in praise of books, first pr. 1473. [Best ed. 1888, by E. 0. 
Thomss ; for this 28 MSS. from all parts of Europe were collated. 
It gives Latin and English. Prof. Morley's Universal Lib., vol. bdii., 
contains a trans, by T. B. Ingles, 1882.] 

Byrom* Jobn, 1691-1763. Miscelhineous writer. (Obobob 
IL) p Universal Shorthand, 1767. m Enthusiasm, 1751. B. 
wrote Colin and Phebe. (Spectator, No. 603, Oct. 6, 1714.) ' Phebe' 
IB said to have been R Bentley's daughter, Joanna. [Poems, 18949 
ed. A. W. Ward ; Chalmers* Poets^ xv.] 

Calamj't Bdiniiiid» 1600-1 666. Divine. (Chables I. to Cbables 
II.) p Chiefly sermons, 1642-1676. [He was one of tha 'Smec- 
tymnuQS ' writers, see p. 84.) 

Calderwoodf Bawld, 1575-1650. Historian. (Jaxks L 
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Chables L) p True History of the Ckitreh qf Sceilamd, £roa 
1660-1625. An abridgment was pr. 1678 (28 yean after C. died) ; 
and the Woodrow Soc. pnb. another digest in 8 Tola., 1842-1849. 
[This gives a life and a list of 18 works published, 1619-1688.] 

Oalraflay, Cliarles Staftrtt 1891-84. Poet. (VicfiOBiA.) 
m Verses and Translations, 1862; Translations into Ai^lU and 
Latin, 1866 ; Theocritus in Eng, verse, 1869 ; fly Leaves, 1872. 

CMunpballt Br. Oaorga* 1719-1796. Divine. (Gsobox UL) 
p Dissertation on Miracles, 1762 (one of the chief repliea to D. 
Home's Essay of 1748) ; Philosophy of Rhetoric, 1776. A Trans- 
lation of the Gkwpels, 1789. 

OamplOBt Bdmnndt 1540-1581. Jesuit. (Elxbabbts.) p 
Decern rationes, 1581, an anti-Protestant work reptr. all ovet 
Europe ; 1587 (in * Holinshed *) a History of Ireland^ wr. 1567. 
['Life/ bj Kieh. Simpson, 1867, gives full list of works, HUio- 
graphy, &c] 

Oamploa, Tbomaa, M.D., d, 1619. Doctor, poet, mnneiaB. 
(Elizjlbbth, James I.) m Poemata, 1595, repr. 1618, enlaiged ; Four 
Bookes of Ayres (songs and music), 1601-1617? d Four ipjal 
masques, p Observations in the Art of English Poesie, 1602, wr. 
against Bhyme. Bam. Daniel replied in his Dtfence qf Byrne, 1602. 
['Works 'first collected 1889, ed. A. H. Bullen. This does not 
include the prose.] 

Oapgimva* Jobn, 1394-1464. Augnstinian friar, theologian, 
historian. (Eowabd IV., Henrt YI.) p De Slnstribus Hemrids, 
ded. to Henry YI., in praise of 6 Oerman Emperors and 6 Kii^ 
of England, named Henry): A Ckromde of England (ded« tc 
Edward IV.) [Both are repr. and translated in the BoHs Series^ 
1858.] 

Caraw (or Caray), Bady Blisabatb. Poetess. (Jambs L] 
d 1613, Tragedie of Marian the f aire Queene of lewry^ a tadioui 
poem in rhymed quatrains. [There are two ladies of this name; 
one, the mother (fl. 1590), to whom Spenser ded. his 3f«fqpo6iMf; 
and the daughter, d. 1635. Probably the latter wrote this play.] 

Carawt Blobard, 1555-1620. Poet, translator, anti^joaiy. 
(Elizabeth.) m Trans, of 5 cantos of Tasso's Got{frey qf BvUmgne^ 
1594. [The first trans, from Tasso (see Fairfax). Bepr. Oxosait, 
Occas. Issues, 1881.] p A Survey of Cornwall, 1602, and a Urn 
other works. 

Oaray* Baary, d, 1743. Musician, dramatist, song-writar. 
(Gbobox I., Oboroe II.) Over 200 works. The 3rd ed. of Pomn^ 
1729, included 8aUy in Our AUey (pr. sep. in 1715); and Aom^ 
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Pamtff. God Sane the King, flratpr. ia Harmonia Attgliciiia, 1742, 
biu been Mcribed to C. It ww aiirie bj him in 1740. [Sea W. 
Cbnppel'i Popular Stiuie tn Oldin Tima. ii. 601, sod Matieal 
Timtt. 18T9. Msrcb-Aognit.] d. 17*3. Dramatic writs (7 plaje). 

Carteton, WllUun, uat-ISSB. IrUb DOTelint (W[u.tim 
IV., VicTOSiA.) Twenty rolanea. p Trailt and Stories of Iriik 
PramiHry. 1830-1833; Fardtrrougha lit Miter, 1839, B powerful 
Bliiry. ['Tho traeat, most pDworfal, biiiI tenilerBBt delineator of 
Iriaii life,' QuarttTty liecim, 1841. Aul<Hiiogrophy,»ai'lMt'\iJ 
D. J. O'DonoghoB, ISSQ.] Tbe troilis on being repr. 1896. 

Onrntuera, Xobart, LLJ)., 17S0-187B. NeirBfiKpei' editor 
Bnd miscellaueoilB writer. (VicroBU.) p 18S7 L\fe of Popt 
(wbose works be edited, ISfiS) ; C. edited the 3rd ed. of CliBiiiben' 
Ciidopadia of EmgluA LUrratarr, 1878, 

CbtU, TliinB«i*i 1686-1754. nistoriun. (Obodoi U.) p 
Lift of Jamet, Ihite of Ormonde, 1736 (defecdiDg Cborlea L in 
regard to tbe Iciihieballion); Bitton/ of England, 1747-1799. 

OBrt«r, SUsabatb. 1T17-1806. Foetees sad miccellBBeoni 
writer. (Oaoitot U.) p ThxntlaCioa of Epiettiiu, I76B (bU tba 
eat&Bl watlu). m Poems, 1 762. [Her letten were pablisbed 1817-] 

CMtwrtfbt, Tbomu, 1839-1603. Fnritsit divine, (Euu- 
VKiB.) p A Second AdmonitUm to PaWfamoif, 1573. (This wot 
part ot B conUoTersj with Areh. Whitgift, which led ultimBtely to 
ilooker's EetUtiatlioal Polity) ; Ah Admonition to tka People of 
England. 1580. [StiTpe cbUb T. C. ' the head and moet leBined of 
ibat sect of disHDters then cnlled parilans.'] 

0«UT.Menrrrr*BOls,1772-lB44. TtsnBlator. (OboboiIU. 
toVicTOBU.) m Trans, of Ds&te. /n/rmo (CBntosl.-niL), 1805, 
to which tlie Purgatorio and Paradisa wore added, ISU. Alao 
SoaneU and Ode*. 1788, jcc p EarUj Frtn^K Poeti, 1846, with 
Introduction \ij his son. [• Ijfe.' 2 to1«., 1847. by hii aon.] 

OsTeadlBb. a«9rs», 1SOO-15«1 ? Diogrspber. (Mbbt.) 
L\fi of Cardinal Woltty; wr. 1554-1557. llist pr. 1641. The pr^ 
face lo Prof. Uorttj's od. in tbo Vnicerml Library gives b full 
hialory of the book. [C. was Wolsey's gcntlenian naher.] 

0«DtUTi«, SnBooDB, 1667?-17i3. Aelreu and dramBtisT. 
(AXNB, GaoBQi I.) A IS plays, 15 of which wen acled, nsaallj 
with (OMCM. Two are tngediw, tbe rest comediei or farceii. Tkt 
Stuy Bodti. 1700; Thr Wonder ;«r, J Woman Kitpt a Stent, \'\i. 
A ilold Sltokt for a Wife, 1718. (This conlaiiu tfie chamcUr of 
tbeQiuker 'Bimonrnre.') ['Works," 17«1, r^ir. 1872] 

Chlfcblll, r«bit. stI, & stii. teal. Poet, (.GliubbtX.) m 
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Thccdma and Clcarchiu, a Pastoral HUtorif in smooth and eatie ttf 
pr. in 1683 by Izaak Walton, who calLf C. ' an Acquaintant a 
Friend of Edward Spencer ' (sic), [G. has been credited with Jlci 
Philopartheus Louing Follie, repr. 1879 bj Gxosart, who shows 
is not his.] 

Chamberlaxne, uriUlam, 1619-1689. Phjsidaa, po 
(CoMMOKWBALTH.) d Love's Vtctofy, a tragi-comedy, 1658. 
Pharonnidat an Heroick poem, 1 659. Fi?e books of four cantos ei 
in rhymed heroics, repr. 1820. [Southey calls Ch. * a poet to wh< 
1 am indebted for many hours of delight.'] 

Cliambe»t Xo1>ertv 1802-1871. Publisher and writer 
educational works. (Georqb IV. to Victobll) p 1844, Festi 
of Creation, an exposition of the theozy of deyelopment which nu 
much stir. [Repr. in Prof. Morley's Universal Lib.] Seven Tola 
Seiections from Ch,*a works were pr. 1847. ['Memoir' of B. t 
W. Chambers. 12th ed., 1883.] 

CbarryviLndrewv 1762-1812. Actor, dramatist (ObobobH 
d Ten dramatic works, sketches, comedy, &c. m The Bay 
Biscay, ! vs one of Gherry*s songs. 

Cbester, Robert, 1566 ?-1640 ? Poet. (Euzabbth, Jamis 
m Love's Martyr; or, Rosalinds Complaint, 1601 ; reissued 1611 
The Anuals (sic) of Great Brittaine, [* Poems,' ed. Grosart, 187 

Cbeaterfleld, Sari of (Philip Dormer Stanhope), 169I-.17 
(Grobqe in.) p Letters to his Son, 1774 ; Economy of human h 
pr. anon., and formerly attrib. to R. Dodsley (see Notes astd Quer 
Series I. x. 318). 

Cbettte, Henry, 1564-(1565?)-1607? Dramatist and pr 
writer. (Elizabeth.) d Five plays remain (out of 62 rai 
tioncd in llenlowe's Diary). Hoffman, 1631 (repr. 1852); 1 
Bownfall and the Death of Bob, E. of Huntingdon, 1601 (both 
Hazlitt's Doddey, viii.) ; Patient Gressil, 1603 (repr. by Shak. 8 
1841, and in Grosart's ed. of Dekker) ; Blind Beggar of Bed 
Green, 1659 (repr. in Dullcn's cd. of Day), p Kind-Harts Dm 
[1596] and Englandcs Mourning Garment,* 1603, are in the K 
Shak. Soc.'s Shakspere AUusion Books, pt. i. 

Cblld, Sir Joslab, 1630-1699. Writer on Trade. (GkjlbxbsI 
p Brirf Observations concerning Trade, fe., 1668 (afterwards cal 
A New Discourse of Trade), 

* Tills includes a well-known reference to Shakespeare. Ohettle, in ajiol 
for the wordfl of Oroene ($ee p. 63, s. 40), lays, * !!▼ selfe have teene his demca 
DO lease civill, than he exdeut in the onalities he profeaaea; >»*«*«|fii^ dircn 



worsliip have reported his nprightnes of dealing, which argnei his honesty, 
(i.e. felicitous) grace in writiiug, that aproovei his trW 



hii facetious 
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Clmrcliyard, Tbomas* 1 620 ?- 1 604. Miscellaneous prose and 
verse writer. (Elizabeth.) m Shore's Wife in the 1663 ed. of 
the * Mirror for Magistrates.' G. was fond of alliterative titles. 
Churchyards Chippes, 1676; Churchyards Chance^ 1680; Church* 
yards ChalUnge, 1693, etc. His most yaloable work, The Worthines 
o/ Wales, 1687, was repr. by the Spenser Soc., 1671. [Haslitt's 
Handbook gives 60 numbers under Cb.'s name.] 

Cliate> Anthony, d. 1696? Poet. (Eluabith.) m Beatotie 
dishonoured, written under the title of Shores Wife, 1693. 197 
6-line stanzas. [Cephalvs and Procris, 1696, assigned to Chute, is 
by Thomas Edward. See * Bozburghe Club ' reprint 1882.] 

Clark6f Br. 8aninel« 1676-1729. Divine and metaphysician. 
(William IU. to Obobob I.) p Boyle lectures, 1704; Scripture 
Doctrine of the Trinity, 1712 ; Sermons, 1724. [After Locke's death, 
1704, CI. was for a quarter of a century considered the first living 
metaphysician.] 

Cokaln (or Cokajne), Sir Aston* 1608-1684. Dramatist 
and verse writer. (Commonwealth.) d Three plays, m Snudl 
poems of divers sorts, 1668. [These, like the plays, are of no merit, 
but are of great interest for the almost unparalleled number of 
references to contemporary persons and events.] 

Colton« CharlM Caleb, 1780?-1832. (QBOBaB IIL, Obobob 
IV.) p Lacon, or many Things in few Words, 1820 (6 ed. by 
1821) ; vol. ii. 1822. (A collection of aphorisms of a teUing kind.) 
Other unimportant works. 

ColnmbA, Btf 621-697. (Celtic and Anglo-Saxon Pbsiod.) 
Dr. Reeves' ed. of Adamnan's Life of St. Columba, 1867, abounds with 
information as to C.*s times and the works attributed to him. 

Comba« Oeorge* 1788-1868. Phrenologist. (Gbobgb IIL to 
ViCTOEiA.) p Essays on Phrenology, 1819, followed by other 
works on the subject ; The Constitution of Man, 1828 (2,600 copies 
a year sold for a long time). [* Life * by Charles Gibbon. 2 vols. 
1878 ; valuable.] 

Conittfton, JobUf 1 826-1 869. Classical scholar and translator. 
(Victoria.) m Odes of Horace, 1863 ; Horace's Satires, Epistles and 
Are Poetica, 1870 ; Vergil in Scott's ballad metre, 1866; completion 
of Worsley's trans, of the Iliad, 1868 (bks. xiii—zxiv. in Spenser's 
stanza). Miscellaneous writings 1872, with ' Memoir.' 

Constabla* Banrj* 1 662-1 6 1 3. Sonnet writer. (Elizabbtb.) 
m Diana, The praises of his Mistres, in certaine sweete sonnets, 1692 
(23 sonnets) ; Diana . • • Augmented, 1694 (76 sonnets ; only 27 
arc signed ILC; 8 are by Sidney, others by unknown writers). 
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[Repr. in Arbor's Eng. Oamer, ii.; 'Poema,' ed. W. 0. Httd( 
1859, with faalty introduction.] 

Coopart TbomaSf 1517 ?~1 504. Bishop of WindiifU 
(Edwabd VL to Elbabbth.) p An Admomtitm to tk$ BtopU 
England^ 1589. [This was the first of 15 pamphlets o& the Bishoi 
side during the famous * Martin Marprelate ' oontroyenj. Bapr. 
Arber B Scholars* Library, No. 15.] Also other eontiorernal ai 
linguistic works. 

Corbet* Sleluurd, 1582-1685. Bishop of Oxford and Norwie 
(Jambs L, Cbablbs L) m Certain Elegant PoemSf 1647 ; aome 
these were repr. 1648 as Fbeiica Siromata; p Jfuwmey to Fnau 
1613. [The poems are in Chalmers* Poets, ▼.] 

Coryat, Tbomaa» 1577?-1617. Traveller. (Jaxxs L) 
Coryats Crudities, 1611, an account of five montha^ trarel (May V 
Oct. 8 1 608) in France, Italy, &c He joumejed 1 ,975 milea, ^M 
on foot, and visited 45 cities. The work long remained tha on 
handbook for foreign travel. Two appendices, CoryaU Cramb$ ai 
The Odcambian Banquet, were also issued, 1611. 

Cotton, irathanlalf 1705-1788. Physician and yarsa writt 
(Georob IL, Obobgb UL) m Visions in Verse, 1751 (an attam; 
to moralise Gkiy's Fables), [Cowper during his loss of raaaon atayi 
with Cotton at St. Alban's from Dee. 1763-June 1765; and < 
attended Young, of Ityht Thoughts fame, on his deathbed.] 

Covardala, MUaa, 1488-1568. Bible translator. (Ham 
VIIL to Eukabbth.) The Parker Soc., 1 844-1 846, issnad two toI 
i. Writings and Translations (6 works) ; ii. Renutins (10 wm^). 

Coxa, William, 1747-1828. Historian. Archdeacon of Will 
(Gxobob UL, Geobgb IV.) p Memoirs qf Sir R. Walpole, 1798 ; 
Marlborough, 1818-1819; Hist, of the House of Austria {Jrc 
1218-1792), 1807 ; and about 11 other minor works. 

Cranmar, Tbomaa, 1489-1556. Archbishop of Canterbur 
(Hbnbt VIU., Edward VL) Remains, 1833, 4 vols. Seti 
Works, Parker Soc 1844-1846, 2 vols. «Life' by J. Strypa (rep 
Clar. Press 1821); H. J. Todd, 1831 ; C. W. Le Bas, 1888 ; Dei 
Hook's lAves of Archbishops of Canterbury, vol. vi. p. 422 ad fin, ai 
vii. in toto. 

Crawford, Sobart, cirm 1690-1733. Songwriter. (Qbom 
I., Gbobgb II.) m C. contributed to Allan Ramsay's Tsa-table 3ft 
eellany, and wrote the ballads of Tweedside and I%e JBusk ohm 
lYaguair, [Most of his songs are in Johnson's Musical Museum, 

Craaab,Bav« Tbomaa, 1659-1700. Translator. (CbablbsI 
to WnxiAx and Mabt.) m Trans, of Lucretius^ 1683 (gLvt 
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in Andonon's Poets, vol. xiii. This vied for a time with Dryden's 
Virffil and Pope's Homer) ; Trans, of Horaee, 1684 ; others of Ovid| 
Plntarch, Tbeocritos, Juvenal, Cornelius Nepos, &c. 

Croker, Jobn \inisoB, 1780-1851. Politician and essayist. 
(OwBas I£L to Victoria.) p Reviews, &c.y chiefly in the 
Quarterly, C.'s edition of Boswell's Johnson was reviewed by 
Macaolay. [' Life/ 3 vols. 1884. L. J. Jennings.] 

CrokeFf Thomas Croftout 1798-1854. Irish antiquary. 
(Gbosob IV. to ViCToiuA.) p Fairy Legends and Traditions of the 
South oflrdandf series i. 1825, ii. 1827 (several times repr., last 
ed. 1882). Several other works. 

Croly, Sew. Oeor^a, 1780-1860. Divine and miscellaneous 
author. (Gk>bob IV. to Victoria.) p Salathiel, a romance, 
1829. m Poems, 1830. Many works on theology, &e. 

Crowne, JobB, d. 1 703. Dramatist. (Charlbs II. to WuxiAic 
III.) d Two parts of The Destruction of Jerusalem, in heroic verse, 
1677 (extraordinarily successful). Sir Courtly Nice, 1685, in prose ; 
his most popular play (it kept the stage for 100 years); City 
Poliiiques, 1688 (the date of this has also been given as 1675), 
[Dramatic works, 4 vols., 1872 &c.] 

OmnberlMid, UtoliTd, 1631-1718. Writer on Jewish anti- 
quities and speculative philosophy. (Chablrs II. to Gbobob I.) p 
J)e Leyibus Haiura IHsqumtio Philosophica, 1672 (one of the books 
called forth by Hobbee' Leviathan, 1651). 

CimiilBfluun* Allan, 1784-1842. Art biographer. (Vic- 
toria.) p Lives of the most eminent British Painters, Sculptors, 
and Architects, 1829-1833, 6 vols.; Life of Wilkie, 184S (poe- 
thumous). Also other works, including verse. [* Life,' 1875.] 

Cunnlngtaain* Patert 1816-1860. Topographer and critic 
(Victoria ) p Handbook of London, 1849, enlarged by Wheatley, 
1891 ; and many critical, biographical, and antiquarian works. In 
1867 he edited Walpole*8 Letters, 

Barleyf OeorffOf 1795-1846. Poet, mathematician, critic 
(ViCTORU.) m Errors of Eestaeie, 1822 (a blank verse dialogue 
between a mystic and a muse) ; Sylvia, or the May Queen, 1827 (a 
lyrical drama). Several tragedies and mathematical works. [D. 
edited ' Beaumont and Fletcher ' witli a good Introduction in 1840.] 

BairenportyRobertffl. 1623. Poet and dramatist (GharlisI.) 
d The City Night-cap, 1661 (licensed as early as 1624). Bepr. 
Eazlitt's DodsiUy, xiii., with a list of D.'s other works on p. 101. 

x>awl<*a, John, of Hereford, 1565?-1618. Poet and writing 
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teacher. (EuzabbtHi Jamss L) mTwelTeToliuiieeof irecse^£ 
diimminliodim, 1602, to Wits Bedlam, 1617. [All w«re n 
bj Gxosart in 1878, 2 toU.] p WrUing Sekoolnuuter, 1633 (p 
tieal direetioniy aod eogzBTed speeimeaa of handwrittDg.) 

3la¥l% Yoliiit eiroa 1660-1605. NsTigator. (Blbabh 
Hii aooounts of three TQjages in 1686-1687 for the diaoorezj c 
N.W. passage, and other irorks, were oazafnllj edited in 
Haldmyt 8oo, by Capt A. H. Martham, in 1880, with a eriti 
biographical, and bibliographical introdaction. [D. diacoTi 
BaTis* Straits.] 

3la¥laoB, rnuaoiaf 1676-1618. Poet and Mseellaay edi 
(EusABBTH.) m A PoeUcal Bapsodjf, 1602, repr. 1608, 1611 
both cases with additions), and in 1621 (newly arranged). Col 
included it in his Seven Eng. liiecellaniet, 1867. and in 1890 A. 
Bnllen edited it in 2 vols. It is the most poetic of the Kliakhet 
Miscellanies, and contained poems by Constable, Davies, Dot 
Baleigh, Sidney, Spenser, Wotton, the two BaTisons, and othezi 

3laj, Yobiit fl. 1606. Dramatist. (Jambs L) 4 4 plays 
akme : The Me of GuU, 1606 ; The ParUament of Bees, 1641, 
two others. The TravaiUee of the Three Bkgliah BrMers, 1 
(with W. Rowley), and The Blind Beggar qf Bednal Green, 1 
(with H. CheUle). The Maydee Metamorphom, 1600, has I 
attributed to him by Hr. Edmnnd Gosse. ['Works,' 1881, 
A. H. Bullen. Many of his plays are lost] 

Bajt Tbomaa* 1748-1789. Eccentric (Gaonox IIL) 
Sandford and Merton, 1788-1789 ; and other works. [A « Life 
this odd man, by Blackman, appeared in 1862.] 

Ba XiolmOf 7o1ib Ziooia, 1740?-1807. Constitutional wd 
(Qbobob III.) p The Constitution of BngUmd, 1776 (first pr 
French, 1771). Given in Bohn's Library, 1863. Also other wo 

Be Tablayt Baron. See Warren, J. B. L. 

llaimia, 7olin, 1667-1734. Critic, dramatist^ &o. (Wax 
IIL to Gkobob II.) Miscellanies in prose and rerse, 1693. i 
Plot no Plot, a comedy, 1697 ; Binaldo and Armida, a tragi 
1699 ; Iphigenia, a tragedy, 1702. p Various critical and ol 
works, e.g., 1711, Three Letters on the genius and writingi 
Shakespeare, [Southey said that 'Dennis* critical pamphlata 
senre republication.'] 

]>autacli» Bmmanuel Osoar MenaHem* 1829.U 
Semitic bcholar. (Victoria.) p A fiunous article on the Ihlm 
1867, in the Quarterly] another on Idam, 1869 (leaa ntrikij 
[' Literazy Bcmoins ' and * Life,' 1874, by Lady Stzanglord.] 
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Bibdiiit Obarlest 1745-1814. Dramatist and tong writer. 
(Ghorob III.) p Autobiography, wUh the Words of 600 Songs, 1803. 
D. wrote nearly 70 dramatic pieces, and claimed nearly 900 songs. 
His sea songs are his best. He arranged his own musie. 

Blekenson* Joluit fl. 1591. Romance writer and poet 
(EuzjLBBTH.) The Shepheardes Complaint [1694 eirea], a prose 
story, Terse interspersed; Arisbas, Euphues amidst his dumbers 
(prose and Terse), 1591 ; Greene in Concept, 1598. [' Works' ed. 
Qrosart, Occas, Issues, 1878.] 

Bisimeli, ZsMM« 1766-1848. Literary historian. (Qborob 
III. to ViCTORU.) p CuriosiHes of Literature, 6 toIs., 1791-1834 ; 
Literary Character, 1795; Calamities of Authors, 1812-1813; 
Quarrels of Authors, 1814. Sereral romances, a Hfe and Beign qf 
Charles L, 1828-1831, and other works. [Biographical sketdibj 
his son, before the 1849 ed. of the CuriositiesJ] 

Bobellf Sydney TbompsoBt 1824-1874. Poet and eritic. 
(ViCTOBiA.) m The Soman, a dramatic poem, 1850 ; Balder, 1854 ; 
Sonnets on the Crimean War, 1856 (with Alex. Smith); England in 
time of War, 1856. [Poems, 1875, 2 Tols. ; Prose, 1876 ; Hfe and 
Letters, 1878, 2 toIs.] 

]>oddrtdff6» PhlUpt DJ)., 1702-1751. Nonoonformist 
di vine. (Okobob IIL) p Biss and Progress of Beligion in the Soul, 
1745 (translated into many languages), and many other works, 
[ Works, 10 Tols.| 1802-1805, repr. 1811 ; Correspondence and Diary, 
1829-81, 5 Tols. ; < Life,' 1880, by C. Stanford.] 

Bodslayt Sobaitf 1708-1764. Poet, dramatist, publisher. 
(Gbobob II., GaoBon IIL) p m and d Miscellanies, D. started 
the still existing Annual Begister {see p. 149), issued a Ssleet 
Collection of old Plays, 1744 (last edition ed. Hazlitt, 1874, 15 
Tols.); and a Collection of Poems by several handsy 1748; often 
repr. and added to. [Anderson's Poets, toL xi., contains D/s 
poems.] 

Brantf Tbomas« d. 1580. Poet, translator, diTine. (Eliia- 
nsTH.) m A Medidnable Morall, 1 566 (2 books of Horace's Satires 
in English verse, followed by The Wailyngs of the prophet Bieremiak, 
in Terse) ; Horace his arte qf Poetrie, Pieties, and Satyrs Englished, 
1567, and other works. [Atkenm Cantabrigienses, i. 384-6, giTes a 
good account] 

Bugdatof Mr IVUllaiDff 1 605-1 686. Antiquary, Garter Eing- 
of-Arms. (Oommomwkaltb.) p Monasiicon Anglicanum, toI. i., 
1655 ; ii., 1661 ; iil., 1678 (an account of the Abbeys, Monasteries, 
CatiiedmlSi and CoUegtate Churches) ; Antiquities of Warwiekskinf 

It 
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1656 (the model for many country histories) ; 7%« Baronage oj 
England, 1675-1676, and other works. 

]>*irrfe7v TbomaSf 1 653-1 723. Poet, dramatist. (Charles 11. 
to Qeobgb I.) m Wit and Mirth ; or. Pills to Purge Mdanckoli 
Ballads, sonnets, 1684-1720. d 29 plays. 

Byer* Sir Bdward, 1540-1607. Poet. (Elizabeth.^ Grosaii 
eollected D.'s Works, 1872. There are 13 poems (including M} 
mgnds to me a kyngdome u, first pr., with music, 1588), and Uk 
prose Prayse of Nothing (an imitation of Erasmus' Praise of Folfyl 
SUxe Idillia, which Collier ascribed to Dyer, are only ded i cat e d to 
him. [Bepr. privately in 1883 by Rev. H. C. Daniel, and in Arbefi 
Eng, Gamer, vol. viii., 1896.] 

BdwardSf &lob«rdy 1523 ?-1566. Poet, musician, playwi^t 
(Elizabeth.) m The Paradyse of Dayniy Deuises, our seoood sad 
most popular Elizabethan miscellany (eight editions up to 1600). 
124 poems, B. E. being editor and chief contributor. Repr. ia 
Collier's Sewn Eng, Miscellanies, 1867. d Daman and Pitkieit 
1571 (repr. in Hazlitt's Doddey, i.); Palemon and Arcyte, a 
tragi-comedy acted 1566, is lost. 

BdwardSf TbomaSf 1599-1647. Puritan divine. (ChablesI) 
p Gangrmna; or, a Catalogue and Discovery of many ESmmn, 
Heresies, Blasphemies, and pernicious Practices of the Scctaria f/ 
this Time, 1646. [This, directed against the Independents, madti 
great sensation ; a number of replies were issued, so that t 
wrote second and third parts. See Milton's Sonnet On the 3>i 
Forcers of Conscience,] 

BUlot, Jane (or Jeaa) of Mlnto, 1727-1805. Poete» 
(Geobob II., George III.) Her sole poem is the exquisite bcdM 
2%« Lament for Flodden, usually called ftom its refrain. The Ftoifi' 
of the Forest are a' mede aunty, written when 28. [Alice Rnti» 
ford (Mrs. Cockbum, 1712-94), also wrote a song^, two verses d 
which have a similar refrain ; but its subject is ' fickle Fortune^' i^ 
Flodden field. See Jas. Yeitch's History and Poetry of the ScotHi^ 
Border.] 

XUiottfBbanesar, 1781-1849. The 'Corn-law rhymer.' (Gbobci 
in. to YiCTOBiA.) m Corn-law rhymes, 1831 ; Carlyle has » 
* Essay 'on these. ['Works' in prose and verse, 1876; 'Life^s^ 
Letters,' 1850, J. Watkins; Memoir, 1852, J. Searle.] 

Bllwood, Tbomaa, 1639-1713. Quaker, and friend of Hiltoft 
(Chables II. to Anne.) p The History of the Life of Thmt 
Mlwood, written fty his own hand, 1714, and about 25 othiu 
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[This iBteosely interesting ' History/ nith its reference to Hilton 
{see p. 87), is accessiblo in Prof. Morley's Univenal Uhmiy. Sea 
also The Vet^ne and PenningtonSt 1867. Maria Webb.] 

Zroeldonna, Tbomas of, fl. 1220 ?-l 297? Scotch seer and 
poet, m Sir TrUtrenif a metrical romance, first pr. (incorrectly) by 
Sir W. Scott, 1804. Accurate ed. 1886, for Scottish Text Soe., with 
Introduction, &c., by Q. P. McNeill, who still attributes the poem to 
Erceldoune. Kolbing's ed. (Heilbronn, 1882) is excellent and eri« 
tical ; he, like most others, does not accept £. as author. [See also 
Pr. J. A. H. Murray's Introd. to £.'s Romance and Prophecies, 
Early Bug. Text Soe. 1875.] 

BrskiBa, Saw. Bbanasart 1680-1764. Founder, with his 
brother Balph, of the Scottish Secession Church. (Gbobox II.) 
Works, 1799 and 1826, with * Memoir ; ' these are chiefly sermons pr. 
from 1726 onwards. 

Xrskina, Bar. Balpbf 1686-1762. Seceding divine and poet 
(Gborob II.) m Go^ Sonnets^ 1726 (first called Gospel CamUeUs 
1720) ; 24 ed. up to 1793 ; repr. 1870. Also other religious poetry 
and Sermons. [Works, 1764-1766, with Memoir; last ad« 1868| 
7 Tols.] 

Vabert rra4aiielL ^nmUaiiiv 1814-1863. Superior of the 
London Oratory. (ViCToniA.) p m Numerous religious woiiks, 
poems, and hymns, including the PUgrims of the Night. [' Life,' by 
J. £. Bowden, 1869, repr. 1888.] 

Tabjan* Sobartf d. 1613. Chronicler. (Hbnbt Ym.) p 
The Kew Chronicles of England and France, 1616; extending to 
the battle of Boewortb, 1486 ; 2nd ed., 1633, was continued to Henry 
yil.'s death (possibly F.'s own work) ; 4th ed. 1669, continued hj 
another hand to 1669. [Historically of slight ralue, exeept for 
some details of London, where F. lired as a tailor. Hepr. 1811 by 
Sir Hy. Ellis.] 

ralrfkz, Bdwardt (f. 1636. Poet and translator. (EusABBnr, 
Jamis I.) m A trans, of Godfrey of BuUoigne ; or, The Recoverie 
of Jerusalem (our first complete trans, of Tasso, see Carew) ; 12 
Eclogues (10 lost), p A diseattrse of Witchcraft, wr. 1631, pr. 1869. 

Vansbawa* Sir aiataara* 1608-1666. Diplomatist and trans- 
lator. (Chablbs L to Chables IL) m. Trans, of Ou>irini's Pa$tor 
Fido, 1648 ; Horace's Odes, 1662 ; Camoemi^ Lusiad, 1666. d Trans, 
of two plays of Don Antonio de Mendoza, Querer por solo quererf 
Love only for Lot^s sake, 1664; wad Fiestas de Aranjneg, 1671. 
[Interesting memoir by Ijdy F., first pr. 1829, ed. Sir H. Nicholas.] 
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Varmer, Br. Slcluird« 17S6-1797. Mtator of EnuiiamNl 
ColL Gamb. (Gbobob UL) p E»say on the Uaming of Skak^prnf, 
1767 ; to show that S/s classical learning was gained saoond-haBd. 
[His onljr published work; r^pr. inBoswell's VaHarum Sk a kgtpmn, 
1821, Tol i) 

rerga*on» Adam* 1723-1816. Prof, of Fhiloaophj at Edii- 
buigh. (Gbobob IU.) p History of the Soman SepubHc, 178S (of 
no permanent value); Principles of Moral and Political Ssteites, 
1792. 

Varrlar, Susan Bdmonatona, 1782-1854. Korelist. (OBoan 
in., William IV.) p Three novels; Marriage, 1818 ; J%e Inhmt' 
aneSf 1824 ; Destiny, 1831. These deal chiefly with upper dtsi 
Scotch society. [Repr., 6 vols., 1882 and 1894.] 

neld,iratliaiileM587-1633. Actor and dramatist. (JambsI] 
d Three plajs survive; A Woman is a Weathercock, 1612; Amewk 
for Ladies, 1618 (both these comedies are in Hazlitt's IMricy 
zL); The FaialDowry, a tragedy, 1682 (wr. with Massiiiger, siii 
repr. in his works). 

Vilmary Sir Bobart, d. 1653. Political writer. (CsasLBsI] 
p Patriarcha; or, The Natural Power of the Kings of JSngkm 
asserted, first pr. 1680, to help the Court party. [It defends tbi 
patriarchal system, as against Hobbes' ' social compact ; ' Lo^^ 
Tmo Treatises of Government, 1690, opposed it, the first being i 
direct reply.] Also other works. 

risHer, Bdward, fl. 1627-1655. Theologian. (Charus I 
CoMuoM WEALTH.) F. has bdcu identified with the *£. F.' irt 
wrote the Marrow of Modem Divinity, 1645, which, eighty year 
later, gave rise to the * Marrow' controversy (see T. Boston), bv 
internal evidence is said not to support this. 

ruber, Jolin, 1459?-1.535. Cardinal Bishop of RoehesU 
(Hbnbt VII., Hbnrt VIII.) The Early English Text Soe. h 
issued one vol. of English * Works' (ed. Prof. J. £. B. Major), ai 
a Ltfe and Letters is to be edited by Rev. Ronald Bayne. *Life,' I 
T. E. Bridgett, 1888. P.'s Latin theological works were pr. 1597 
Wiirzburg. 

ntsOeAray, Obarlas, 1 575 ?-l 638. Poet and divine. (Elu 
BETH to Charles I.) Grosart in Occas. Issues, 1881, collected 1 
poems. 

Fletolier, Andraw, of Saltoun (now Salton), 1655-171 
Political writer. (James I. to Anmb.) PoUHedl Works collect 
1737. [Full account in Dictionary of National BiographyJ] 

netober, OUes, LL.D., 1549?-1611. Poet and ambassad 
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(EuziBETH.) m lAeia ; or, Poema of Law (npr. bj Groiart 1 876) ; 
and some Latin poems, p Of the Susse Common Wealth, 1591 ; 
and an Euay • • that th$ Tartan ., are the Poetrnty of the Tern 
Dribes oflmul, pr. 1677. 

noreaee of IVoroeaterv tL 1118. Chronicler. (HnniT L) 
p A Latin Chronicle from the creation till 1117. [Ed. by B. Thorpe 
for the Eng. Historical Soe,, 1849 ; Bobn's Hist, Library contains a 
translation ; also J. Sterenson's Church Mstcrians, Tol. ii., 1858.] 

VordBBff Joluit d. 1384 ? Scotch chronicler. (Edwabd IIL) 
p Chromea Oentis Scotorum ; and Gesta Annalia, Upon these Walter 
Bower {d. 1449) based Bks. i.-T. ont of the sixteen composing his 
Scofichronicon, [See W. R Skene's ed. of Fordnn, Edin. 1871- 
1872; Tol. i. gires information as to MSS. and the relations of 
Fordnn and Bower.] 

Voater* John, 1770^1843. Essayist. (Victobu.) p Euaye, 
1805 (fonr in number, one being on Decision of Character); contri- 
bntioDS to the Edeetie Heview, 1806-1839 (184 artidts, a number 
being repr. in 2 toIs, 1844); Essaj on The Evils of Popalar 
Ignorance, 1820. [' Life,' ed. J. £. Ryland, 1846.] 

VoxOff JotftBff 1516-1587* Martyrologist. (Mabt, ELBiLBBm.) 
p Acts and Monmmente of thsee latter and perilous Dayee, ^., nsnally 
called the Book of Martyru Latin editions 1554, 1559, 1562 ; this 
last appeariog on the same day as the first English edition, 1562. 
Oft^n repr. (last ed« 1877» sd. Dr. Stonghton) and abridged. F. 
produced some 25 works, among them d Christus Trimmphane, a 
Latin mystery play, formerly nsed as a school book on aoeonnt of its 
style. 

rimnaeef Al>raliaiiif fl. 1587-1633. Hexameter poet. (Eluea- 
BCTH.) m The Lamentaiione of Amintas, 1587 (Tbos. Watson's 
Amyntas in English, see Watson); The Countesss of Pemhrohes 
Yuychurch, 1591 ; her EmanueU, 1591 ; and a Third Part . . . 
entituled Andntas Bale, 1592, all in hexameter (with some prose), 
p Three works. [F.'s Terse is an extreme example of the ' reformed 
versifying ' in which Gabriel Harvey (see p. 53) was a leader. See 
also Spensei^s letters to Harrey. Qlobe * Spenser,' pp. 706-10.] 

CNigeTf ^vnilteiiif €• 1586-1619. Latin dramatists (Ei.m« 
BBTB, JixtB I.) a Meleayer and Ulyeees Redux, 1592 ; and mndi 
Latin verse. Portions of other plays remain in HS. 

6ale« nieopbiliuif 1628-1678. Noncooformist tutor and 
divine. (Cvablbs IL) p The Court of the Geniilef, in 4 parts, 1669- 
1677 ; in this all Enropean languages arc traced to Hebrew; and all 
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tcicDci^, {jLiloBopbj, i.nd aBcicnt litentnra t 
Also thfologicsl worts. 

a«om-e7 tbe Orunmulad {alias BMrkey), fl. Hit. 
(IIehbt VI,) p ProtnploHum Panratonint, on EngliBh-Iilin 
dictioDarj first pr. HOS. by PTiiBoa. and edited for ths Cundu 
Soc., 1813'185a, b; Albert Way. It U of great ralne as an aoLbratE 
TKoid of 16Ui canter; Eagt-Angliiui. Mtiulla Grammatict, a Latni- 
English dictionarj, ia vith probatnlit; assigned to G. 

Olflom, Samybrer, Q. 15S0. Poet. (Ki.mnrTB.) mJ 
Fosie of Gil/pjlouvrs {lic). 16B0; repr. bj Qrosart 1870 aad 1874. 

OU1i«rt. Btr Bamplirey. 1S30?'1A83. NaTigntor. (Biov 
nuTH.) p A Ifi/covru c/ a ... BOB Pattagt to Catait, 1S7(. 
77u! ErecHnH 0/ Q. Eluabelhea jtehadnni/ . . .for cdHeaUon of . . 
youthi . . . and gfnllemtn iras Bnt pr. 1869 b; l>r. FdrDiTaU, 

dIdoii,Obarlea,16SS-17S4. Mi ecellaneous writer. (OhsbmL) 

p CumpUu Art of Poetry, 17I8 ; Law of Fmtiy, 1721. a Ri» 

rinjs. Pope, 'whom he atuicked.pnt bmiath« l>uneicd,bk.iu.,ti4 

in the Frokyue to tA» Salira, L ISl : — | 

Yet then 1IU OUdonilnw bli THud quill ; 

I itHIi'd ths mao ■ dinner, ind uta nUL. I 

Ollllea, TotaB, LL.D., 1747-1B36. Historiati and dmlnl 
Bclioltir. (Qeoiiob UL, Qbobob IV.) p Hutary of Gneet, ITM 
(long popular), and other works. | 

CIbhtUIb, Kumlf da, rf. 1190. Chief Justiciar. (nmxaTlL} 

pr. [n.d.]0irfa 1S64. This is our first legal clastic, and od« of tbt ( 
finl law treatises produced in Kortb Europe. [Latest «(L in 'BoUl ' 
Boiies.' ed. Sir T. TwUa.] 

OUptborae, Henry, fl. 1639. DraroallBt. (Chabls t 
CoMiioNwr.ALTii.) ni Pmrmi, 1630. d Argalw and PartXtmit, a 
paslora! tragedy, 1030; ^iier^Hs iroi/nnffein, a tragedy, 1639; TU 
Ladies Prittiledgt, a comedy, 1640 ; aod other piays. [■ Wott^' 
coasisting of Plays and Poems, 1871, 2 Tola.] 

aiOTer,Klobard,l712-178fi. Poet. (Qi»BnBlI,,GEOBoaIIL) 
m LeoTiida*, 17S7 : an epic on the Persian warE. 9 books, bUal 
Terse; Alteatad, 1787, 30 books 'mnch loader nnd far ton 
than " Leonidas," but no one bai been able (a rend either for 11 <«s- 
tvry ' (LMlia Slephen). Hia bnllnd, Boaier'i Gheil, pr. 1 740, wu t 
party song after Admiral Vernon's taking of PoMobello, I7I1 
Hosier had led an uufortniinle expedition to this place in I7M, ■ 
died there. [See Peny's Rtliqae; Series U., Bk. iii., No. 20. 
•Poanw'areinAndeKon'B Parti, ii.,Riid Chalmora', wi.lj— 
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Godwin, Franols, D.D., 1562-1633. Bishop of Llandaff and 
Hereford. (Elizabeth to Chablbs I.) p The Man in the Moone, 
1638 ; Bee p. 47. [Possiblj Swift gained some ideas for Gullirer's 
voyage to Lapnta from this.] Nnmerous other works. 

Oooire, Samabe, 1540-1694. Poet and tranfJator. (Eliza« 
BETH.) m Eglogs, Epytaphes and Sonnets, 1568. (Repr. in Arber's 
Reprints, 1871); and varions translations, e.g. the Zodiacus Vita 
of * the most Christian poet Marcellns Falingenins/ 1560-1565 ; the 
Pdpish Kingdome, 1570 (repr. 1880) of Thos. Naogeorgns (i.e. Kirch- 
mayer) ; and two others. 

araliamev&ew*'aiiiesy 1765-1811. Scotch poet. (GeorobIII.) 
m J%e Sabbath, 1804 (much admired by Scott; and by Prof. Wilson 
in the Noctes Ambrosiana). Also Wallaoe, a tragedy; and Mary, 
Qtieen of Scots, a dramatic poem, 1801. 

aranreTf James, 1723-1776. Biographer and print collector. 
(Gbobob m.) p Biographical UistoTy of England from Egbert to 
the Revolntion, 1 769. As this work referred to tarions portraits, 
seyeral illnstrative snpplementa were issued. 

aray, Bavid, 1838-1861. Scotch poet. (Yictobu.) m The 
Luggief and other poems, 1862, with a Life by J. Hedderwick. £n- 
lai^ed ed. 1874. [Essay by B. Buchanan, 1868. ' Letters, poems 
and selected prose.' 2 toIs. Boffalo, U.S.A. 1888.] 

arey, Artlmr, 1536-1593. Statesman. (Euzabbth.) p A 
Commentary of the Services and Charges of William Lord Greg de 
Wilton, Incorporated in Holinshed's Chronicle, Repr. by Camden 
8oc., 1847. 

CliilBii, Bartbolomewv d. 1602. Poet. (Elizabeth.) m 
Fidessa, more chaste then kinde (62 sonnets), 1596. Repr. Grosart, 
Oceas, Issues, 1876. 

amwe, MatUiew, il. 1587. Poet (Euzabbth.) m The 
most famous and tragicall Historie ofPelops and Hippodamia, 1587* 
Repr. Grosart, Oecas, Issues, 1878. 

anest (Cheast or Geste), Sdmnad, 1518-1577. Bishop of 
Salisbury. (Elizabeth.) m 7Vaiis.o/'/A«PM//n« for the 'Bishops' 
Bible,' 1568 (still in nse in the Prayer Book). ['Life,' 1840, by 
Henry Gheut Dogdale.] 

aailptii, Bdward, fl. 1598. Poet. (Elizareth.) m SJda- 
letheia, or a Shadows of IVuth, in certaine Epigrams (70), and 
Satyres (7). Repr. Grosart, Ocoas, Issues, 1878. 

antlirle, niomaa, D.D., 1803-1873. Scottish preacher and 
philanthropist. (Victobia.) p The Gospel of Ezekiel (sermons), 
and many other works. The Plea for Ragged Schools, 1847 (11 &t 
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that year), led to establishiDg the * Original Ragged SdiooL 
Edinhmgh, and of othen all oTer Europe. [Antobiographj 
memoir, 1874.] 

SftUea, BATid Dalrymplef Kord, 1726-1792. HiaU 
(Q«>BOH m.) p AnnaU of Scotland (1066-1870X 1776^1771 

Bake, Bdward^ fi. 1679. Satiritt (Elbabetb.) m 1 
OHi ofPowles Ckurchyarde wherein is r$prooued ntctBtite and vnte 
Ktking after riches, ^., 1567. Bepr. 1872. 

BaklQjtf miobard, 1552?-1616. Geographer. (Elba: 
Jambs I.) p The Princ^ll Kaviffoiions, Vowffts, and Diie» 
mads by the English Kation, 1580. Thia iras the firat form d 
groat work, reissued 1598-1600, 8 Tols. Iblio. (Lateat ad. 188 
E. M. Goldsmid.) Sereral other worka deal partieolaiij 
American discoveries. [The EaJduyt Society haa reprinted : 
early geographical works.] 

Ralef Sir MattlieWf 1609-1676. Lawyer. (CkAXun 
p History of the Common Law of England, 1713; ContmnpU 
Moral and Divine, 1676. 

BalifeXf Oeorge SaTllle, Marqnia of, 1630-1695. (Gsakc 
to WnxtAK III.) p Political, historical, and moral traeta. 

Rallf Arttmr, eirea 1540-1604. Translator. (Blbab 
m Ten Books of Homers Hiades trandated out of FVtnehy 
The first attempt to English Homer, begun 1563 ; tmna. ftoi 
French of Hngues Salel, in 14-8yllable Terse. 

BaU, Bdward, 1498-9-1547. Chronicler. (Hbkbt Vm 
The Vnion of the two Noble and lUustraie Famdiesof Lanetuir 
Yorke, 1542; 2nd ed. 1548. It extends from the aeoeMi 
Hcniy IV. to the death of Henry VIIL, * the undubitate flove 
rery hcire of both the said linages.' 

Ball, Joaeptav 1574-1656. Bishop of Norwich. (Exaabi 
Jamks I.) m Viryidemiarvm, Sixe Books. First tAret Boai 
Toothlesse Satyrs, 1507 ; The three last Bookes, OfhyHmg 8m 
1598. The Kings Prophecie : or, Weeping Joy, 1603 (a weleoi 
James L, and H.*s last toI. of verse), p Mundus alter et-isff^ 
(see p. 47i a. 27.) [Chalmers* Poets, v., contains moat of Hia pc 
Grosart, 1879, edited all. Hall's devotional Writinga hare oftai 
repr. * T^^orks,' 10 vols., 1868 ; < Life,' 1886, Rev. G. I«wia.] 

BalybnTtoOf niomaa, 1674-1712. Theologian. (Wn 
III., Aniyb.) p Naiural Beligion Instiffident, 1714 (poathm 
like all his works). ['Works,' 1835.] 

BamUtoD, Antliaiiyi 1646 ?-l 720. Writer of aiei 
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(A2CKB.) p Mimoires du ConUe de Grammoni (d. 1707), 1713. 
This deals with the * amorous intrigaes ' of the oonzt of Charles IL 
from 1662-1664. Often repr., both in ite original FMneh and in 
English. Latest ed. Paris, 1888; London, 1889 (both illnstrated). 
He also wrote fire ' Oontef/ or stories. 

SamUton, ailaabetbf 1758-1816. Miscellaneons writen 
(Obobos m.) p Tk9 Cottagen of GlmfmmU, a tale, 1808. 
Works on education, ^. [* Memoirs,' 1818, bj £. 0. Benger.] 

Bamlltoiit Janet, 179(^1873. Scottish poetess. (Victorta.) 
mPoem« and Euat^s, 1863; Ballads, 1868; Poents, Sketches and 
Essays, 1885. [The patriotic and hnmorons lyrics rank high.] 

Bamlltaii, ^ITilllam, of GilbertEeld, 1666?-1701. Scottish 
poet. (GzoBOB I.) m Contributions to Allan Bamsay's Tea-table 
Miscellany, His Bonny Heck (an elegy on his dog), was first pr. 
in 1706. Wdlie was a Wanton Way is his best-known pieco. 
[He modernised Blind Harry's Wallace, 1722.] 

RamUtoBt ^nniam, of Bangonr, 1704-1754. Scottish poet 
(QeobobIL) m Poems, 1749 (unauthorised ed.). H. wrote what 
Wordsworth justly called the ' exquisite ballad,' the Braes of Yarrow. 

Bardyiig, Jobn, 137&-1465? Chronicler. (Hbnbt VI.) m 
A doggerel metrical Ckroniele of England, in 7-line stanzas, of no 
literaiy merit Fr. 1543 by R Orafton (see p. 74), who continued 
it up to date in prose, (The verse extends firom the earliest times 
till 1461.) [Repr. 1812, ed. SirHy. Ellis.] 

Bare, Augnatoa IVUliam, 1792-1834. Dirine. (Geobqb 
IV., WiLLiAX IV.) p Guesses at Truth, 1827 (with his brother 
Julius) ; The Alton Sermons, 1837. 

Bare, JuUus (Ttiarlea, 1795-1855. Archdeacon of Lewes. 
(Gbobob IV. to ViCTOBiA.) {Scs A. W. Hare.) p Life of John 
Sterliny, 1848. [Sterling was Hare's curate at Hurstmonceux, and 
Hare's • Life ' called forth that of Carlyle.] 

BartagtoBt Sir Jolm, 1561-1612. Translator, satirist iee. 
(Elisabbth, Jambs L) m Orlando Furioso, 1591 (firom Ariosto); 
Epigrammes, 1613. p The Metamorphosis of Ajax, and three other 
connected satirical pamphlets, 1590 (all repr. 1814). The Vngm 
Jnttqtus, 1769-1775 (repr. 1804), contains miscellaneous rerse and 
prose. Also other works. 

Barmaa, Thomas* 11. 1567. Writer on beggars. (Euzabwih.) 
p A Caueat or Warening for eommen Ctrsetors, tmlgarely called 
Vagabones, 1566 or 1567. [24 essnjs on yarious kinds of thicrcs 
and tramps, &c, Repr. 1880, iWtr Shak, Soc.] 

Barrls, JameSf 1709-1780. (Gi^obgr IL, Gbobob III.) p 
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Hermti, or a Philosophical Inquiry concerning Umver$al Gram 
1761 ; and three other works. [* Works/ Uct ed. 1841.] 

Rarrisoiit IVUIiamf 1534-1593. Topographer, chronoli 
hiBtorian. (Elizabeth.) p A Description of England in Holins] 
Chronicle^ 1577. [Dr. Farmraira edition of Bks. iu and iil 
.valuable notes.] 

BartleyvBavid, 1705-1757. Philosopher. (Gbobgs IL 
Observations on Man, 1749. H. had mach inflaonoe on later et 
thought. Coleridge speaks of 'Hartley of mortal Und wi 
{Religious Musings), and named his son Hartley Coleridge 
him. 

Batliwayf Sioliardf fl. 1602. Dramatist. (Eliz^bbtil 
The First Part of Sir John Old-Castle, twice pr. 1600 ; once a 
and once as by Shakespeare. Henslowe's * Diary ' mentions 14 < 
(lost) plays. 

Hawker, &ew. Bobert SteplieB« 1803-1875. Poet 
antiquary. (William IV., Victoria.) m Beeords of Iks Wi 
Shore, 1832-1836; Eclioes from Old Comtoall, 1846; Quest q 
Sangraal, 1864 (his best work); Ojrnish Ballads, 1869. ['Po< 
Works,' 1879 ; Prose, 1893. Baring Oould has written a * Life 

Bawkeswortli, John, LL.D., 1715?.1773. Dliscollai 
writer. (Gbobgb XL, Gbobc4e IIL) p Trans, of F6nelon*8 
fiMchus, 1768; Voyages of Byron, Wallis, Carteret and Cook, 
(inaccurato). See also p. 136. 

Bayley, 'WiUlam, 1745-1820. Poet (Gbobqb m.) 
Triumphs of Temper, 1781 (his most successful poem), p 
Letters, and Works of Wm, Cowper (d. 1800), 1803. 

Bay ward. Sir Jolm, 1564?-1627. Historian. (Eubabi 
p The First Part of the Life and Baigne of King Henrie the J 
1599, and other historical and religious works. 

Benry, Matthew, 1 662-1 714. Nonconformist divine and < 
mentator. (William III., Aknb.) p Commentary on the . 
(completed to the end of the Acts), 1708-1710, and other wn 
[This practical commentary is not yet superseded.] 

Berbert, Bon. A Ber. TITiiUam, 1778-1847. Deai 
Manchester. (Gbobgb IIL to Victobia.) m Heiga, a poem 
cantos, 1815 ; Attila, an epic, 1838, &c. [* Works/ 8 vols,, 18^ 

Bervey, James, 1714-1758. Calvinistic divine and deroti 
writer. (Gbobgb II.) p Theron and Aspasio (a series of dialo 
and letters inculcating imputed righteousness), 1755 ; Medita 
and Contemplations, 1745-1747. (26 ed. by 1792; translated 
many languages.) 
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tterreyiJoluii&ordf 1696-1748. Writer of memoin. (Gioiiaa 
n.) p Valuable Memoirs of the Court of George U, and Queen 
Caroline, first pr. 1848 (repr. 8 yols. 1884), and manj other works. 
[Queen Caroline used to call him 'her child, her pupil, her charge ; * 
and Pope alludes to his royal favour in a BaYa£;e attack in the 
Prologue to the Satires, 11. 805-83 : 

£§€"$ tempter thus the BabMni luTe ezprett^ 
A cherub's face, a reptile all the rest.] 

SeyllBiVetar, 1600-1662. Theologian and historian. (JavbsL 
to Cbablbs IL) p Ecclesia Vindicata, 1667; Ecclesia Bestaurata, 
1661 (justifying Laud's acts; repr. for Eceles, Hist, 8oc. 1849); 
Cgprianus Anglicanus, 1668 (a defence of Laud). These (and other) 
works are raluable for contemporary ecclesiastical history. 

Rejwoodv J&aperf D.D., 1685-1598. Jesuit and poet, 
(Elizabbth.) d Trans, of Seneca's Troas, 1569; Tft^/estes, 1560; 
Hercules Furens, 1561. m Eight poems in the Paradyse of Daynty 
DeuiseSt 1576. 

Biffgins, Jolui« circa 1545-1602. Poet and compiler. 
(Elizabeth.) m H. wrote The First Parte of the Mirrour for 
Magistrates, 1574, being 16 legends dealing with events before 
the Incarnation. (See Baldwin, whose edition of 1559 had dealt 
with events from 1888-1483 jlj}.) Several other works. 

Bill* Aaroiif 1685-1750. Poetaster and dramatist. (Anns to 
Oborub II.) m Miscellaneous poems, d Seventeen plays. Pope's 
ambiguous compliment in the Dunciad (ii. 295-8), and Hill's 
rejoinder, alone preserve the latter from oblivion: 

Next . . . tried : but hardly snatch'd from sight ; 

Instant buoys up, and rises into light ; 

He bears no token of the sabler streams, 

Aud mounts far off among the ' swans of Thames.* 

Soadly, BMjamln, M.D., F.B.S., 1706-1757. Physician and 
dramatist. (Qbobob IL) d The Sutpiciotu Husband, a successful 
prose comedy, 1747* H. aided Hogarth in the Analysis of Beauty, 
1753. Also medical lectures. 

Boflandf Barbaim* 1770-1844. Novelist. (Gbobgb IIL to 
ViCTOBiA.) p The Son of a Genius, 1816, and other works chiefly 
of didactic fiction. 

Holoroftv niomsBy 1745-1809. Dramatist, novelist^ trans- 
lator, (Gbobob in.) Some forty works, p Anna St, Ives, 1792, 
and other novels, d I%e Boad to Buin, 1792 (9 ed. in a year), and 
other plays. [* Memoir ' by himself, last ed. 1852.] 
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RotjdAjTf Barteiiv 1593-1661. JDzBmfttist. tzaofllator. dii 
(Jaxss L toCHAsxxs IL) mTrana. of Ftmu$, 1616 ; Hozaet's ( 
1668 ; Juvenal, 1678. d T^xifoyajda ; er, I%$ Marrioffn qf Us 4 
1618, a comedy in prose and Terse (one of our longest pli 
p Sermons, &c. 

Bookf ^iruter IHurqnbart 1798-1875. Bean of dudM 
(ViCTOBiA.) p Ecclenasiioal Biography^ 1845-1852 (8 Tols^ 
names of * Others and diTines' being arranged alphabetiea 
Livet of the Arehbiehops of Canterbury, 1860-1876 (12 i 
arranged chronologically) ; Church Dictionary, 1842, lithed. 1 
[Life and Letters, by B. W. Stephens, cheap ed. 1850.] 

Bop6,nioiDUf 17707-1831. Bomance writer and ynit 
\ (Oeobob in., Gbobob IV.) p Costume of the AneiaUs, 1 

Anastasius; or, Memoirs of a Modem Greek, 1819, a xomi 
attributed at first to Byron, who (it is said) wept bitterly on rei 
it, ' for two reasons : one, that he had not written it ; and the o 
that Hope had.' 

Rome, GoorgOf 1730-1792. Bishop of Norwich. (Qb 
IIL) p Commentary on the Psaljns, 1771 (twenty yeaza' lab 
and other works. Works and Memoir, 6 toIs. 1799. 

Rorsley, Samuel, D.D., 1783-1806. Bishop of St Aj 
(Gbobob III.) p Trans, of ffosea, 1801 ; and of 7%e Bog 
' Psalms, 1815. Also yarions theological and scientific works. 

Soward, Idaut« Bdward, d, 1841. Marina no? 
(WnxiiLM IV., VicTOBiA.) p Battiin the Beefer^ 1886 ; 7%e 
Commodore, 1837, and five or six other works. 

Howe, Joliny 1630-1705. Nonconformist diyine. (Con 
WBALTH to AiTNB.) p Sermous and theological works. [Howi 
Cromwell's domestic chaplain. There are yarions ' laves,* the ] 
being that by B. F. Horton, D.D., 1895.] 

RoweU, Tliomas, fi. 1568-1581. Poet. (Eusabkth.; 
J%e Arbor of Amitie, 1568 ; Newe Sonets andpretie PampkUU [: 
1568 ; HowU His Deuises, 1581. [Poems repr. by Gixiaart^ ( 
Issues, 1879.] 

BowittiMarj-, 1799-1888. Miscellaneons writer. (Gkobo 
to ViCTOBiA.) p m Over 40 works. [<Hary Howitt» an a 
biography,' 1889. Bepr. 1891.] 

Bowitt.'WilUam, 1792-1879. Miscellaneous writer. (Gi 
IV. to YxcTOBiA.) p The Book of the Seasons, 1831 ; The Burea 
ef England, 1838; and other works, the best of which deal 
native and country life, m Poems. 

Howaon, Jobn Saul, D.D., 1816-1885. Dean of Ch 
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(VicTOkZJL) p Uf9 and EpiUUt of 8t. Paid, 1 852 (with Ber. "W. J. 
OoDjbeare); also other vorkB on the same subject ; derotiooal 
works and sermons. 

Bofbest Jolin« 1677-1720. Poet {Asm, Gxobob L) p 
GoDtribntions to the Tattler, Spectator, and Guardian (ue p. 186). 
d The Sioffi of Damaseus, a tragedy, 1720, the best and last of 
many works. H. died the night of its production. [Swift calls H. 
' too grave a poet/ and classes him 'among the mediocribus in prose 
as well as rerse.' ' Poems/ in Chalmers' Poets x.] 

Slime (or Some). Alexander, 1560 ?-l 609. ScotUsh poet. 
(Elbabrh.) mi2^miisaiu{i8(UTe(2iS!9fi^, 1599(repr.bJtheBsnna- 
tyne Club, 1882). His best yerses are A deteripiian of ike Day of 
Edioallf a lyric on Summer; and lines on the Dtfait of the Spamiih 
Navie (the Armada). Both are in Sibbald's collection. 

Bmuilst IVUliam, eurea 1580-1597. Musician and Poet. 
(Elbabith.) m Certayne Paaimes, 1550; A HyvefvUof Hunnye, 
* Genesis in English Meetre/ 1578 ; Seven So^ of a SorroufuU 
Soulefor Sinne, whereunio are also annexed kis Handfull of Honi^ 
suckles, a metrical version of the Athanasian Creed, 1588 ; Hunnies 
Becreations, 1588; 4ilso 12 poems in the Paradyse of Dayniy 
Devises, and two in Enylands Helicon, 

Wardf Mi6hmrd, D.D., 1720-1808. Bishop of Worcester. 
(QaoBoa IL, Qbobos IIL) p Introduction to the study of the 
Prophecies concerning the Christian Church, 1772; Life of Warbur- 
(on, 1794, whose works he edited. Also other works. 

ButebesoOf Franetot LLD., 1694-1746. Philosopher. 
(OxoBOB U.) p Inquiry into the original of our Ideas of Beauty 
and Virtue, 1725 ; Essay on the Nature and Conduct of the IVit- 
sioiis and Affections, 1728 ; System of Mored Philosophy , 1765. 

Butelkliisonf &aoyf 1620-j90«< 1675. Biographer. (Coxmok- 
WKiLTR, Crablbs H.) p I^fs of Col, Butchinsou, her hnsUind, 
wr. 1664-1671 ; first pr. 1806, and often repr., latest ed. 1885, with 
portraits. [It is a unique picture of Puritan life, baring * the grace 
and tenderness of a pwtrait by Van Dyck' (J. B. Qreen).] Also 
other works. 

ZnobbaldtBUBabetb, 1758-1821. KoTelist, dramatist, actress. 
(Obobob IIL, Gbqbob IV.) p A Simple Story, 1791, her best work, 
and an early example of the ' Novel of Passion ' (still reprinted). 
nature and Art, 1796. d Plays. [* Life/ 1833. James Boaden.] 

Zreland, IVUllam Benrj, 1777-1835. Forger of Shakespeare 
HSa (Gbobob UL to WiLLLuc IV.) As a lad of 18 and 19 he, 
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like ChattertoD, forged Vortigem,9k tragedy, 1795, and MisetUas 
Papers and Legal Instruments under the hand and teal of Wil 
Shakespeare, 1796. These deceived many, but he eem fca ted 
forgery in the Authentic Account of the Shakeepeare Manum 
1796, expanded in 1805 into Confessions, Also novela, ▼ene, 
[James Payn's novel, The Talk of tJte Town, 1885, takes iq 
tale of these fiimous forgeries.] 

James Z. of Zbiglandf 1566-1625. m Essai/es of a Pn 
in the Divine art ofpoesie, 1584 (repr. in Arber*8 Reprints^ II 
Poetical exercises at vacant houreSf 1 59 1, repr. 1818. p Four reli 
Meditations on passages of Scripture: Bcailikon Doron ; a 
Maiesties Instructions to his dearest sonne, Henry ^ 1599 ; oonti 
sial works with BeliarmiDO {see Andrewes) ; and A CounteritU 
Tobacco, 1604. (Repr. Arber's Reprints, 1869.) 

Jewell, Jolm, 1522-1571. Bishop of Salisbury. (Elikab 
p Apologia pro Ecdesia Anglicana^ 1562, the first methodieal i 
ment of the position of the Church of England against Rome. < 
traos. and repr. ; the first trtins. by Lord Bacon's mother, 
['Works,* 1609 ; best ed., 1848, 8 vols., ed. B. W. Jelf.] 

Jotmson, Bichardf 1573-1659? Bomance writer and 
(EuzABETH, Jambs I.) p The Famous Historis of the Seauen C 
pions of Christendom^ 1597, often ropr. ; The most plecuant B 
of Tom a LincoUie, 1607 ; Look on me, London, 1613 ; and two 
works, m The JSine Worthies of London, 1592 ; The Crowns 
land of Golden Roses, 1612 ; and four others. 

Johnston, Artlmrv M.D., 1587-1641. Scotch writer of 
verse. (Charlbs L) m Psahnorum Damdis Paraphrasis Pi 
1637, his chief work, often ropr. J. edited the Ddicim Poe^ 
Scotorum, 1637 {see Aytoun). Much Latin verse. 

Jones, Bbeneser, 1820-1860. Poet. (Victoria.) m S 
of Sensation and Evsnt, 1843; repr. 1879, with ' Memoir.* 

Jortln, John, D.D., 1698-1770. Ecclesiastical hiatoriai 
critic. (Georob L to Georob III.) p Remarks on ESccltsu 
History, 1761-1774 (still valuable); Life cf Erasmtts, 1758 
(quite superseded). 

Karnes, Benry Borne, &ord, 1696-1782. Scottish 
(Georob I. to George IIL) p Principles of Morality and JS 
Religion, 1751 ; The Art of Thinking, 1761 ; EXemcnta qf Ori 
1762 (often repr.) and about 18 other works. 

Kawanaffta, Julia* 1824-1877. Novelist and biography 
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Woman in France during ike Eighteenth CetUwry, 1850 ; Various 
graceful tales. 

Xajre, Sir John W111lAm» 1814-1876. Military historian. 
(Victobll) p History of The War in Afghanietan, 1851 ; History 
efthe Sepoy War (i.e. the * Matiny *), 1864-1876 (this is the best of 
» number of works on Indian subjinrts ; it has been revised and 
continued by Col. Malleson, 6 vols. 1888-1889). 

Xeble, Joluif 1792-1866. Divine and poet. (Gbobab IV. to 
ViCTOsiA.) m The Christian Year, 1827 (109 editions of from 
3,000 to 6,000 copies by the year after his death) ; Lyra InmooenUum, 
1846 ; and other works. [His edition of Hooker, 1886, as revised 
by Church and PSget, 1888, is still the standard edition.] 

Sea (orXeiui)v ThomaSv 1G3 7-1711. Bishop of Bath and 
"Wells. (CsABLKS IL to Wiixi^M lU.) p m Morning and Even' 
ing Hymns, poems, sermons, &c. ['Life/ by Dean Plumtree, 1888. 
Poetical works, 4 vols., 1721 (hymns, two epics, ice); * Prose,' in 
Ancient and Modem Library of Thedogical Literature, 1889.] 

XlUigreWt Thomas, 1612-1683. Dramatist (Chables II.) 
A Comedies and Tragedies, 10 plays, chiefly in prose ; these were 
not published till 1664, but several were acted before the Civil 
War. [K. is best remembered as a wit. Pepys called him ' a merry 
droll/ and declared that he had a ' fee for cap and bells under the 
title of the King's Foole or Jester.' Diary, Feb. 13, 1667-8.] 

SlBTt Bewrj, 1692-1669. Bishop of Chichcrter. (Crablbs I., 
Charles II.) m Pfalms of David turned into Metre, 1651 ; Poems, 
1657. 

XnoXf JobB, 1505-1572. Beformer and historian. (Mabt, 
Elisabbth.) p The First Blast of the Trumpet against ike 
Monstrvom regiment (i.e. ' rule ') of women, 1558 (repr. Arber's Eng. 
Scholars Lib,) ; History of the B^ormation in Scotland, 1587-1644. 
[♦Life/byT.MacCree, 1818; * Works/ 6 vols., 1846-1864, ed. David 
Laing. Both excellent.] 

&aliirt ateleolm, 1762-1815. Scottish historian. (Gbobob 
HI.) p History of Scotland, from James VI. to Anne, 1802 (still 
of considerable value). 

&ambarde» ^VUllaniff 1536-1601. Topographer. (Eliza- 
BETH.) p A PeramlnUah'on of Kent, 1576, the first county history 
known. Also 5 other works. 

ZAne, Bdward 'WiUlam, 1801-1876. Arabic scholar. (Vic- 
tobia.) p Modem Egyptians, 1836 (1st ed. sold in two weeks: 
last ed. 1890^ It is still a standard authority); Trans, of The 

s 
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Arabian Nightf, 1838-40 (our first aeenntd trans, often n 
Arabic-English Lexicon^ 1868-74. Gondnaed hy 8. Lane ] 
1877-1892. [life by S. Lane-Poole, 1877.] 

aBABffbAtne, aeimrdf 1656-1699. Braaiatie biographe 
eridc (WiLUAH IIL) p AcwufU of th$ EnglUh dramatic J 
1 69 1 . ( V^alnable in some respects, but inaeearate in biWogr^ 
details.) 

Irttnfflionie, Jobn, ]I.B.t 1735-1779. Poet and tram 
(Gbobob ni.) p Trans., with his brother, of Pimicrck'* Livet^ 
(still in eircnlation). m Poems are in ChalmersT Poets, zri 
produced about 25 works. 

l4trdner» JTatlianlelf ]I.B.t 1684-1768. Koneoni< 
divine and scholar. (Gboboe IL, Geobob III.) p Credibii 
the Gospel Historg, 1727-57. This at once took first rank, 
and others freely used and popularised his thoughts. 

Xaw, Rew. iv^llUam, 1686-1761. Noqjiiror and a 
(Gbobqb II., Gbobob III.) Serious Call to a devout one 
Life, 1728. [Law much influenced the Weslejs, Whitfield ai 
early Evangelicals. Dr. Johnson called Law's work *the 
piece of hortatory theology in any language ; ' he first read 
Oxford, when aged 20, and found it ' quite an overmatch foi 
and this was the first occasion of my thinking in eann 
religion.'] 

&eev Barrletf 1757-1851. Novelist and dramatist. (G 
HI.) The Canterbury Tales with S. Lee, q,v, 

IieOf Sopbla, 1750-1820. Novelist and dmmatist. (Gi 
III.) p The Canterbury Tales, 1797-1805. Twelve tales U 
travellers accidentally tlirown together. Byron foondo 
IVemer upon the * German's Talc, Kmitznor,' which he read i 
boy, and says it contains ' the germ of much that I have 
written.' (See Preface to Wemfr.) 

&elgliton, Robert, 1611-1G84. Archbishop of Gli 
(Commonwealth, Charles II.) p Sermons and Common 
1692-1708 (posthumous, like uU his work). Often repr. 
account in W. West's ed., 1869-1875. 

fteland, John, 1506 ?-l 552. Antiquary. (Hbnry Vm 
WABD VI.) p The Itinerary, a description of England, fix 
by Heame, 1710. 9 vols. [Leland was our earliest modem £ 
antiquary.] 

Xennox, Charlotte, 1720-1804. Hif^cellaneona ^ 
(Of.ouoe III.) p Harriot Stu<trt, 1750. The Femetle Qi 
1752, her best work. Also other works, including pl.iye and I 
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IDr. Johnson flattered Mrs. L«nnoz. See Hawkins' Life of John* 
son, p. 286.] 

&esllet OliarleSf 16/iA-l722. Nonjnror and oontrorarsialist 
(WzixiAX m. to Oeobob I.) p A short and eaty Method with 
the Deists, 1698. Often repr., translated and abridged. Also 
nnmerons other works. ['Life and Writings/ by R. J. Leslie^ 
1885 ; Works, 7 toIs., 1832.] 

Aeydeiiv Joliii» M.D.V 1775-1811. Phjsidan and poet. 
(Geobgb IIL) m Poetical Bemains, 1819; Poems and Ballads^ 
with a memoir by Scott, 186^. A centenary edition was pub. in 
1875. p Varions works. 

3U110, Oeorve, 1698.1739. Dramatist. (Gbobob II.) « 
George BamweU, acted 1731. This was wonderfully snocessfnl, 
and kept the stage for orer a century. Thackeray wrote m 
bnrlesqne on it, with the same name. The play was founded on 
tha ballad given in Percf^s BeUques^ series iii., book iiL, No. 6. 
Arden of Faversham, 1762. This adaptation of an M play pr. 
1692, and once attributed to Shakespeare, was left unfinished by 
LiUo. It was acted 1759, as completed by Dr. John Hoadly. The 
Fatal Curiosity, 1737, and other plays. [Works, 2 vols., with 
memoir, 1810. Lillo helped to popnlarise 'domestic drama,' and 
influenced the novel at home and the drama abroad.] 

&liiffard« John, D.D., 1771-1851. Homan Catholic historian 
of England. (Oeorqs IIL to Victosia.) p History of England to 
1688, 1819-1830. Last ed. 1888, 10 vols. Numerous other works. 

Xlster, Tbos. BeniTt 1800-1842. Novelist and dramatist. 
(Obobge IV. to ViCTOBiA.) p Granh/, 1826, a clever society 
novel, and some 6 others. 

Uoydf Sobert, 1733-1764. Poet. (Gsorgx IIL) a 2ha 
Actor, 1760, and other poems. [L. was the friend of ChnrohiU, 
And was engaged to his sister. ' Works,' 1774.] 

&oclL6r»<iainpson» Frederlek, 1 82 1-1 895. Poet and humour- 
ist. (Victoria.) m London Lyrics, 1857 (lOth ed. 1886) ; LyraMo- 
gautiarum, a collection of some of the best vers de sociSti and rers 
d occasion in English, 1867| enlarged 1891. p m Patchwork 1879. 
[My Confidences^ an Autobiegraphical Sketch, 1896.] 

&odve, ThmamMf 1556?-1625. Poet, dramatist, zomanca 
writer, translator. (Eloabbtr, Jaxss I.) A The Wounds qf 
Civill War, 1594 (repr. HasliU's Dodsley, vii.); A Looking Glass 
for London, 1694 (with Bobert Greene: repr. in Gr.'s works), m 
Pkillis, 1593r WM his chief vol. of verse — 40 poems, p Boealynde 
(Ue p. i6i, No, z.), re'pr, CdUdts Natiortal Lib, Alio othet 
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romances and moral prose, together with tians. from Joeepl 
Seneca, and Da Bartas. 

&olItv Capellf 1751-1824. MiBcellaneoiui writer. {Qwa 
III.) Some 18 works, among them Laura, or an Anikdogi 
Sonnets, in 6 languages, original and translated. 5 rols., 18 
1814. 

&oiraBf Rev- 'oliBf 1748-1788. Poet and divine. (Gio 
m.) m Poems, 1781. These included the * Ode to the Cnd 
which Bnrke called the most beantifol Ijrie in onr language. 
Ritttfiamede, a tragedy, 1783. p Sermons, 1790-1791. [L ' 
one of the most popular preachers of his daj. The contzofc 
about his ed. of the poems of M. Bruce, q,v., haa been dealt i 
by D. Laing, 1873, and by John Small, in the BritUk and Fm 
Evangelical RevieWt 1877 and 1879. The poems are in Ander 
xi., Chalmers zriii.] 

Xiyttleton, Oeorrer 1st Baron Lyttleton, 1709-1773. Mis 
laneous writer. (Qeoroe II., Georcib III.) i^ Letters from * I 
eian in England to his Friend at Ispahan^ 1 735 ; Observatiom m 
Conversion , , ,of8i, Paul, 1747 (often repr.) ; Dialogues of the Ik 
1770 (often repr.) ; m Miscellaneous poems (given in Anderson x.i 
Chalmers xir.). These include the lines beginning 7}dlnie,m^kt 
can this be Love ? [Dr. Johnson said of the St. Paul, ' infidelity! 
never been able to fabricate a specious answer.' li. is known Ml 
'good Lord Lyttleton.' * Memoir ' and Corre ondence, 184^.] 

BBaeanlay, MM. Catharine, 1731-1791. Historiaa i 
controrersialist. (Gborob IIL) p History of England firom 161 
1714, 1763-1783 (now forgotten). Also other works. [IL 
Wollstonecraft in 1792 called Mrs. M. * the woman of thegrett 
abilities that this country has ever produced.'] 

BB'CaUocb, JobB Samtay, 1789-1864. SUtistidan i 
political economist. (George IV. to Victoria.) p Dietumarj 
Commerce, 1832 ; and works on Political Economy. 

Maokajr, Cliarlea» LL.D., 1814-1889. Song writer i 
journalist, &c. (Victoria.) m Collected Songs, 1859. Ami 
these are The Good Time Coming, and Cheer, Boys, Cheer ; Van 
poems and prose works. Dr. M. edited the '1001 Gems' 
Poetry, &o. 

Mackenzie, Sir Ceorcre, 1636-1691. liing's Advocatt 
Scotland. (Charles II. to William III.) p A Moral Essay, 16 
and about 30 othf-r works. Collected ed., 1716-1722. J 
Memoirs of the Affairs of Scotland was pr. 1822. [Drr 
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called him * the noble wit of Scotland ; ' the Ck>Tenanter8 termed him 
'Bloody Mackenzie.' He practicallj founded the Advocates' Libraiyi 
£dinburgb.] 

mmginn^ 'WlUlam, LL.D., 1793-1842. Poet, journalist, 
miscellaneons writer. (Gsobgb IIL to Victobia.) p m BotMrio 
Ballada, 1860 (appeared in Fraser'a Magazine, 1888 &e.) Afif- 
cellanies, last ed. 1886. 2 vols. [Thackeray introduced him in 
J^endmnU as Captain Shandon.] 

MaUet (orig. Mallock), nawid, 1706 ?-l 766. Poet, mis* 
cellaneous writer. (Qboboe III.) p m and d Ballads and miscel- 
laneous works. [Ruls Britannia, which is at the end of the masque 
of Alfred, acted If 40, has been ascribed to him : mor« probably it 
is by Jas. Thomsusi. The poems are in Anderson ix. and Chalmers 
xir.] 

Kalone, BdmoBdf 1741-1812. Shakespearian critic (Gsobgb 
III.) His edition of Shakespeare in 10 toIs. — ^roL i. being in two 
parts — appeared 1790. It included various ' Essays '—e.g. on the 
order of Shakespeare's pUys, &c. 

Manlejr, Mary do la SlwMre« 1672?-! 724. Miscel- 
laneous writer. (Amnb, Obobob I.) p Secret Memoirs • . . from 
the New Atlantis, 1709, a vigorous attack on the Whigs, who had 
promoted the Revolution of 1688-1689. Other works, including 
plays. [Mrs. M. suoceaded Swift as editor of the < Examiner' in 
1711.] 

BBarkliam, Oarrasa or JarrlB. 1668 ?-1687. MisoeUaneous 
writer. (Kt.izabbth to Chablbs I.) p Many works on agriculture, 
fishing, archery, &c. m The Poem of Poems , , . the Divine 
Song of Salomon in Eight Eclogues, 1696 ; and two other poems, 
1600-1601, which were repr. by Grosart in 1871. A Herod and 
Antipater, 1622. [M.'s poem in 174 8-line stanzas on the JS&nor- 
chle Dragedie of Sir Richard Cfrinvile, 1696, as repr. by Arber, 
187 1 1 was used by Tennyson for his balkd * The Bevenge.' He has 
l>een called our ' earliest English hackney writer.'] 

IKarmion« Sbaakarlajt 1603-1639. Poet and dramatist. 
(Chablbb I.) m Ciqnd and Psyche, 1637, in heroic couplets : repr. 
1820. d ThxeecomM^s, Hollands Leagver, 16S2 ; A Fine Con^nion, 
1633 ; The Antiquary, 1641, r«pr. in Hazlitt's Vodsleg, ziii. All 
three repr. 1876 

MatorlBf Sow. Oliartaa Sobartv 1782-1824. Novelist and 
dramatist (Gbobob HI., Gbobob IV.) p Melmoth, the Wanderer, 
1820, and seven other novels. ' Melmoth,' his best work, had much 
influence on the French romantic school: Balzac wrote a kind 
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of sequel to it Bepr. 1892 with a *Iife.' 4 3 Tn 
Birtram, 1816, ma for 22 nig^ and 7 od. wan sold that j 

Xazwell* linillam BamUtoa» 1792-1850. Iriah ■ 
(QsoBoa IV. to ViCTOBiA.) p 8taHe$ rf Waterioo, 18; 
beetrknown work, stiU zepr. ; S^Oor aHaUaram^ 1842.1849 
trated by Leech; and other Ulee. [Ho ariginatad tha lo 
ftjle of fiction which eolminates in Chas. Lerer.] 

BlaxweU, Sir William SUrUnrt K.T.« 1818*1878 
toarian. (Victoria.) p Annala of ike ArtiaU ^f Bfoxn, 
Cioister L\fs qf King Ckarln F., 1862 ; Velaaque^ and Ait 
1865. [* WorW 6 Tols., 1891.] 

Xaar, Thomaaf 1696-1650. Poet (James I. to C 
WEALTH.) p History of the ParUament tf Eiiglamd wkie 
November 8, 1640, 1647 (repr. Clar. Press, 1854), a Yaluabl 
m Trans, of Lncan's Phartaiia, 1627 ; Virffits Getnyice, l«j 
two narratiTe poems on the reigns of Henry II. ( 1683) and 
III. (1635), both in 7 Bks. d The Heir, a eomedj, 162 
Haditt's J)odsl€i/ zi.) ; The Old Ceujie, a ooBnedy, 1651 
JkMey xii.) ; and three tragedies. 

Mayna, Jaapar, D.D., Archdeacon of Chichester, and dr 
1604-1672. (CsARUuI. to Chabus IL) p TraAa.Qf . 
JHaloguee, pr. 1664, but completed by 1688 ; and Sennc 
Trans, of Donne's Latin Epigranu, 1662. a Two playa. 7 
Match, a comedy, 1639 (repr. in Haslitt's Ihdsley ziii 
Amaroue Wdrre, a tragi-comedy, 1648. 

ECaarna* Jobn* 1769-1886. Scottish poet. {OmamBOL 
WiLUAH IV,). m The Siller Chin, 1777, 12 sUnaas deao 
Dumfries Wapenschaw (by 1886 this became 6. cantos) ; Sm 
1780 (this possibly suggested Boms' 2Viim o* Shmnter) ; Logei 
1789, a song from which Bums adopted two lines for his ow 
same name. Also other pooms. 

BKelmotli, 'Vnuiam, 1710-1790. Tzanalator. (Oaa 
Geoboe III.) p Pliny's Letteire, 1746; Otoero's Letten, 
and other works. [Warton actually places the trans. < 
above the originaL] 

lKelTiUe» Sir James, 1635-1617. Antobiogmplief; (] 
VL to Elizabeth.) p Memoire qf hu emm Hfe^ 1648-15 
pr. 1683. Latest ed. 1827, Bannatyne Club, reissued 1 
Maitland Club. [Valuable for contemporaxy histQcy.] 

BBelvUle (MelTlU), James, 1566-1614. Beformer. 
BBTH, Jambs I.) I%e Diary of James MeMlU (1656-16 
1829 for Bannatyne Club : repr, 1844 for AVoodrow Soe. «it 
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tinuation, 1 696-1 6 1 0. Yorj raloable for contemporary ecclesiastical 
history. Several other works. 

BBemies, Sir Jolin, 1599-1671. Admiral. (Chablss I. 
to Charles II.) m JVtts Recreation, 1640; Muaarum Deiieia; 
cr, the Muses* Recriuiiont 1655; Wit Uestored^ 1658. Beprinted 
together 1817 and 1874. [These arc really anthologies, and M.'s 
n:ime appears with that of Dr. Jas. Smith, 1G05-1G67.] 

lULere%, Franctov 1565-1647. Clergyman, translator, prose 
writer. (Elizabeth, James I.) p Palladis Tamia; Wits Treasury : 
being a second part of Wits Commonwealth, 1598 {see J. Bodenham; 
and pp. 63 and 251 note). The passages relating to Elizabethan 
literature are repr. in Shak, Allusion JBks., Pt. I., 151-167 (New 
Shok. Soe., 1874), and in Prof. Arber's English Gamer, ii. p. 94 
&c. Also Gods Arithmeticke, a sermon, 1597, and two devotional 
translations from Spanish. 

BBeniek, James* 1 720-1 769. Poet and scholar. (George II.) 
Some 13 works, m Poems on Sacred Subjects, 1763 (9th ed. 1807). 
His bright little poem The Chameleon is best known, though a 
number of his psalms and hymns are still retained in our hymn 
books. 

BBeteyard, Blima« 1816-1879. Miscellaneous writer. (Vic- 
TOBiA.) p Life of Josiah WeJgtPood, 1865-1866; Handbook of 
Wedgwood Ware, 1875, and other works connected with W. : also 
novels. 

Bflokle, ^inUtam JuUns, 1735-1788. Poet. (Georqb III.) 
m Trans, of Camoens' Lusiad, 1771-5. This superseded that by 
Fanshawe, q.v. Ballads and poems, e.g. Cumnar Hall, quoted by 
Scott (Introd. to KenHuK>rth), Therms nae Luck about the House is 
attributed to him {see Jean Adams). The poems are in Chalmers 
xvii. 

BBlUer, Thomas, 1807-1874. Poet and novelist (Victoria.) 
p m Over 45 works, novels and poems. [M. was called the 
' Basket^maker ' poet, that having been his trade early in life. His 
first success was due to verses sent in fancy baskets to the Countess 
of Blessington.] 

BBonboddo, James Bnmett, Xord. 1714-1799. Scottish 
judge. (Gbohob ILL) p Essays on the Origin and Progress of 
Language, 1773-1792; Ancient Metaphysics, 1779-1799 (a defence 
of Greek philosophy). In many of his views M. was in ad?ance of 
his day. 

lContfom«rj» Alezanderv 1556?- 16 10? Scottish poet, 
(EuzjkBSTB.) m The Cherrie and the Slae, 1597> in 14-line stanzas. 
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Ft. L| a love piece ; Ft. II. is a moral allegoxy, in vhieh the O 
» Virtue, and the Sloe, Vice. FlyHng betwixt MoHt^owurjf 
Polwartf 1621. [In 1887 the ScotUsh Text Soc r»pr. the p 
with introduction, bibliography and notes.] 

BBontroiiieiTflteT.Soben» 1807-1855. Poetaster. (Gi 
IV. to Victoria.) m Omnipruenoe of the Deify, 1828 (8 ed. 
months; 28th ed. 1858); Satan, or Intelleet without Chi, 
(very popular) ; The Messiah, 1832, and other poems. [Macai 
famous 'review' appeared in the 'Edinburgh' of April 
after the second ed. of Satan and the 11th of the Omnipreeenc 

BBontroae, James Qraliam, BCArquls of; 1612-1650. 
(Charles I.) m Lyrics, the best known of which is that begii 
' My dear and cult/ Love, I prat/.* 

aSoorOf Sdwardf 1712-1757. Fabulist, dramatist and e 
(Qeorgb IL) d The Gamester, a succcFsful prose dometitie tra 
1753 ; and a comedy. The Foundling. He edited The Warid, ] 
1766, and wrote Gl out of 210 numbers. His Fahltsfor the ¥ 
Sex, 1744| are in Anderson z. and Chalmers xiv. 

More, Benrj, D.O., 1614-1687. Flatoniat, theolc 
(Charles I. to Charles II.) m Fhilosophieail Poems^ 
(including an enlarged revision of his first poem, the Sonff^ 
Soul, 1642). Repr. by Grosart, 1878. p Myetery of Gedk 
1660; Mystery of Iniquity, 1664. 

Morgan, Sydney, &ady, 1783?-1859. Novelist. (Gi 

III. to Victoria.) p The Wild Irish Girl, 1806. SentimenU 
shows real power ; her best work. 7 ed. in two years. Other 
and verse. ['Life,' by S. Owenson, I860.] 

asorrte, Cbarlee, 1745-1838. Captain in the Life Gnaid 
song writer. (Gboroe III., GEanGE IV.) m Lyra Urbemiet 
the Sosial Effusions of Cap, Morris, 1840. Some of the« 
appeared, 1 786. [Many of his best songs were first sung hj hi 
at clnb dinners.] 

BBotl&erweUf'UnUiam, 1797-1835. Scottish poet. (Gi 

IV. to Victoria.) p m Minstrelsy, Ancient and Modem, 
m Poena, Narrative and Lyrical, 1832. His ^moos ballad, Js 
Morison, was sketched when 14, and printed in 1832 in a perto 
[Last ed. of 'Foems,' 1881.] 

MooltHe, Sew. Jobs, 1799-1874. Foet (Victobia. 
My Brother's Grave, and other Poems, 1837; The Dream of I^{ 
other Poems, 1843 (autobiographical, with interesUng lefei 
to his contemporaries, Macaulay and others) ; Altars, Hearths 
Graves, 1854. [*Foems/ 1876, with memoir by Denrent Obleri 
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BBoleafttor, aiel&ard, 1630?-1611. Teacher. (Elizabeth.) 
p FoeUions . . , for the Training up of Children, 1 581 ; repr. with a 
good account of M.'8 life ftod writiDgs by R. H. Qmck, 1888. [Leben 
wnd Werke, Rich, Afulcaeiere, pp. 68, by Theodor Klaehr; Dreaden, 
1893.] 

MnlffraTOy Jolm Sbeflleld, Barl of« 1649-1721. Poet, 
fltatesman. (Ohablbs IL) m Eaeay on Satire, 1676; JEbmm/ on 
Poetry, [In 1703 M. became Duke of Buckingham.] 

BBanday, Antliony, 1653-1633. Dramatist, poet and trans- 
lator. (EuzABicTH, Jambs I.) d John a Kent and John a Cumber, 
1696 ; repr. 1851 for Shak. Soc. M. was concerned in the I>owt\faU 
and the Death of Bobert, Earl of Huntingdon {see Chettle) ; and 
with Sir John Old<aUle {see Hathwaj). Henslowe mentions 14 
other plays: all are lost. From 1005-23 M. produced 8 civic 
pageants, p Seven translations of liomances. Amadie de Gauie, 
1695 ; Palmerin of England, 1602, &c., and 24 miscellaneous works 
(list in Diet, of Nat Biography), m numerous ballads. 



JTabbeSt Tl&omas, fl. 1638. Dramatist. (Chables L) d 
Three comedies, CoveKt Garden^ 1638; Totenham Court, 1638; 
The Bride, 1640. Two tragedies, Hannibal and Seipio, 1637 ; The 
Unfortunate Mother, 1610. Several masques, among them Micro* 
eoemui, a MoraU Maeke, 1637 ; said to have been the first masquo 
exhibited on a pubUc stage. [* Works,' ed. A. H. Bullen, 1887.] 

JTalmet CaroIlBa« BaroiieaB« 1766-1845. Scottish ballad 
writer. (Gboboji III. to Victobia.) m Humorous, sentimental 
and pathetic ballads, and Jacobite songs: The Land o* the Zeal^ 
The Laird o* Cockpen, Caller Herrin\ Charlie ie my DarUng, &c. 
No collected ed. till 1846, after her death; last ed. 1886, by Dr. 
Chas. Bogers. 

irapler, Sir ^imiiam rraaola F«trtekt 1 786-1 860. General 
and historian. (Gbobob IV. to Victobia.) p Hietoryofthe Penin* 
eular War (1807-14), 1828-40; last ed. 1877-82. Many contro- 
versial pamphlets, &c ['Life,' 1864, by Lord Aberdare.] 

jraimtotty Sir Robert* 1663-1636. Politician. (Chables L) 
p DragmmUa regalia, 1641 (posthumous) ; a valuable account of the 
chief courtiers of Queen Elizabeth's days, with interesting reminis- 
cences, completed about 1630. [Often repr. Prof. Arber, 2?«/>nnt^ 
1870, reproduced the 1G53 ed.] 

Veedliam CWedluum), MCaroliainoiit« 1620-1678. Journal- 
ist. (Chables 1.) p He conducted various newspapers, e.g. 
Mercuriue Britanieue {/tic), 1643-6, against royalists; Marcur%u9 
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Pragmaticus, 1647-1649, in defenea of King Cbaries I. ; Mtrcx 
Mitieust 1650-1659, diampioning the Commonwealth; and i 
20 other works. [He was the chief jonmaUat of the time 
BoQme*8 English New8paper$, 1687, 1. 12-29.] 

JTevlUe, BeaiTi 1620-1694. Political and miecellaa 
writer. (Charles XL) p PUUo RedivivuM, or a IiialoffM€ 
ceming Government, 1681, a echeme for goreming hy n 
of councils responsible to parliament. Also other worica, indv 
lampoons. 

JTewcaatle, Margaret Cavendialiff Saeliess oi; 16 
1674. Miscellaneous writer. (Commonwkalth, CHABLn 
p m d * If there he a type of chaos, or a chaos of type in liteca 
it is in these thirteen folios ' of poems and fancies, lettera, p 
cophical opinions, tales in prose and verse, plays, &e. Of 
Life of the Duke of Newcastfe (her husband) Lamb said ' no oi 
is rich enough, no casing sufficiently durable, to honour and 
safe such a jewel.' [The ' Golden Treasury' series, under the 
of The Cavalier and his Lady, has some excellent prose and ^ 
selections, including a brief autobiography.] 

VewtoiitTliomaat circa 1642-1607. Translator. (Eluxan 
p A Notable History e of the Saracens, 1575; his chief worl 
N. edited Seneca his tenne Tragedies trandated into Sn^fysk, 1 
this included his own trans, of the Thebais, Numerous < 
translations. 

Vloolas, Sir Wiebolas Harris, 1799-1848. Antiqi 
(Geobgb IV. to VicTOBiA.) He compiled or edited numera 
about 40 — and raluable works, which throw light on our < 
literature. 

JTorrlSf Jolm, 1657-1711. Mystic, dirine and plate 
(Charles III. to William III.) p The Picture of Xoes me 
1682, a trans, from Latin, m p ^ Collection of MiseUUmiks, 1 
consisting of poems, essays, letters, &c. Some 20 other w 
[He was rector of Bcmerton, Wilts, Geo. Horbort*s old homa 
was the last of the Cambridge Platonists, of whom Hy. JS/nt, 
was another example.] 

JTortlibrooke, Jolin, 6. 1670. Preacher dec (fiuAa 
p A Treatise wherein Dicing, Dauncing, vaine Pla^ or Bniorinio 
are reproved, 1577. The first distinct attack on plays, piobaU 
months earlier than Oosson's ' School of Abuse.' 

ITaoe, Tt&omas, d. 1 6 1 7. Translator. (Euzjjixtr.) i^ 1 
of Sonoca*s Octavia [1561?], repr. in the Tolume of Kewtoa 
1581. 
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Oldliam, JobB, 1653-1883. Poet. (Cuablbs U.) m Saiim 
upon the Jemtit»t 1679, ftt the time of the 'Popieh plot;' Satire 
n^intt Virtue, 1681 ; Trans, of JuveneUt &c., collected in 1770 by 
the * half-pay poet/ E. Thompson, as ' Compositions in Prose and 
Verse/ with a memoir. 

Oldmlxon* Jobn, 1673*1742. Historian and pamphleteer. 
(WiLUAM m. to GsoBas I.) p History of England, 1730-1789, 
a party work, of no permanent Talue ; and other historical works. 
m Amyntas, 1698; based on Tasso's Aminta. d The Grove, or 
Lot^e Paradise f an opera, 1700. 

Opie, MM. AmellAv 1769-1853. Korelist and poet. (GsoBoa 
III., GnoBOJi IV.) p Father and Daughter , 1801, and other tales. 
Soott wept OTer this * simple moral tale/ and the '£dinbnigh 
Reriew' (July 1830) termed it an 'appalling piece of domestic 
tragedy/ Sydney Smith declared 'tenderness is your forte, and 
carelessness your &nlt/ All her tales are domestic, mond, tearM. 
[*Ltfe/ 1854, Cecilia L. Brightwell] 

Owen, Jotuit D.IX, 1616-1 683. Puritan theologian. (Comh ok- 
WKALTR, Chaklbs L) p Exercitations on the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
1668-84 (last vol. posthomous). [Owen ranks with Baxter and 
Howe among the greatest of Puritan diyines. * Works/ 24 toIs. 
1850-1865, ed. W. H. Goold.] 

Painter, mrilllam, dfca 1537-93. Translator. (Euxabvtb.) 
p The Paiaee of Tleaewre. Pt. I. 1566 ; Pt IL 1567. A collec- 
tion of tales — 100 in the 1575 ed. — from Boccacdo, Bandello, &c. 
The reprint of 1890, 8 Tols., ed. by Joseph Jacobs, contains a mass 
of information. 

P»lgr»we« Sir TrwoktAM^ 1788-1861. Historian. (Willum 
IV., VicTomA.) p History of the AngUhSaxone, 1831 ; Bise and 
Progrese of the English ComnumweaJUh, 1882 ; History of Normandy 
etnd England, 1851-1864, and 15 other principal worics. [Freeman 
called the second woric *a memorable book,' and Halliun spoke 
of the 'omnifarious reading and fearless spirit' it manifests. P. 
did much to promote the critical study of medieral English 
history.-] 

Patto^k^Sobert, 1697-1767. Bomance writer. (GboboxII.) 
p lAfe and Adventures of Peter Wilkins, a Comishman, 1751 ; an 
interesting romance, often repr. Grig. ed. and some plates repr. 
1884 by A. H. Bullen. It contains an account 'of ths Country ot 
the Glumms and Gawrsys, or Men and Women that fly/ andSoathey 
declared that these * winged people are the most deli{^tliiil ereatnres 
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that ever were devised.' Memoirs of the Life of Pamese, a 8pM 
Lady, 1751 ; a dull tale, dedicated to P.'s seoond cousin. 

Parkeri BBattbew, 1504-1575. Archbishop of Ganterbi] 
(Elizabbth.) p De AntiquUate BrUannicm Ecdesim^ 1672, a 
other works. ['Life/ bj J. Strype, l7ll* repr. Clar, Preu ISa 
* Correspondence/ Parker Soc 1852.] 

Peaeoekf Thomas Aeve, 1785-1866. NoveliBt and pc 
(GsoBOJi IIL to ViCTOBXA.) p Heodlong HaU, 1815; Crotcl 
Castle, 1831, and other novels, m PcUmi/ra, 1806, and ot] 
poems. [Peacock was the friend of Shelley.] His worka W' 
repr. 1875, and in 1891 ed. by Dr. Gamett. Prof. Saintsbozy 1 
written Introductions for others, 1895-1896. 

Peroyi IV^ilUamf d. 1648. Poet and dramatist. (KutABiff 
m Sonnets to the Fairest Calia, 1594, repr. in Arbor's En^, Oan 
vi. ; and by Grosart, 1877. d Two plays, The Cuck-Queanes, a 
The Faery Pastorall, first printed by Koxburghe Club from MS. 18 

Fettle, ikeoTge, circa 1548-1589. Translator. {'Eloabki 
p A petite Pallace of Pettie his pleasure [1576]. 12 tales, ( 
first, Sinorix and Camma, being the subject of Tennyson's (h 
The CiuUe Conuersation of M» Stephen Guazto, 1586. (&s 
Young.) 

Petty, Sir 'William, 1623-1687- Political eoonomi 
(Chablks U., Jambs II.) p Treatise of Taxes and ContribtUio 
1662 : Tarious essays on Political Arithmetic, 1683 &c., concemi 
the people, housing, hospitals, &c. ; and other works. [Valoal 
bibliography by Prof. C. H. Hull in Notes and Queries, Sept. IBS 
biography by Ld. Ed. Fitzmaurice, a descendant, 1895.] 

Pbllips, iUnbrose, 1675?-1749. Poet. Willujc m. 
Gborgb I.) m Pastorals, in Tonson's Miscellany, 1709. 1 
same toL contained Pope's Pastorals (see the Guardian, No. 40, : 
Pope's malicious comparison), d The Distressed Mother, a trage 
(iheAndroTnaque of Eacine, see Addison's Speetaior, Kos. 290 a 
335), 1712; repr. 1725 with two others. [The nickname 'Nam 
Pamby ' is first used by Hy. Carey, q,v,, in a parody mentioned 
Swift in 1725.] 

PHillps, Xatberine, 1631-1664. Poetaster. (Chablbs I 
m Poems, 1667 (posthumous), d Pompey, a trans, of Comeill 
Pompie, 1663 &c. [She was called by her contempoiariea 'T 
Matchless Orinda.*] 

Pinkerton, Jolin, 1758-1826. Scottish antiquary and historii 
(Gbobob III.) p History of Scotland, 1797; Collection of Voym 
and Travels, 17 vols., 1807-1814, 
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PlXf Mn. Mary, 166&-1720? Dramatist. (Willluc and 
SIabt.) d Ibrahim XUL, Ehupercr of the 2^rka,l696, a tragedy ; 
The Innocent diietresa, 1697, a yery snccefisfiil comedy : 7%e Double 
Distrese, a tragedy, and other plays, never collected. [As a dramatist 
she showed * more actirity than had been shown before her time 
by any woman except Mrs. Afn Behn.' E. Gosse.] 

Pomflretf Jobn, 1667-1702. Poet. (William and Mart.) 
m Poemeon several oceaeione, 1699; The Choice, 1700. [Of this 
Johnson said in 1779, ' perhaps no composition in onr language bat 
been oftener perused' — tempora miUaniurl The poems are in 
Chalmers viii.] 

Ponoa, RloliArd, 1759-1808. Greek Schokr. (Geobok UL) 
p Letters to Archdeacon Travis, collected ed. 1790. (These, pr. in 
the Gentleman's Magazine 1788-1789, deal with the authenticity 
of 1 John ▼. 7.) Annotated editions of the classics. [His won- 
derful memory and wide reading fitted him for textual criticism, to 
which he mainly devoted himself.] 

Porter, Anna BKarla, 1780-1832. Novelist. (Gtosob IIL to 
William IV.) p The Hungarian Brothers, 1807, dealing with the 
Prench revolutionary war, and 1 8 other novels. 

Porter, Henry, fl. 1599. Dramatist. (Elizabsth.) d I%e 
Pleasant Histcrie qf the ttoo angrie Women of Abington, 1509, repr. 
by Percy Soc. 1841, in Hazlitt's * Dodsley,' vii., in Nero and other 
plays (Mermaid Series), 1888. Ch. Lamb considered this ' no whit 
inferior to either the Comedy of Errors or the Taming of the Shrew.* 
Henslowe's Diary mentions 4 lost plays. 

Porter, Jane, 1776-1850. Novelist. (Geobob III. to William 
IV.) p Thaddeus of Warsaw, the story of a Polish exilei 1808 
(9th ed. by 1810); The Scottish Chiefs, 1810, still repr. This is 
one of the few historical novels before Scott which have lived. 

Praed, Wtntlirop MadLWortb, 1802-1839. Poet. (Gbobob 
IV., WiLUAM IV.) m Poems, three American editions, 1844, 1850, 
1859, before the first English authorised ed. with 'Life' by Der- 
went Coleridge, 1864; Political and occasional poems, 1888. p 
Essays, in Mbrley*s ' Universal Library,' 1887. [Praed stands next 
Prior as a writer of familiar verse.] 

Preston, Thomas, MA., LL.D., 1537-1598. Dramatist. 
(Elisabeth.) d Camhises, ' a lamentable tragedy mixed ful of 
pleasant mirth,' [1570 ?] repr. llazlitt*s Dodsley, iv. 

Price, Rlobard, 1723-91. Nonconformist, writer on morals 
and political economy. (GrounR II., Grobqb IIL) p Review of 
the Principal Questions and Difficulties in Morals, 1757, and many 
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other irorks. [Biirice*8 B^flecHtms <m ike JFWmA Bwc iuHmi 
direct result of Price's sermon oo Kot. i| 1789.] 

»rlee, Sir ITvedalef 1747-1829. Writer on i^ PiefancsqiM. 
(GiosoB HL, Geobob IV.) p Etsaye on the Pieimwgu$^ 1794-18101, 
Best ed. 1843, illustrated. 

Vrtdeavx* Bvmplmyv D.D., 1648-1738. Daui of Bccwidi* 
Orientalist. (Wiluax IH. to Gbokos I.) p Life qf MUemet, 
1697 (now quite yaloeless); Conmectum qf the Old amd Nem Itete- 
menUf 1716-1718, often lepr. : ont of date, but long of real Tslne. 
[* Letters/ 1875, Camden Society.] 

Priestley, Josepli, LL.D., 1733-1804. Theologian and eeieiitist. 
(QsoROB in.) p Dieguieitwne relating to Matter and SptrU^ 1777 ; 
Bietory of the Corruptions qf Chrietianity, 1782, hia bf«t knowa 
work, burnt bj the hangman at Dort, 1785. Also many other 
works, [lie is best known now as the discoverer of osygen. Sa 
Dr. J, Hartineati*s Essays, BevUws and Addresses, 1 890 ; Hnzlfy's 
Science and Culture, 1881. Works, 26 T<ds., 1817-1832.] 

Prooter,8ryaiilV^aller» 1787-1874. Poet. (GsoBOBlV.to 
ViCTOHXA.) p Life of Charles Lamhy 1866-8. m Mareian CoUmna^ 
an Italian tale, 1820; A Sicilian Story, 1820; Dramatic Scenes, 
1819. d Mirandda, a tragedy, 1831. [* Barry Cornwall ' waa the 
imperfect anagram he adopted.] 

Proeter, Tlioinaa, fl. 1578. Miscellany editor. (Eloabbth.) 
m A Goryioiis Gallery of Gallant Inventions, 1578. Onr third 
miscellany, begun by Owen Boydon. Bepr. in Park's Helieoma^ 
1815 ; by the Boxburghe Club 1844 ; and by Collier 1867. 

Prynne, WHllaiDv 1600-1669. Puritan pamphleteer. Chabij9 
I. to Charles IL) p About 200 books and pamphleta. Mistrie* 
masiix. The Players Scourge or Actors T^ragoiy, 1633 (pr. abont 
KoY. 1632). For this fat little quarto of over 1000 pp. Prynne 
was tried by the Star Chamber, pilloried and lost his ears ; a defini- 
tion in the Index being held to reflect on the queen, who had acted 
in W. Montagu's Shepherds Paradise in Jan. 1633. 

PaalmanaBar, OeorrOf 1679 ?-l 763. Literary impostor: 
sham natiTe of Formosa. (Ankb to Geobob I.) p Hietorieai and 
Geographical Description of Formosa, 1 704. After hia eKpoeore^ 
circa 1708, he liired as a hack-writer. His Memoirs, 1764, are 
two-thirds tilled with an account of his imposture. [H. Walpole 
considered him a greater genius as a literary impoator than 
Chatterton.] 

Purohaa, Samael. D.D., 1575-1626. Writer of traxels. 
(JAJCFfe I.) p ISirc\((s hh Pif^imdfif, 1613; Hftlh yhfs Ptfeikfimus, 
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or Pmehai hi$ POgrimeB, 1625. [P. inherited Haklii}i*e MS. 
collections. His work is rast and in some lespects Talnable.] 

yottenlimiii, Oeorref 1582?-1590. Critic and poet. (Clisa- 
BKTH.) p Tk0 Arte qfEnffliskePoesie, 1589, repr. in Arber*s Btprints, 
1860 : pp. 14>6 discnss P.*8 claim to its antbonhip. m Parthe* 
niadei, 17 poems, pr. in Haslevood's ed. of the ArU, 1811. 

B. Ai* fl. 1593. Miscellany editor. (Elizabsth.) m TkePhcmix 
yest, ' set foorth by B. S. of the Inner Temple, Gentleman/ 1693. 
It is onr fifth miscellany. Bepr. by Collier, 1867. [Rob. South- 
well, Rich. Stanyfanrst, Rich. SCapylton« Rob. Smythe, are some of 
the gnesses at the unknown R. S.] 

Hawenacroft, Bdwardt A. 1671-1607. Dramatiht. (Chables 
II.) A 7^ Cardeu Loven^ a comedy, 1673 ; The Italian Husband^ 
a tragedy, 1698, being 2 of 12 performed 1671-1698. 

Seta, Tliom»a, D.D., 1710-1706. Philosopher. (Oiobok IIL) 
p Inquiry into the Human Mind, 1763 ; Euays on the IntelUetual 
PowerSt 1785 ; Essaye on the Active Powers^ 1788. [T. R. was Prof, 
of Moral Philosophy at Aberdeen and Qlasgow. He is the ' chief 
founder of what is generally called the Scotch School of Philosophy * 
(Encyd, Britan, ed. ix.) ; he revolted from the sceptical conclusions 
of Hume. 'Memoir' by Bugald Stewart, 'Works' ed. Sir Wm. 
Hamilton, 6th ed., 1863.] 

Slelief Barmbjf fl. 157i-1624. Soldier and miscellaneous 
writer. ( Kt.tkawkth, Jamis I.) Hazli it's Handbook^ pp. 503-6, gires 
27 works ; see also Lowndes, pp. 2082-4. The Percy Soc. repr. The 
Hont^ty of this Age, 1844 ; nnd the tran«i. of Herodotus, attrib. to 
Riche, was repr. 1888. See Appendix C, No. XIII. 

Solilnaeiif Clemeiitv fl. 1584. Poet and miscellany editor. 
(ELizABnH.) la A Sdnde/uU o/pieaeani deliiee, 1584, repr. in fac- 
simile by Spenser Soc. in 1871 ; and by Prof. Arber, 1878. [It is 
the fourth of our seren Elisibethan miscellanies : 83 pieces, 8 being 
signed.] 

Soacoef IW'ilUMDf 1753-1831. Historian and biographer. 
(Gborob III. to William IV.) p Life of Loreneo de* Medici, 1 795 ; 
Leo the Tmth, 1805. Both often repr., hist ed. 1883, ed. Hazlitt. 
['Life,* 1833, by his son H. Roscoe.] 

moae, uraitam Stewart, 1775 ?-1848. Translator. (GhMsan 
ni. to WiLUAU IV.) p The Orlando Innamoraioc^B(Aaido, with 
extracts in rerse, 1823. m Amadie de Gaul, 1803; tha Orlando 
Furioeo of Ariosto, 1823-1831, and other works. 

«OMetU» M«H« WtmMt^ueetf 1817-1876. (Vtctoru.) p A 
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Shadow of Dante ; being an Essay towards atadjiiig lilwiaalf, Uf- 
world, and his pilgrimage, 1871. 4th ed. 1884. [Slie waa siiUr 
of Christina and Dante Oabriel Rossetti.] 

XowlmadSf Samoelf 1578?-laat mentioned 1628. IGieel* 
laneons Terse writer. (Elizibbth to Jaxbs L) QmyJeU Warh, 
1698-1628, nawfint eoUeeted. 3 vols., 1880, ed. by EdmimdQoisa 
for Honterian Club. This containa 24 works, all Terse baft two, 
and one of these contains Terse. Three works are loet^ 

Xowlajf Bamnelf fl. temp. Jamss I. Dramatist. A IF&oi jpos 
M0 me you know me, or the famous Chronicle Uiet&ry of King Henm 
the Eight, 1605, ed. with notes by Prof. £lze, 1874; 7%e XdU 
Soldier, 1637, repr. in A. H. Bnllen's Old Plays, i. 1882. 

Sowlejf IW'llllamf zrii. cent. Dramatist. (Javbs I.) d 
Four plays written alone. A New Wonder, a Woman mener ao^ 
1682 ; ^ Match at Midnight, 1633 (both in Haalitt'a DodtUy, zii, 
siiL), and one other comedy ; MPs lost by lust, a tragedy, 1633. 
[Hazlitt's Dodsley xii. pp. 94-«5 giTes a list of 12 others.] 

Xojff mUliam, xri. century. Beformer. (Hxnbt VIII.) 
m Rede me and he nott wrothe, For I saye no thynge hut Trnthe, » 
satire, with Jerome Barlowe, sometimes called The burying of tht 
Mass in Rhyme, 1528, repr. in Arber^s Reprints, 1871. [Boy wai a 
Minorite Friar, and helped Tyndalo with his trans, of the New Testa- 
ment, 1525.] 

SngglOp OeorgSf 1575-1622. Latin dramatist. (Jambs I) 
A Ignoramus, 1630, a Latin comedy acted at Cambridge before 
James L, 1614. Nine Latin editions. Englished by B(<^)ert) 
C(odrington), 1662. 

SnsseU, Yolin, Barl« 1792-1878. Statesman. (Qbosgb IV. 
to Victoria.) p Life of Lord JVHUam Russell, 1819 ; L^e and 
Times of C, J. Fox, 1859-66 (R. had pr. Fox's Memorials and Cor- 
respondence, 1853) ; Memoirs of Thos. Moore, 1853-1856, &e. 

SvsseU, Kaobel, ftady, 1636-1723. (Chabues II. to Akvx.) 
p Letters, 1773 (i.e. 50 years after her death), often ropr. [SIm 
was the wife of Lord Wm. Russell, executed 1683. 

That sweet saint who sate by Bossell's side 
Under the jadgment seat. 

See Guizot's Married Life of Rachel, Ixidy Rii^^^U, 1855.] 
Soasell, IW'Ullani, LL.D., 1741-1793. Hibtorian. (Gbosgi 

III.) p History of Modem Europe, 1779, often repr. and oontiniied, 

A compilation, but useful. 
ItymerrThoin as, 1641-1713. Historiographer loyaL (Chabus 
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I to Amra.) p FiBdera, ContfmiidneB, LiUra, $t e^uicunqu€genmM 
da PublicOt 1704-1785; a oollection of doeumento respecting our 
iatiooB with foreign powen from the year 1101. [Rymer in vols, 
to XT. carried on the work to 1686 ; Bobert Sanderson in toIs. 
n*. to xz. to A.D. 1654. Best information in 8ix T. D. Hardy's 
YUabut to the < Foedera.' 8 toIs. 1869-1886.] 

Sato, Oeorget 1680-1786. Lawyer and Orientalist. (Gsobgb 
[.) p Trans, of the Koran or Akaran of Mahomed, 1784, still 
rpr. [Gibbon ealls him ' onr honest and learned translator.'] 
SaadjrSfOemrgo, 1577-1644. Trayeller and translator. (Jakks 
., Ghablbs L) p a BelatioH cf a J<mmey begun j»d, 1610 (to 
orkey, Eigypt, lUestine, Italy, &e.), 1615; m OMs Afetamor- 
kotis EngUsked, 1626. This was completed in Virginia, VB.A,, 
id is the first important poetical woric prodoced in America. 
3iyden speaks of 'the ingenious and learned Sandys, the best 
irsifier of the former age/ and Gibbon calls him ' that judicious 
aTeller.'] 

Setttoff WIrBMli, 1648-1724. Bramatist and Terse writer. 
^HABUB IL to Gbobsb I.) m See p. 105. 4 The Bmjpfnu of 
foroeeot 1678, and other jdays. [Dzyden in Absalom and Aehitopkel, 
U II., speaks of him as 

Doeg thongli wlihoat knowing bow or why 
Made lUU a bfaudflring kind of nMlodj.] 



i9 1747-1809. Poetess. (Gbobob UL) m 
omm, a poetical nov^, 1782; original Sonnets, 1799. Scott 
lited her Poetical Works, 1810. Her Ls/iers, 1811, fill 6 Tola. 
aiierldaii, Vsmao^a, 1724-1766. Norelist and dramatist, 
iaoaas 11.^ Geobob III.) m Memoirs of Miss Sidney Biddnlph, 
'61, a novel of the Bichardson school. C. J. Fox thought it the 
i6t of the age; History of Nourjahad, 1767 (posthnmons), a 
»mance. A The Diseovery, a snccessAil convedy, 1768 ; The Jhtpe, 
comedy, 1764. [ICemous, 1824, by her granddanghter, Alicia 
efann. F. S. was the mother of Bichard Btiositj Sheridan.] 
Smart, 01iriBtopli«r, 1722-1770. Poet and translator. 
Geobob II., Geobge III.) m Pbems, 1762 ; The IfiUiad, an epic, 
r6d, a serere satire on Six John Hill, physician and dramatist, who 
plied in the Smartiad; Trans, of Horace, 1756; A Song to David, 
163, said to have been written with a key on the wall in a mad- 
>use. [Poem% Anderson zi. ; Chalmers zyi.] 
Smitb, Obartott*, 1749-1806. Noyelist. (Gbobqb III.) p 

A A 
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Tke Old Manor Home, 1798. f Tbft dk^mun of Hn. 8iuth' 
(Sir Walter SeoU). Otlier novels and Tene. 

SmitiM OAFtmla Jo1ib« 1579-16S1. Tmreller and eoloBiit 
(Jambs I^ Chablbs L) p Trv$ 2WnmI» tmi Aiv m imu, 19» 
(interestiDg), and seyeral vorks relating to the earij eolomsaUon d 
Vixginia, &e. [' Works,' edlleeted hj Brat Axbcr, 1884.] 

SotHobjfWYUiMiiy 1757-1888. FOet and translator. (Obubob 
m. to Victoria.) Trans, of Wieland's Obenm, 1798, of the iZM 
and Odyney^ 1830, &e. 

Soutliwollf SobMtv 1562-1896. Fbet and Jesuit. (Elbabbtb.) 
p Mary Ma^daims Fumerall TVotm, 1594, and other wotki. 
mSainiPeten QympUdnt wUkotker Poemei, 1595; M^omim, 1595. 
[Grosart*8 edition of the Poems, 1872, aopersedes the eariMr 
reprints. It has 100 pp. of Introdnetion.] 

SpelmmBf Sir Mwurj^ 1562-1641. Antiqnary. (Ckabxbs L) 
p Glouarium Archaiotogieum, Letters A^L were pr. by ^Mlstts, 
1626 ; a * completion ' was issued from his MS. 1664 ; the complels 
work, 1687 ; Concilia, Jkcnta, L^gn, OomiiiuUanu in Be Eeciesianm 
Orhie Briiannici, 1639-1664. Also other works. 

8peaoor,Bon.lW'llliamXobertf 1770-1884. Poet. (Qboboi 
III., Gborob IV.) m Poems, 1811 ; 1885 ed. haa a memoir. Hit 
Bethgeleri at the grave of the greyhound is well known, and his vsm 
was once fashionable. He translated Bnrger^s ballad, Xeoftoro, 1796; 
and was one of those early influenced by German literature. 

Btanliope, Vbillp Beary, Barl* 1805-75. Histoiiia 
(William IV., Victoria.) p History of the War if Bwoeemm n 
Spain (1702-14), 1882; History of England (1717-83), 1836-18iS; 
Life of Pitt, 1861-1862. [Up to the death of hia father, 1855. k 
was known as Lord Mahon.] 

Stanley, Tliom»a, 1625-1678. Poet and translator. (Coioios- 
WBALTH, Charlbs II.) m Poewu and translations, 1647, lepa 
1814-1815. p History of Philosophy, 1655-1661. Hia edittoarf 
Assehylus is still oircalated ; Hallam caUs it < a great monaaiil 
of critical learning.* 

Stanylmratt Bioliard, 1547-1618. Translator, ^winsb ^ 
torian. (EuzABBTH., James I.) p A Description <^ Iraltmi^vA 
a History of Ireland (1509-1547), for Holinshed*s Chronido, 1577; 
Latin religious works, including a Life of St. Patrick, 1581* 
m Thes first fovre Bootes of Virgil, his Jeneis, trtmslaied trrfr 
English heroieal verse, 1582, repr. by Prof. Arber, 1880. This k 
in hexameter verse, S. being one of the advocates of oach uetridl 
experiments. See A. Fraunce. 
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•t«eT«BSf Oeorr^f 1786-1800. Bbakmpmn editor. (Gbobob 
[I.) p Skaketpeare Commentariei, 1778-1798. 
SterliBCf 'oliBf 1806-1844. MiBcellaneoas writer. (Williax 
V,, ViCTOBiA.) p Artkut ConmgAy^ a novel, 1888; m Poena, 
889 ; T%e Election^ a poem in MTen books, 1841. A Strafford, a 
ngedj, 1848, [Steriing is ehiefly x«meinb«i«d for his biographers, 
. C. Hare, g.v., and Carlyle.] 

8tar«r« Tliommaf etrea 1570-1604. Poet. (Elbabrh.) aa 
ife and Death of Tkomas WoUey, CardimaU, 1599, repr. 1815 and 
826. Some of his ' F^toral Aires and llidrigals ' were pr. in 
hffUmtPe Pamaeeue, 

•trltfklaad, AgnM, 1801-1874. Historical writer. (William 
v., ViCTOBiA.) p Idtfee of the Qtteene of England (1066- 
714), 1840-1848; assisted by her sister Elisabeth. Also other 
xurks. 

Strode* ^niUam, LLJ)., 1600-1644. Poet and dramatist. 
Chablis L) a The Floating leUmd, a tragi-eomedj, 1655. 
ermoDS : and poems not yet collected. 

StTTpOf YoliBy 1648-1787. Historical biographer. ((Shabibs 

I. to Gbobob n.) p Lires of Oranmer, 1694 ; Sir Thoe, Smith, 

(98; John AyUner, 1701; Sir John Cheke, 1705; Grindal, 1710; 

vrker, 1711; WlUtgift, 1718; AnnaU of the RifomuUitm, 1709- 

31. [The Clarendon Press repr. all these Taloable^ if dry, woribi 

27 Tols., 1820-1840.] 

imart,OUb«rt,LL.D., 1742-1786. Historian. (Gbobob m.) 

lietory of the E$tabli$hment of the Reformation in Scotland, 

7-1561), 1780; Hieiory of Scotland, 1782. 

t«bliea, Vlilllp, fl. 1580-1598. Hiscellaneons writer. (Elba- 

.) p The Anatomie of Abuses, 1583 ; Pt. IL also 1583. Both 

fpr. by Br. Fumirall for the New Shakepere Soo. 1877-1882. 

1 16 pp. of IntrodncUon gire an account of his six other works, 

irce lost ones. 

idley, John, fl. 1566-1581. Translator. (Elbabbtk.) m 

ations from Seneca of the Medea and Agamemnom, 1566 ; 

itue and Hereutee Furens, 1581. p The Pageant of Popes 

of Popes to 1555), trans, from Bishop Bale, 1574. 

In. ObarlM, 1803-1874. Poet. (William IV., Victobia.) 

ties qf the Mind, 1831 ; repr. as The Mind and other poewu, 

th ed. 1870. Also other vols. His Terse was much admired 

sworth, Sonthey, and others. 

M^tmPf Joslinmy 1563^1618. Poet and translator. (Elxxa- 
I.) aa Trans, of Du Bartas' Divine 1^'e'hes and Wbrhes, 

▲ AS 
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1598. Othar tnna. and origiiial fWM, e^g. Tobaeeo baiUnd ; md\ 
Pipes ikaUend, 1615. 

Tannalilll, Robert, 1774»1810, Scottish song writer. (Gaoi 
lU.) m Poem and Strnge, ek^fy m the aeoitiek deaUci, 18( 
Works with 'life/ 1838, Ust ecL 1870. [Jteie, tie Flower 
Dunblane, is one of T.'s songs.] 

Tfttet Valiiiin« 1662-1715. Poet laureate. (Chablbs II. 
Aims.) la Poemef 1687* and Tsrions other toIs. d Ten dramai 
pieces, 1677-1707. [He was laoreate after Shadwell, 1690.1715. 

Taylor, John, 1680.1658. 'The Water Poet' (Jamis L 
CoiacoirwEALTH.) The Spenser Socin 1869 repr. the 1630 fol 
called JU the Workee of Jokm Taylor, pp. 630. lliia contained • 
pieces, two-thirds being yerse. After 1680 T. produced many oth 
works. Hazlitt's Handbook mentions in all 1 23 ; Lowndes gives 1 4 
* Their Yalae lies chieflj in the vivid and interesting deecription 
English and Scottish life and custom.' His Verbuin. 8empiiem% 
or ' Thumb Bible,* 1616, has often been repr. ' Early prose a> 
poetical woiks ' — 14 pieces, pp. 818 — ^were repr. 1888. 

Tmjlor, Xolierty xvii. cent. Dramatist. (Jambs L) d 7 
Uogge hath lost hie pearle, a comedy, 1614. Bepr. Haslit 
Doddey, xi. 

Tmjior, IW'iUUm (of Norwich), 1765-1836. Translati 
(Gbobob III., Gbobob IV.) Trans, of Les8ing*s Nathan the Wi 
1791, and other German works. He was one of the predecessozi 
Spencer, ^.v., and Scott in introducing German poetry ; his trans. 
Biirger's Leonora was the first of several renderings. His Hiata 
cf German Poetry appeared 1828-1830. [Memoir, 1843.] 

Tennaatv IW'llliam, LL.D., 1784-1818. Professor of Orient 
Ungnages and poet. (Gkorob IIL to Victobu.) m Aneier Flm 
his best poem, in six cantos of Ottawa rima^ 1812. Poetne, 1838 si 
1871. P Life of Mian Ramsay, 

Tliralet Beater Siynoli (afterwards Mrs. Piozzi), 17<i0.18Sl 
(Georob III.) p Anecdotes of Dr, Johnson (her friend from 176l[ 
1786. m The Three Warnings, 

Tlrbe, Mary, 1773-1810. Poetess. (Gbobob III.) ■ 
Psyche: or the Legend of Loir., ISOo; repr. 1811, after her desti 
>vilh uther poems. It has 6 cantos iu Spenserian stanza. 

TlnOal, Mattliew, LL.D., circa 16^7-1733. Deist. (Gsota 
H., Geobqk III.) p Christianity as old as Creation, 1730;! 
deistieal work, 'the culminating point of the whole deist e(* 
troversy ' of the last century. (Leslie Stephen's Hist, i/ £« 
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Thought in the xviii. cent) It excited much controrenj. Butler in 
hie Analogy has it continuallj in miocL 

Tolana,7o1iB« 1660-1722. Deiet. ( William III. to Gsobqb I.) 
p Christianity not my9teriou9, 1696. Bj 1760 OTer 60 repliet hud 
appeared. See Leslie Stephen, Hiit. of Eng, Thought in xvm. cent, 
i. 93-119. 

Tomkis [Yolmr], xrii. cent. Dramatist. (Jaios I.) d 
AUmmasar the Astrologer, a comedy, 1C15 ; repr. Haslitt's DodsUy, 
zi. Dryden wrote a prologue for a revival of the play, 1668. 

Tooke, J«bB Bora*, 1736-1812. (Gbobgb m.) p EIIEA 
IITEPOENTA; or, the Diversions of Pttriey, 1786-1805. [These 
dialogues upon language were stimulating, but preceded the days of 
flcientifie philology. They are full of inevitable inaccuracies.] 

Tonmevrv Cjril« fl. 1600-1613. Dramatist (Jaios I.) d 
TheReuengers Tragadie, 1608; The Atheisfs Tragedie, 1611. m 
Tiie Transformed Metamorphosis^ 88 stanzas of 7 lines, with pro- 
logue and epilogue. [' Plays and Poems,' 2 Tola., 1878, ed. J. Chur- 
ton Collins, with a good introduction. The two plays are in the 
Afermaid series.] 
Towaabeadf Aiir«llaB« it temp, Chablbs I. Dramatist d 
i Tempe restored and Albums Triumph^ masques 1681. Not reprinted* 
TilTetf VtobolaSf eirea 1258-1828. Dominican monk. 
\ (Edwabd I., Edwabd IL) p Annates sex regum Anglits (1186* 
^ 1307), pr. 1719-1722, repr. for Eng, Hist. 8oc. 1845. [T. is of 
I interest on account of Chaucer's use of him, see Appendix B. No. V.] 
I Taeker»Abra]imiiM 1705-1774. Naval philosopher. (Gbobob 
I XL, Gbobob UI.) p The Light of Nature pursued 'by Edward 
SeArcby Esq.,' 1768. Often repr. Hazlitt abridged it, 1807| and 
I said, ' I do not know any work in the shape of a philosophical 
treatise that contains so much good sense, so agreeably expr es sed.' 
I Paley admired T.'s ' oiiginal thinking and observation/ and freely 
borrowed Arom him. See Leslie Stephen's Eist. of Eng. Thought^ 
i Si. 109-121. 

Tnk«« Sir flamuel* d, 1673. Dramatist. (Cbablbs IL) d 
The Adventures of Five Hours, 1 663. A tragi-comcdy, adapted Arom 
Cnlderon's Et Eseondito y la Tapada at the suggestion of Charles 
II. Repr. Haslitt's Dodsley, xt. Langbaine called it 'one of the 
best plays now extant' Pepys (Diary, Jan. 6, 1662-1663) calls it 
'the fiimous new play,' and says it is *the best ... I ever saw, «r 
tbink ever shall;' while Othdlo in comparison 'seems a mean 
thing' (Diary, Aug. 20, 1666). 
Torbarrillef Oeorr*, IbZO-post 1594. Poet and tzanslalor. 
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(Elizabetu.) n EpUapkes, Epiffrawu, Bongt and Sane 
1567]; trans, of the M^icffs of Mantuan, 1667; Orid's I 
EpUOes, 1568 ; 10 Tragieal Tblai £rom Italiaii, 1576. 
works on Hawking and Hunting. [Tha <T^6a' and *E 
were repr. 1837.] 

Tamer, 81uuroa« 1768>]847. Historian. (Gioiiob 
ViCToniA.) p History of the AngUhSaxonM^ 1799-1805 ; B 
England (1066.1509), 1814-1828, &c 

Tuaaert Thomaaf circa 152&-1580. Versifier. (Eli 
m A hundreth good pointes of Huibandrie, 1557 ; enlarged 
to Ftffe hundreth pointa of good Husbandry, 15 ed. np 
The best reprint is that of the Eng, Dialect 8oe. 1878. 
f Twjue, Thmauuh A. 1570-1 590. Translator. (Eu 

)m Ths whole XIL Booke$ <f ike JSneidoi <f VfrgiU 'bj Tl 
and Thomas Twine.' Tw. completed Phaer^s work, beg 
with 7 books; 1562, 9 books and part of the tenth. Al 
translations &c. in prose. 

Tjrwliin« Thomfts, 1730-1786. Critic. (GmbobII. 
III.) p Observations and eor^jeetures on some passages i 
speare, 1766. His edition of Chaucer, 177&-1778 (stUl re 
onr first critical ed. Also editions of Spenser and Chatter 

Tytler, Alexander Vraserf Lord Woodhooselee, 1? 
' Historian. (Geobob III.) p EXemenis of General Hisior^ 

and Modern^ 1801. [He was Prof, of Hbtoiy at Edinbnr 
1800, and afterwards Jndge and liOrd Justiciary.] 

TjUer, VAtHok Vraaer, 1791-1849. Historian. 
IV., William IV.) p History of Scotland (1149-1603), 1{ 
and other works. [He was son of the aboTe.] 

Tytler, IW'ilUam, 1711-1792. Historian. (Qsobo; 
Historical and Critical Enquiry into the Evidence against 
Scots, 1760. [He was father of A. F. Tytler.] 

Vrqnliart, or Oroli'ard, Sir Thonuui (of Cromartj 
1660. Translator &c. (Chablbs L, Commoxwbalth. 
great work was his trans, of Babelais, History cf Gorge 
Pantagrud, Bks. I. and II., 1653 ; Bk. III., 1698, with a 
I. and II. by Mottenx, who, in 1708, added Bks. IV. and 
often repr., elaborately in 1892 (2 toIs. with Introdactic 
I. and II. are in Morley's Universal Library. His EICUCT 
or The Discovery of a Most ExqmsUs Jewel, 1652, ia an i 
Tindication of the honour of Scotland. His works were : 
by the Maitland Club, including hia confused mathenuU 
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TrissoMras, 1645 ; and his Logopandeetdaon, on onivenal 
langoage. 

▼auiHaaBt Henrj, 1621-1695. Poet» *The Siloritt' (Cox- 
MOxmuLTR.) m OlcT hcanua, 1650; 8Uex Scintillas, 1660 
(repr. in facsimile 1885) ; The Mount cf Olives, 1652; Flares Soli- 
tudinis, 1654, dec [Works, prose and yerse, collected by Grosart 
in 4 vols. 1871.] 

▼aiaz« Thomas, &ord, 1511-1562. Poet. (Hmnbt VIIL to 
Elizabeth.) Grosart^ in 1872, collected his 15 poems in a toL 
with those of three others. (See Vers.) 

▼erov Bdward do, Barl of Oxford, eirea 1545-1604. Poet 
and conrtier. (Euzabstb.) Grosart in the FuUer^e Worthies MiS' 
cellanies, 1872, collected the poems. He mentions 28 and prints 22. 
(See Vanz.) 

"Wkdo, Thonuui, 180/^1875. Poet. (Wiuux IV., Victobia.) 
aiMundiet Cordis Carmina, 1885 ; Prothanasia, 1830. 

IW'akoflold, Sot. Oilbort, 1766-1801. (Geobos IIL) p 
Enquirjf etc. concerning the person of Jesus Christ, 1 784 ; theological 
and other works. 

IW'alah, 'WtlUam, 1663-1708. Critic (Jambs IL, William 
III.) p Dialogue concerning Women, being a Drfence of the Sex, 
1G91; Letters and poems, 1692. [Walsh was the IHeod and 
adviser of Pope (see p. 114), who terms him in his Essag on Critir 

eum 

Walitb— tlie Mnies* jodgo and friend, 
Wbo juMly knew to blame or to commend. 

Dryden (postscript to his Virgil) called him ' the best critic of our 
Dstion' ! The poems are in Anderson tL, Chalmers Tiii.] 

IW'alalBcliam, Thomas, fl. circa 1440. Chronicler. (Hescbt 
YI.) p Hisloria Anglicana brevis (Edw. I. to Henry V.), first pr. 
1574 ; Ypodigma yeustria (Normandy f^m the invasion of the 
Northmen to 1419), 1574. [He was a monk of St. Albanfi, tanght 
history there, and produced a chronicle of the monastery.] 

'Ward, adward ('Ned Ward'), circa 1660-1731. Hiscel- 
laneons writer. (Gbobob I., Gbobob II.) p The London Spy, 
1698-1700 ; Hudibras Bediviws, 1 70/^1 707, and other works. For 
the Hudibras he was fined 40 marks and pilloried. [Campbell says 
his works are ' worth preserving as delineations of the manners of 
the times,' though he had the * mind of a vulgar cockney.'] 

B« Vlvmor, 1765-1846. Novelist and legal writer. 
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(Qbobob III. to VitTioKU.) » Trrmaiiu ; «r,tJte Mamef I 
182J (l,fiO0 copiM Mid in 6 weeks) ; Da Vert; or, llu Ut 
ptadeiKi, 182T, and other norela and Uv books. 

'VBrner, 'WUUKin, lSSS-ie09. Poet and lamjw. 
BBTH.) m AlbuHuEHgland, Ft I. 1666 iFta-LMiAIL 
1G02 the first eompiete ed. in 13 bki., wiale in 1006 ■ 
' ContiDTKnco.' p Pan Aii Bj/rinx [1(84^ an iDoorrect 
in 1597 Syrinx ; or, A saten/otd Hwlorie, &c [The ' Alb 
land ' is in Chalmen it.] 

Wbrren, Bon. V. ■. K.i Loid de T&blej, ISSfi-IS 
(ViCTOau.) « PUlaetettt, s metrical dnma, 1S6S ; Tkt 
FcrtuHt, a tragedj, 1876. m BtiitanaU, 1870, and Bea 
Hei, 1873 ; Faenu and dranuUU fUca, 1803. [The Cbni 
Jen. 1896, hne an article hj Edmund Ooase.] 

■WuTeii,SamBeI,D.C,L., 1807 1877. Norrliat. ( 
p Pottages fn)m the Diary Iff a Latt I^ytieian, mil (tt 
Ten Ihoutand a ytar, 1841, the Sret ed. eold in 2 or 3 w 
repr.) ; Noia and tien, 1847 (let ed. lold In 2 daje) ; 7% 
iht Bee, an Apologue i^ the Cryttdl Palace, 1861. ['Woi 
18SS.] 

■«r«Uon, aielwrd, D.D., 1737-1818. Bishop of 
(ObobobIIL) 9 An Apda^ for Chrittianity, 1776. , 
letters to Gibbon, vho terms him the 'most candid of 
snries,' and praises hit ' keen and Tell-tempered wea[ 
other vorkr, theological and ehemieal. 

Wktaon, TboniKa, 1SS7-1S92. Englieh and I 
(Eliubbtb.) m The 'KKoraiiiraBSa, or, a RutionaU I 
Loue, 1682 ; Jhe Tears of Fancit (60 Sonneta), 1603, ] 
and two olhers, -were repr. in Arber'e Seprintt, 1870. 
1589, a LatiD poem, tmnB. b; A. Fraance, q.v. 

Watta, AlBTlo AlezBnaer. 1799-1864. 7oet and 
(Oeohoh IV. to VicroBiA.) taLtrieioftheHearl,lB6l 
irith line engiaviDgs, He edited several papers. [' 
portraits, 1884.] 

Wfttta, la&ao. D.D.. 167<-174S. Konconformist 
b^mn Tcitpr. (Annn to Qeorqb II.) p Logic, 1726 ; Ii 
of i'te Nind, or Supplement to the Art of Logic (' Few 
bten perused bj me with greater pleasure,' Dr. Johnsoi 
m Hvra Lyrica, 1706; Bymnt and Ftatme, 1707-17 
uere the most popular publications of the last century. 
Anderson ii., Chalmers ziii. ' Works ' often repr. fn 
1824, 6 Tols.] 
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lir«blie, 'Wtniamt fl. 1668-1586. Critic (Euzabith.) p A 
Discourse of English Poetrie, 1586. Bepr. in Arber's Reprints, 1870. 

IW'elU, ObarlM 7«remiali, 1800?-1879. Poet. (Geoboi IV.) 
p Stories tfier Noiwrt^ 1822. d Joseph and his Brethren, ' bj H. L. 
Howard/ 1824, a scriptural drama in 4 acta, repr. 1876 with an 
intiodnction bj Swinburne. [See Aihenteum, Apr. 18, 1876, and 
March 8, 1879 (Theodore Watta); the Academy, April 1879 (E. 
Ooflse and others) ; and Swinburne's article in the Fortnightly, zxiii.] 

laiTealeyt Jolm, 1703-1781. Founder of the Methodists. 
(GioRaB II., GsoBGB III.) p A Plain Account of the People called 
Jdethodists, 1749; A Survey of the Wisdom of God in the Creation, 
1763, &0. m Psalms and Hymns, with his brother Charles, 1738. 

'WMtt aUbert, LL.D., 1706?-1756. Poet. (Gsorob II.) p 
Observations on the Resurreeium^ 1747, often repr. and trans, aa 
Trans, of the Odes of Pindar, 1749, with what Gibbon called a 
'learned and judicious discourse on the Olympic games ' prefixed. 
[Poems in Anderson ix., Chalmers xiii. Reissued 1881.] 

^VlMtstoii«f Oeosv^f fl« 1576-1587. Poet and miscellaneous 
writer. (Elizabsth.) p An Heptameron of CiviU Discourses, 1582, 
and four other works, aa The Roeke of Regard, 1576 (some prose), 
and six metrical *LiTeSy' e.g. of Oeo, Gashoigne, Sir Phillip Sidney, 
Ac, fbur of which were repr. in 1816. A Historye of Promos and 
Cassandra, 1678, often repr. on account of its relation to Shakespeare. 
See p. 251, No. IV. 

^VliistOBy ^iniltaniv 1667-1752. Theologian, translator, &c 
( WnxiAX III. to Gbobob II.) p A New Theory of the Earth, 1696 ; 
Eesayon the Revdation of St, John, 1706; Primitive Christianity 
revived, 1712 (this excited much comment). His Trans, ofjosephus, 
1737, is still ciieulated. Memoirs (by himself), 1749-1750. [Gibbon 
called him an 'honest, pious yisionazy,' and Macaulaj said that * he 
beliered in eTerjthing but the Trinity.'] 

WHite, Sot. CMIbert, 1720-1798. Naturalist. (Gtobob IIL) 
p Natural History of Sdbome, 1789, a iksdnating work, continually 
repr. 

Wliite»SMur7Xlrke« 1785-1806. Poet. (GbobobIIL) m CSTiA 
ton Grove, and other poems, 1803. Southey edited White's Remains, 
1807, with a ' life ; ' a * Life and Correspondence ' appeared 1856. 

^VHitefleld, 0«mrr«, 1714-1770. Founder of the Calyinistie 
Hethodists. (Gbobob II., Giobob IIL) Works, 1771-72, including 
sermons, letters, and memoir. [Southey said, 'powerful preacher 
as ha was ... his written compositions are nearly worthless.'] 

^VliiteliMid,li7llUaiD, 1715-1785. Poet laureate. (GbobobII., 
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Obosoe III.) m Poems, giyen in Chalmers xrii. and Aodei 
A The B<man Faiker, 1760, a tragady, often repr. ; Cremn^ 
oeisfal tragedy, founded on the 2<m of Buripidea, 1764 ; a am 
comedy, I%e School for Lovers, 1762, &e.; Pk^s mnd Poem, 
[He enoceeded Golley Gibber as Lanreate.] 

^iriftltelook, Biilatrod«« 1606-1676. Historical wril 
(CoMMoirwBALTH, Ckaklbs II.) p JHemorUUs qf En^K»k 
(1625-1660), pr. posthumously 1682, no complete ed. till 
repr. Oxford, 1853. [He was Cromwell's ambassador to { 
and published an account of his visit. He was Spei 
1566.] 

'Vbltfflfty JobBf 1638?-] 604. ArchUshop of Cant 
(EuzABBTH.) p Works, collected by the Parker Soc, 8 toIs 
1853. *Life' by John Strype, 1718, repr. 1822. Dean 
Lives (f the Arehbishopa qf CoHterhufy, x. The Aikenm C 
gienses ii. 369-79 gives a list of 91 works. 

IW'ilberforoet umilam, M.P. BUivery abolitionist. ( 
m. to \ViLLiAM IV.) p Praetieal View of Ckristiamli 
5 ed. in six months ; trans, into most European languages, 
read it on his deathbed. Repr. in Ancient and Modem 
Theoloff, LU. 1888. [* Life,' by his sons, 1838.] 

IVUkins, OeorgA, fl. 1608. (Jams I.) p I%e Painful 
turea of Pericles, Prince of 7\/re, 1608, founded on the 
Per ides. Repr. by Prof. Mommsen, 1857. This Wilkina ia 
ciilled *the Younger ;' and to another (?), said to hare di< 
are assigned: A The Miseries cf Ivfcrsl Marioge^ 160 
Haslitt's Dodsley; and The TVavaUes cf the three English 1 
1607, an historical play wr. vi\\\\ W. Rowley and J. Day {q, 

^iriUiama, Sir Charles BanbnsTf 1709-1759. Dip 
and poet. (GeobgbII.) m Poems, 1768; Odes, 1776. ^ 
with notes by H. Walpole, 1822. [He wrote lively iampc 
political squibs in support of Sir R. Walpole, and was Hii 
Berlin and St. Petersbuig.] 

r IW'lllolile (^iriUonghby), Beary, 1575-1596 1 
(Elisabrtu.) m WUlohie his Aviso, 1694, repr. by Groaai 
There is much doubt as to the existence of any real WiUob 

IW'ltmot, Bobert, fl. 1568-1619. Dramatist and cl« 
(Elisadkth.) a The Tragedie qf Tanorsd and Gismttm 
Repr. Hazlitt's Dodsley, rii. R. W. wrote act t. and ' polia 
whole. See Hazlitt*s preface. 

IVUaon, ArUmTf 1696-1652. Historian and di 
(Jaubs I. to Commonwealth.) p History of Great Britai 
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of James L)» 1668. d lU IneaiuUmi Ledy^ pr. in 1814 
i. Bliss. Two plays are still nnpablished. 
•n, YoliBy cL ekrea 1696. DfamatisL (CShaslbs IL) d 
us CcrnnefwuM, a tragedy, 1664; Tkt Ck$at9, a comedy, 
r. 1662); The Pr&;eeton, a comedy, 1668; Bttfkegwr^ a 
edy, 1691. All xepr. in Dramatie Wark$, 1874, with alist 
rorks in the Introduction. 

ittf Sobertf a, 1584 ?-l 600. Dramatist. (Eluabsth.) 
llenPropken$, 1594 ; Tk$ three Ladiee cf LtmtUm, 1684 ; 
rds and Three Ladiee pf Londtm, both *by B. W.,' repr. 
t's Dodeley yi. and attributed by him to B. Wilmot 
m. Sir Thonuuh 1620?-1681. Muster of St. Catharine's 
(Edward VL to Elizabith.) p The Rule cf Beaeon^ 
g the Arte cf Logique, 1661, one of the eariiest works of the 
. alludes to Ealph Roieter Doitter {eee p. 48) fifteen years 
was published. The Arte qf Shetcrique^ 1663, our earliest 
criticism. 

fred. See Boniface. 

iLer, Wirelf zii. cent. Satirist (Hxitbt IL, Richabd L) 
lum StuUorum. A satire on the schoolmen, churchmen, 
istic orders of the day. The hero, Brunettus (a diminutiye 
) is an Ass, and the 8,800 lines of Latin elegiacs are often 
x> under that name, e.g. in Chaucer's Nonns Preeetee Tale, 
'he author is said to hare been Precentor in the Benedictine 
y nt Cinterbury about 1200. The work was printed 1478. 
on« jQlukf M.D. (* Peter Pindar'), 1738-1819. Satirist. 
III.) About 70 publications, m Poems, 1778. Collected 
1789-1792, &c. [Scott calls him *the most unsparing 
tor of his time ; ' with Bums he was a &Tourite and ' a 
fellow.'] 

>, Sew. CbarlM* 1791-1823. Poet. (Giobos m.) m 
' Sir John Mocre, which, with fifteen sermons, letters, poems, 
oir, appeared in his Bemaine, 1826. 
itoa«oimlt, BKarj (Mrs. Godwin), 1769.1797. (Gbobgb 
rhoughte an the Educatitm cf Dcmghteri, 1787 ; Vindicatum 
*ighte of Women, 1792 (latest ed. 1892); Original Stariee, 
en repr. Her Letters to ImU^w^n repr. and edited, 1878, 
San Paul, author of a Life of Godwin, 'Life ' in the Eminent 
Series, 

U Antlioiij At 1632-1696. Antiquary. (Chabus LL) 
la et Antiqmtatee Univenitatie Oxomemeie^ 1674 ; Athena 
ee, 1691-1692, a very valuable account of eminent Oxford 
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